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truly -works that no library, oven of the most meagre proten- 
sioiis, can afford to be -without.” — Bosfoti Daily Advvrtiser* 

“The smooth and polished maiys of the eighteenth cen- 
tury find more admirers, and are probably more road, than 
any others of the -writings that go to make up the sum of 
English literature. Had they not great merits, tliis could 
not be the case. Their claims, indeed, arc very great to the 
respect and attention of the reading world. An eminent 
critic and essayist of our age has said, ‘ If over the best 
Tatlcrs and Spectators -were equalled in their own kind, -we 
sliould be inclined to guess that it must have been by the 
lost comedies of Menander.' This is meant to apply to the 
contributions of Addison ; but the other essayists were, in 
some instances, by no means the inferiors of Addison, 
though tlicir talents differed from his, and wore perhaps less 
adapted to essay- writing. But such men as Steele, John- 
son, and Ha wkes worth, were among the first writers of their 
time.” — Boston Chronicle. 


“ * The Tatlcr,’ *Tho Hamblcr,' < The Spectator,’ ‘The 
Guardian,’ ‘The Adventurer,’ written by such men as 
Steele, Johnson, Addison, Hawkesworth, arc standard com- 
positions, — models of good old English. They not only 
contain good writing, but arc life-like incturcs of the times 
in which they were written. An cclition of these Essays, 
issued in the accurate and neat manner in which Little, 
Brown & Co. get out their works, -vv ill be* richly -worthy of a 
place in every library. This edition will be, in every re- 
spect, a complete one, — suiJplied -with an index, and with 
valuable historical and biograpliical prefaces, — and one 
worthy of the sterling merits and wide renown of these 
productions. So varied and often amusing arc they, so cer- 
tain to cultivate a pure stylo, that we hiu’dly know how a 
more judicious selection could be made, of works to make a 
family library, than this edition of these Essays. It will un- 
doubtedly receive a large public patronage.” — Boston Post. 
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*** We have in Press, and shall issue soon, the Works 
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and Chaucer. The remainder of the series will be inib- 
lished as fast as the volumes can be prepared. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOaRAPHICAL 

PREFACE 

TO 

THE GUARDIAN, 


The seventh volume of the Spectator, ori- 
ginally intended to be the last, was concluded 
Dec. 6, 1712, and the first paper of the Guar- 
dian made its appearance March 12, 1713. 
This work had been actually prmected by 
Steele before the conclusion of the Spectator. 
In a letter to Pope, dated Nov. 12, 1712, he 
announces his intention in these words : “ I 
desire you would let me know whether you 
are at leisure or not? I have a design which 
I shall open a month or two hence, with the 
assistance of the few like yourself. If your 
thoughts are unengaged, I shall explain my- 
self further,” To this, which indicates that 
Pope had previously assisted Steele, though 
of that assistance we have no direct proof, he 
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answers that he shall be very ready and glad 
to contribute to any design that tends to the 
advantage of mankind, which, he adds, “ I am 
sure, all yours do,” * 

It would appear that Steele undertook this 
work without any previous concert with his 
illustrious • colleague, and that ho pursued it 
for many weeks with vigour and assiduity, 
and with very little assistance from his friends, 
or from the letter-box. 

To the character of Nestor Xronside, the 
Guardian, some objections have been oftered. 
Dr. Johnson thinks, “ it was too narrow and 
too serious : it might properly enough admit 
both the duties and decencies of life, but 
seemed not to include literary speculation, 
and was in some degree violated by merri- 
ment and burlesque. What had the Guar- 
dian of the Lizards to do with clubs of tall 
or of little men, with nests of ants, or with 
Strada’s Prolusions ? ” 

Dr. Johnson^s opinions are so generally enti- 
tled to reverence, that it is not without reluc- 
tance, I presume to object to this decision. It 
appears to have been written in an unlucky 
moment of caprice. To scrutinize the titl(*s 
assumed by the Essayists, in this severe man- 
ner, would be to disfranchise the whole body, 
and ]3robably no one would sufier more than 
the Rambler, a name which Dr. Warton has 
censured, and with as little reason. And 


^ Slcolo’s Lottoi’s to liisj FriiMuiM, vol, Yu pp. 338, 389, 
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what shall be said of names intrinsically so 
contemptible as Idler and Lounger ? But 

It were to consider too curiously to consider so. 

The views of our Essayists in the choice 
of a name, have been cither to select one that 
did not pledge them to any particular plan, 
or one that expressed humility, or promised 
little, and might afterwards excite an agree- 
able surprise by its unexpected fertility. Of 
the former class are the Spectator, World, 
Mirror: of the latter class are the Tatler, 
Rambler, Idler, Adventurer. The Connois- 
seur is a name of some danger, because of 
great promise: and the Guardian .might per- 
haps have been liable to the same objection, 
if he had not tempered the austerity of the 
preceptor with the playfulness of the friend 
and companion, and partaken of the amuse- 
ments of his pupils while he provided for their 
instruction. And with respect to his “ liter- 
ary speculations, as well as his merriment and 
burlesque,” we may surely allow him some 
latitude, when wc consider that the public at 
large was put under his guardianship, and 
that the demand for variety became conse- 
quently more extensive. 

But those points are scarcely worth con- 
testing. The Guardian was in eflect a conti- 
nuation of the Spectator, under another name. 
It was conducted on the same plan, and with 
the same laudable intentions, and in general 
was written by the same authors. It was 
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published daily until Oct. 1, 1713, No. 175, 
when it was abruptly closed by Steele, in 
consequence of a quarrel between him and 
Tonson, the bookseller. Pope informs us that 
he stood engaged to his bookseller in articles 
of penalty for all the Guardians ; and by de- 
sisting two days, and altering the title of the 
paper to that of the Englishman, was quit of 
the obligation ; these papers, the Englishman, 
being printed for Buckley. Mr. Hughes gives 
the following account of this affair in a letter 
to Addison, dated Oct. 6, 1713 : ‘‘ I do not 
doubt but you know, by this time, that Mr. 
Steele has abruptly dropt the Guardian. He 
has this day published a paper called the Eng- 
lishman, which begins with an answer to the 
Examiner, mitten with great boldness and 
spirit, and shows that his thoughts are at pre- 
sent on politics. Some of his friends are in 
pain about him, and are concerned that a pa- 
per should be discontinued, which might have 
been generally entertaining without engaging 
in party matters.’’ 

Addison could not be ignorant of Steele’s 
conduct in this afiair, as he had written some 
Guardians only a week before it closed ; but 
the nature of Steele’s bargain witli Tonson is 
not sufficiently explained to enable us to form 
any judgment of it. As Steele got rid of it 
mcjrely by ceasing to conduct the paper, or to 
writ(^, the terms must have been very loosely 
worded. And why should Steele’s conduct; 
injure the paper, or stop its progress? Addi- 
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son wrote above fifty Guardians, “ with powers 
truly comic, with nice discrimination of cha- 
racter, and accurate observation of natural or 
incidental deviations from propriety;” and 
with such assistance, if Tonson had engaged 
him, the Guardian might have been continued 
notwithstanding Steele’s retirement. But it is 
useless to conjecture where we have so little 
information. It is certain that Steele’s plunge 
into politics was at this time violent, as, when 
in the following year the Spectator was re- 
vived, it does not appear that he took any 
share in it. 

The abrupt change, however, which this 
writer made from Guardian to Englishman 
appears in a very unfavourable light : he might 
wish to get rid of his engagement, whatever 
it was, with Tonson, and he might wish to 
carry his politics to a new paper in which po- 
litics might be in place ; but unless there was 
something very unjust in Tonson’s conduct, 
of which we have no information, he had no 
right to damnify Tonson’s property by enti- 
tling his new paper, “ The Englishman, bein^ 
thS sequel of , the Guardian:” and declaring 
in his first paper, that he had, “ for valuable 
considerations, purchased the lion,* desk, pen, 
ink, and paper, and all other goods of Nestor 
Ironside, Esq., who has thought fit to write 

* The gilt Uon’a-hoad lettcr-hox, used in llhe publication of 
the Guiirdian, and then placed in Button’s coffee-house, was 
afterwards for many years at the Sliakspeare tavern, in Covent- 
garden. The master of this tavern becoming a bankrupt, the 
non’s-head was sold among his effects, Nov. 8, 1804, for 111 . 10s. 
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no more himself, but has given me full liberty 
to report any sage expressions or maxims 
which may tend to the instruction of man- 
kind, and the service of his country.” He 
then goes on to tell, with some humour, that 
Nestor advised him to turn patriot, &c. This 
paper extended to its 57th number, and being 
almost entirely of.a political cast, has seldom 
been reprinted. 

But another difficulty, not easily got over, 
arises from the dedications and preface to the 
Guardian, when published in two volumes 
octavo by Tonsozi, in 1714. The first volume 
is dedicated to General Cadogan, and the 
second to Mr. Pulteney, and the Annotators 
seem to have no doubt that Steele wrote these 
dedications ; if so, he must have been in some 
degree reconciled to his bookseller. But aw 
to the address or preface, entitled ‘ The Pub- 
lisher to the Reader,’ I think it extremely 
doubtful whether he had any hand in it. Ad- 
dison’s assistance is acknowledged in this 
singular way: “All those papers, which are 
distinguished by the mark of a hand, were 
written by a gentleman who has obliged the 
world with productions too mblwie to admit 
that the author of them should receive any 
addition to his reputation, from such loose oc- 
casional tliovffhts as make up these little trea- 
tises. For which reason^ his name shall be 
concealed.” Can we suppose that this awk- 
ward compliment could be paid^ by a man 
who knew how to apiu’cciatc Addison’s writ- 
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ings, and knew upon which of them his future 
fame was to rest ? Would Steele have cha- 
racterized Addison’s papers as “loose occa- 
sional thoughts ” unworthy of his name ?- 
And what were the sublime productions, the 
productions too sublime to admit of the men- 
tion of his Guardians in the same sentence ? 

The compliment paid to Pope, and the 
advertisement tacked to it, “ that he is now 
translating Homer’s Iliad by subscription,” 
seems likewise to favour the conjecture that 
this preface was drawn up by Tonson, or by 
his instructions ; * and the last paragraph adds 
considerable weight to it. “ There are some 
discourses of a less pleasing nature, which re- 
late to the divisions among us, and such, lest 
any of these gentlemen should suffer from un- 
just suspicion, I must impute to the right 
author of them, who is one Mr, Steele, of 
Langunnor,' in the county of Carmarthen, in 
South Wales ! ” Surely one can scarcely for- 
bear smiling at this solemn attempt to throw 
Steele, who at this time was writing the Eng- 
lishman, and notoriously plunging into every 
political contest in the metropolis, into the 
obscurity of, a private gentleman “of Lan- 
gunnor,’ in the county of Carmarthen, in 
South Wales.” — On these grounds, I have 
ventured to differ from the opinion of the An- 

^ Mr. Tiokell is, 1(7 some, supposed to have mitten this arti- 
cle. Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, art. Tickell, He 
quotes ‘ The Editors ’ as his authority, meaning the Editors or 
Annotators on the Guardian, but I find them uniformly ascrib- 
ing the Preface to Steele. 
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notatora, and to attribute tliis preface to Ton- 
son, or some person in his employment * 

But whatever circumstances attended the 
conclusion, it appears that Steele came pre- 
pared for the commencement of the Guar- 
dian, with more industry and richer stores 
than usual. He wrote a great many papers 
in succession with very litSe assistance from 
his contemporaries. Addison, for what rea- 
son is not very obvious, except that he might 
now be looking to higher employment, docs 
not make his appearance until No. 67, nor 
after that, except once, until No. 97, when he 
proceeds without interruption for twenty- 
seven numbers, during which time Steele’s 
affairs are said to have been embarrassed. 
Steele’s share amounts to seventy-one papers, 
in point of merit equal, if not superior, to his 
Spectators. Addison wrote fifty-one papers, 
and generally with his accustomed excellence, 
but it may perhaps be thought that there is a 
greater proportion of serious matter, and more 
frequent use made of the letter-box, than was 
usual with this writer. 

The contributors to this paper were not 
many, and of these few some have been al- 
ready noticed as contributors to the Spccta- 


* In tliG mlilrcflfl to Hr. Couffrevo, profixod to Aildifloii’n 
mn\ Steele takoR occnRieii to iniicat the coinpliinontR ho paid 
Adiiisoii on every uecasion, and the frauk acknowledf^meiitR ho 
miulc ot‘ Ills iiHsistiiiice in the l^reliices to tUo Tatlcr and Sj)i*otu- 
tor, but tak*w no notieis of IhiR * l*ublislu*r to tlio Reiuier,’ which 
it in uut iiupr(»1jii1)1e lie wuiiUl have thought hiiuijclf obliged to 
do, if ho had written it. 
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tor. The first for quantity and value, was 
the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne, Dr, George 
Berkeley, a man uniformly so amiable as to 
be ranked among the first of human beings;, 
a writer sometimes so absurd that it has been, 
doubted whether it was possible he could be 
serious in the principles he laid down. His 
actions manifested the warmest zeal for the 
interests of Christianity, while some of his 
writings seemed intended to assist the cause 
of infidelity. Yet the respect which all who 
knew Dr. Berkeley have felt for his excellent 
character, has rescued him in some measure 
from this imputation, and he will deservedly 
be handed down to. posterity as an able cham- 
pion of religion, although with a love of para- 
dox, and somewhat of. the pride of philoso- 
phy, which his better sense could not restrain. 

This eminent writer was born March 12, 
1684, at Kilcrin, near Thomastown, in the 
county of Killtenny, in Ireland. At the age 
of fifteen he was admitted a pensioner of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and fellow of that 
college, June 9, 1707. The first proof he 
gave of his literary abilities, was a little piece, 
entitled ‘ Arithmetica absque Algebra aut 
Euclide demonstrata,’ in which he discovers 
an early passion for the mathematics, and for 
metaphysical studies. His most .celebrated 
works, ‘ The Theory of Vision,’ and the < Prin- 
ciples ,of Human Knowledge,’ appeared in. 
170*9 and 1710. 

Of ‘ The Theory of Vision,’ we are assured 

VOL. XIII. 2 
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by one who well understood the subject,^ that 
it docs the greatest honour to the author’s sa- 
gacity. It was the first attempt ever made 
to distinguish the immediate and natural ob- 
jects of sight from the conclusions we have 
been accustomed from infancy to draw from 
them : a distinction from which the nature of 
vision has received great light, and by which 
many phenomena in optics, before looked 
upon as unaccountable, have been clearly and 
distinctly resolved. To < The Principles of 
Human Knowledge,’ and the ‘ Three Dia- 
logues between Hylas and Philonoiis,’ which 
may be considered as a defence of the ‘ Prin- 
ciples,’ the same praise has not been given. 
In these, he argues with uncommon subtlety 
and firmness against the existence of matter, 
an opinion which ‘ has occasioned his being 
classed, by some writers, among skeptics. 
Hume very decidedly asserts, that his writings 
form the best lessons of skepticism, and Dr. 
Beattie also considers them as having a skep- 
tical tendency. He adds, that if Berkeley’s 
arguments be conclusive, it proves that to be 
false, which every man must necessarily be- 
lieve, every moment of his life, to be true, 
and that to be true which no man since the 
foundation of the world was ever capable of 
believing for a single moinent. Berkeley’s 
dot^triue attacks the most incontestable dic- 
tates of cjommon sense ; and pretends* to dc- 


* Dr. ReiM. 
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monstrate that the clearest principles of 
human conviction, and those which have de- 
termined the judgment of men in all ages, 
and by which the judgment of all reasonable 
men must be determined, are certainly falla- 
cious * 

The ^ Dialogues between Hylas and Philo- 
nous ’ were published in 1713, in London, to 
which he now came over, and where the repu- 
tation of his writings made his company be 
generally courted by the learned and the 
great; at this time he wrote his Guardians 
for Sir Richard 'Steele, At the end of this 
year he went abroad with the celebrated Earl 
of Peterborough, who was appointed ambas- 
sador to the King of Sicily, and to the other 
Italian States, as his lordship’s chaplain and 
secretary. In August, 1714, he’ returned to 
England with Lord Peterborough, and as he 
had yet no preferment in the church, he ac- 
cepted the office of travelling tutor to Mr. 
Ashe, son of Dr. St. George Ashe, bishop of 
Clogher. In this excursion he employed up- 
wards of four years, and his curiosity led him 
to extend what is commonly called the grand 
tour, to places less known, travelling over 
Apulia, Calabria, and the whole island of 
Sicily, but his journal of transactions in these 
jSlaces was unfortunately lost. On his way 

^ Beattie’s Essay on Truth. Berkeley’s system is explained 
and confuted at great length in Dr. Reid’s Essays on the Intel- 
lectual Powers or Man, chap. 10 and 11. It is not necessary to 
dwell longer on the subject in this place. 
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homeward, ho drew up, at Lyons, a ciKioas 
tract, ‘ Do Motu,’ which he sent to the Eoyal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, the subject 
being proposed by that assembly, and com- 
mitted it to the press, shortly after his arrival 
in London in 1731 ; and about the same time, 
in consequence of the extensive miseries oc- 
casioned by the South Sea Scheme, he wrote 
‘ An Essay towards preventing the Ruin of 
Great Britain.' After the publication of this 
pamphlet, he accompanied the Duke of Graf- 
ton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to that 
country as one of his Grace's chaplains, and 
now took the degree of Baclielor and Docior 
of Divinity, November 14, 1731/ 

Although he had still no preferment in the 
church, a circumstance, considering the ex- 
tent of his reputation, not easily accoud'cd 
for, he received an accession to his slender 
finances from Swift's Vanessa, Mrs. Bsiher 
Vanhoinrigh, to whom Swift had introduce.d 
him on his first going to Ijondon, in 171d. 
This lady, disgusted with Swift's contlnn(»d 
neglect, left the whole of her fortune, about 
8000/. to be equally divided between Mr. 
Marshall, a lawyer, and Dr. Berkeh^y ; a be- 
quest the more remarkable, as the latti^r had 
never seen hex once from the “time of his re- 
turn to Ireland to her death. 

# This fitdt is hy a writer in Iho (lont Mnp vol. xM. 

p. 6()0. Oiir jnithority is cliiolly tli« Lilh imhliwhod l>y 
feorkohiy, tliii Hishop’s lirotlier: 'nuiUhe aamo aa-tido enhu-ged m 
the Biog. Brit. 2d edit. 
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His first ecclesiastical promotion took place 
in 1724j when the Duke of Grafton bestowed 
on him the Deanery of Derry, worth llOOZ. 
per annum; and he now attempted to carry 
into execution what had long been forming 
in his benevolent mind, ‘ A scheme for con- 
verting the savage Americans to Christianity, 
by a college to be erected in the Summer Is- 
lands, otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda.’ 
In this proposal, he was sincere and disinte- 
rested beyond the u^ual sacrifices of the bene- 
factors of mankind. He offered to resign 
his opulent preferment, and to dedicate the 
remainder of his life to the instruction of the 
youth in America, on the moderate subsist- 
ence of lOOZ. only, and such was the force of 
his example, and perhaps of his eloquence, 
that three junior fellows of Trinity College 
offered to accompany him, and exchange all 
hopes of preferment at home for 40Z, pef a/n- 
num in the Atlantic ocean. In his life are 
detailed, at length, the manly firmness, 
patience, and assiduity with which Dr. Berke- 
ley prosecuted this plan, the loss he sustained 
in his fortune and expectations, and the ulti- 
mate causes of its failure, which are not very 
honourable to the parties concerned. 

In 1732, after his return from this expedi- 
tion, he published his ‘ Minute Philosopher,’ 
a work which must ever rescue him from the 
suspicion of skepticism. In this, he pursues 
the freethinker through the various gradations 
of atheist, libertine, enthusiast, scorner, critic, 
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metapliysidan, fatalist, and skeptic, and very 
successfully employs against liiin several new 
weapons drawn from his ‘ Theory of Vision.’ 
lu 1731, ho was promoted to the bishopric of 
Cloyne, to which he iminecliaiely repaired, 
and afterwards almost constantly resided, 
faithful in the discharge of every episcopal 
duty. His zeal for religion prompted him, 
about this time, to write ^ The Analyst,’ 
against the skepticism of Dr. Halley, In this 
work, he demonstrated tlJUt mysteries in faith 
were unjustly objected to by mathematicians, 
who admitted much greater mysteries, and 
even falsehoods' in schuice ; of which he en- 
deavoured to prove that the doctrine of flux- 
ions furnished an eminent example. This 
produced a controversy of some length * 
From this time his’ publications were chief-' 
ly upon occasional subjects, except his cele- 
brated ‘ Treatise on Tar-Waicr,’ a medicine 
from which he had experienced relief in a case 
of nervous colic, and which he wished to re- 
commend to more general nm in a pami)hlet 
written with all his pcculiariti(‘s of manner, 

Tliiw psirh of Pr. l^crkelcy’fi life is iTlutod by all Iuh bi<>p;i'a> 
pliers with iMi uupanbmablo liuiittMitlou to datas. It i» .stated, 
that niir juit-hor wroto tlu^ Anoliini in consoijiienco of a cMaunmui- 
cation of AiMison, n^speciinji; Dr, Uartli’H last illnoHs, Now 
Ojirth and Addison, <timl witlihi six niftiiths of each otlior, in 
17111, Jibout tifltMiu years belbro Pr. Herkeley is said to have 
wvittnn Ihc j^onsciiuiiiico of Adiiisnn’s inronuation iv- 

Hpc^otiiiL!: Or. ( Jiirth’s <lyin»: wonts. 7’Iin bio^Tapher’s cxpn‘SKiou 
is, ‘Aildisoii bad ^’ivoii the bishop,* Xm?., who was not Jtisliop 
until 17.'!‘J. Hut wJia-t is of more iin()orl!iiu*o, it is not clear, 
from Dr. H(nkoI{!y\s I life, that ho was in En^dand in 1710, when 
Garth died, nor uflorwarils before Addison’s dcalli. 
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and depth of research, entitled ‘ Siris, a Chain 
of Philosophical Eeflections and Inquiries con- 
cerning the Virtues of Tar-Water,’ 1744. It 
is indeed a chain, says his biographer, which, 
like that of the poet, reaches from earth to 
heaven, conducting the reader, by an almost 
imperceptible gradation, from the phenomena 
of Tar- Water, through the depths of the an- 
cient philosophy, to the sublimest mystery of 
the Christian religion. It was printed a se- 
cond time in 1747, and he added ‘Farther 
Thoughts on Tar- Water,’ in 1752. The me- 
dicine became exceedingly popular, and con- 
tinued so for a considerable time, but further 
experience has not confirmed its virtues, and 
it is now fallen into disuse. 

. In July, 1752, om* aged prelate removed y;rith 
his family to Oxford, in order to superintend 
the education of one of his sons, (the late Dr. 
George Berkeley, Prebendary of Canterbury, 
&c,,) and wished to pass the remainder of his 
life in a place so well suited to his passion 
for learned retirement; but sensible, at the 
same time, of the impropriety of a bishop’s 
non-residen.ce, he endeavoured to exchange 
his high preferment for a canonry, at Oxford. 
Failing of success in this, he requested per-' 
mission to resign his bishopric, but when 
the King heard who it was that had pre- 
sented so extraordinary a petition, he declar- 
ed that ‘ he should die a bishop in spite of 
himself,’ and gave him full liberty to reside 
where he pleased. 
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Of this indulgence, however, he was not 
long permitted to avail himself. On Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 14, 1753, as he was sitting 
in the midst of his family, listening to the 
iesson in the Burial Service, 1 Cor. chap, xv., 
which his Lady was reading, and on which 
he was commenting,* he was seized with 
what the physicians termed a palsy of the 
heart, and instantly expired. The characters 
of few men have been handed down with so 
many testimonies of beauty and excellence : 
whatever may be thought of some of his writ- 
ings, his intentions were unquestionably good, 
and the actions of his whole life were emi- 
nently liberal, virtuous, and disinterested. 
Bishop Atterbury declared on one occasion, 
that, he did not think so much understanding, 
so much knowledge, so imich innocence, and 
such humility, had been the portion of any 
but angels, until he saw Mr. Berkeley. It 
would not be easy to add so high a pane- 
gyric, nor, if the whole of his chanxeter be 
considered, to take from it. 

Dr. Berkeley’s share in the Guardian has 
been .ascertained, partly on the authority of 
his son, who claims Nos. 3, 37, 35, 30, 49, 55, 
62, 70, 77, and 136, and partly on that of the 
Annotators, who odd to these Nos. 83, 88, 
and 89.t . The principal design of these’ pa- 


* ItiofT. Hrlfc. Tul. ill. OirrtffmJa, prcAxod to tliat vol., art. 
Itorkolny. 

t No. (Iti hiiH boon olaiinoA ibr Dr. Derkoloy, Qotit. Alag* 1780*, 
p. m. 
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pers is to explain and defend some branch of 
the evidences of Christianity against the free- 
thinkers of the age, as they were somewhat 
improperly called, or to elucidate its peculiar 
doctrines in a popular manner. The style is 
therefore plain and perspicuous, and the argu- 
ments such as are easily comprehended and 
remembered. In Nos. 35 and 39, an hu- 
morous turn is given to the subject of free- 
thinking, by a very ingenious device. With 
respect to No. 3, which was the first publica- 
tion in opposition to Collinses superficial and 
illiberal ^ Discourse on Freethinking,’ there 
appears some difficulty in the assignment. 
It is positively claimed by the Bishop^s son, 
as one of the ten papers his father wrote, but 
in Steele’s Apology, an extract is given from 
this paper, and it is said in the margin that 
Steele was the author. I know not how to 
reconcile these accounts; there is certainly 
nothing in it that Steele might not have writ- 
ten, and the express evidence of his Apology- 
may be allowed to preponderate ; on the other 
hand, the sentiments and manner of this pa- 
per seem connected by strong resemblance 
with Berkeley’s general mode of treating the 
subject. 

It is asserted by the Annotators, upon un- 
questionable authority, that Mr. Berkeley had 
a guinea and a dinner with Steele for every 
paper he furnished. This is the only circum- 
stance that has come to light respecting the 
pay of the assistants in any of these works* 
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In the Spectator, it is probable that Addison 
and Steele were joint sharers or proprietors. 
In the case of the Guardian, as already no- 
ticed, there was a contract between Steele 
and Tonson, the nature of which has not been 
clearly explained. 

It has already been observed that no in- 
quiry into Pope’s share in the Spectator has 
been successful; and we cannot certainly 
prove that he contributed any original article 
to that work ; in the Guardian, however, we 
can with confidence assign to him eight pa- 
pers, which entitle him to very high praise as 
an Essawst. These are Nos. 4, 11, 40, 61, 
78, 91, 92, and 173. No. 4 is a very inge- 
nious attack on the flattery of dedications, 
which at this time were most absurdly ful- 
some, nor can the best of Pope’s contempora- 
ries be excused firom the blame of the meanest 
adulation, which degrades the client with- 
out raising the patron. Steele had treated 
this subject in No. 177 of the Tatler, but H 
we examine his dedications, we shall find here 
another instance of his principles being .more 
correct than his practice,' Dr. Johnson ap- 
pears to have been the first who gave dignity 
to this species of composition. 

Nos. 11, 91, and 92, are specimens of such 
elegant humour as we might expect from the 
author of the inimitable “‘Kape of the Lock ; ” 
and perhaps there are few satires in the lan- 
guage superior to the receipt for an Epic 
poem, in No. 78. In that part of the receipt 
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which directs the making of a tempest^ the 
technicals of the poet and the apothecary are 
blended together with uncommon felicity. 
This paper was incorporated afterwards in 
the “ Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus.’’ No. 
61, on cruelty to the brute creation, is one of 
those pleas for humanity which cannot be too 
highly praised, or too often read ; the same 
subject has been ably and variously handled 
by succeeding Essayists, and it is hoped not 
without effect. — Pope’s last paper, No. 173, 
on gardening, concludes with a list of ever- 
greens, very much in the manner of Addison. 
This paper ^will be found somewhat altered 
in our Author’s works, for what reason does 
not appear, for the alteration is by no means 
an improvement. 

His paper on Pastoral, No. 40, requires 
more particular notice, from the singular na- 
ture of it, and the circumstances which attend- 
ed it. In this he draws an ironical comparison 
between his own Pastorals and those of Phi- 
lips, and it is “ a composition,” says Johnson, 
of artifice, criticism, and literature, to which 
nothing equal will easily be found.” It is 
indeed a trick of uncommon ingenuity, and 
although Addison perceived its drift at once, 
Steele was so completely deceived as to keep 
it back for some time lest Pope should be 
offended. If created, however, an irrepa- 
rable breach of friendship between Philips 
and Pope. 

As Pope excelled in prose, as weU as in 
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poetry, and possessed a rich fund of humour, 
it is to be regretted that he contributed so 
little to those valuable works which ‘were 
now putting vice and folly out of counte- 
nance. But one reason appears to have been, 
that, like some other writers, he was afraid to 
commit himself in the Guardian, lest he should 
be known to assist Steele, whose passion for 
politics made a connection with him at this 
time not very agreeable, especially to one 
whose connections lay among men of op- 
posite principles. In a letter to Addison, 
Pope expresses his sorrow to find it -had 
“taken air” that he had any hand in these 
papers, because he wrote so very few as nei- 
ther to deserve the credit of such a report 
with some people, nor the disrepute of it 
with others. “An honest Jacobite,” he adds, 
“ spoke to me the sense, or nonsense, of the 
weak part of his party very fairly, that the 
good people took it ill of me that I writ with 
Steele, though upon never so indifferent sub- 
jects.” In a subsequent part of this letter, he 
gives a curious specimen of confidence and 
secrecy among authors and publishers. “ I 
caii’t imagine whence it comes to pass that 
the few Guardians I have written are so ge- 
nerally known for mine ; that in particular 
which you mention I never discovered to any 
man but the publisher, till very lately ; yet al- 
most everybody told me of it.” — “ As to his 
(Steele’s) taking a more politic turn, I cannot 
any way enter into that secret, nor have I 
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been, let .into it, any more than into the rest 
of his politics. Though it is said, he will take 
into these papers also several subjects of the 
politer kind, as before : but I assure you, as 
to myself, I have quite done with them for 
the future. The little I have done, and the 
great respect I bear Mr. Steele as a man of 
wit, has rendered me .a suspected "Whig to 
some of the violent ; but (as old Dryden said 
before me) ’tis not the violent I desire to 
please.*’ * 

No: 149, a very ingenious paper on dress, 
is ascribed to Gay, the poet, on the authority 
of ‘ The Publisher to the Reader ; ’ yet the 
Annotators observe thiat it has been rerainted 
as Pope’s, in the latter editions of Pope’s 
works, but is not to be found in Warburton’s 
edition, in octavo, 1761. Common as this 
topic had become with the Essayists, there 
is much novelty in this paper, and more s&i- 
ous truth than the lovers of dress will perhaps 
discover, or allow. Gay knew something of 
dress, for he had been apprenticed to a silk- 
mercer, but “ how long he continued behind 
the counter, or with what degree of softness 
and dexterity he received and accommodated 
tile ladies, as he probably took no delight in 
telling it, is not known.” t The introductory 

4f Letters to and from Mr. Addison, Letter 13, Pope^s Works, 
edit. 1706, vol. Tii. Pope*B character for humour would have 
been sufficienl^ established if he had written no more than the 
letter to Lord Burlington in that yplume,m wMoh he giyes a dia- 
logue with Lintot, the Bookseller.' 

I* Johnson's Life of Gay. 
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paragraph to Pope’s Oisequiim CatlioUcon is 
ascribed to Gay, I know not upon what au- 
thority. The ‘ Publisher,’ goes further, and 
ascribes the whole letter to him, which, how- 
ever. has been always printed in Pope’s works. 
The Annotators think that it might have been 
the joint production of Pope and Gay, com- 
municated in Gay’s handwriting, with which' 
it can hardly be supposed that Steele was 
unacquainted. But this opinion is founded 
on the assumption that Steele wrote the 
^ Publisher to the Reader,’ which from this 
circumstance alone seems a little improbable. 

A short letter, entitled ‘ More Roarings of 
the Lion,’ is supposed to have been written 
by Mr. Lawrence Eusden, of Cambridge, 
who has a poetical version in No. 127, and 
another in No. 1(54. This gentleman was 
afterwards Poet Laureat, but is not allowed 
to hold a very high rank among the favourites 
of the Muses. 

No. 36, a very ingenious defence of pun- 
ning, is assigned on the authority of Dr. Za- 
chary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, to Dr. 
Thomas Birch, Chancellor of Worcester, and 
Prebendary of that Cathedral. Of this gen- 
tleman I know of no memoirs that are ex- 
tant.”* 

The translation of the parting discourse of 
Cyrus to his friends, and a letter on the con- 
duct of the Pharisees, are attributed on good 

^ In Nasli’s Worcestershire, lie is called William Birch, with 
the date 1719 appended. 
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authority to Dr. William Wotton, a writer 
of considerable learning, and prodigious me- 
mory. Mr. Nichols has given some memoirs 
of him in that elaborate and useful collection 
of biographical matter, ‘ The Anecdotes of 
Bowyer.’ 

'No. 130, on the speculative and active 
classes of mankind, was written by the Rev. 
Deane Bartelett. Steele, in his Apology, 
quotes two passagesffrom it, with the follow- 
ing marginal note : ‘ This most reasonable 
and amiable light in which the clergy are here 
placed comes from that modest and good man 
the Rev. Mr. Bartelett.’ — Mr. Bartelett was 
of Merton College, where he took his degree 
of M. A. July 0, 1693. Steele was of the 
same college, and there probably became 
acquainted with him. 

The papers contributed to the Guardian by 
Budgell and Hughes have been alreacty no- 
ticed in- the Preface to the Spectator. Dr. Z. 
Pearce was the author of the humorous let- 
ter in No. 121, signed Ned Mum. . 

No. 125, on the spring, which at least merits 
the epithet ‘ pretty,’ is assigned to Mr. Tho- 
mas Tickell, a writer who has been supposed 
to contribute much more to the Spectators 
and Guardians than can now.be traced to his 
pen. But such was his connection with the 
illustrious author of these works, that the 
outlines of his life have a fair claim on our 
attention. 

Thomas Tickell, the son of the Rev. Rich- 
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ard Tickell, was bom in 1686, at Bride- 
kirk in Cumberland, of which his father was 
Vicar. He was a member of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford; in 1710 he was chosen to a 
fellowship, which he vacated in 1726, by mar- 
riage. During this long period he had never 
taken orders, and held his fellowship by a 
dispensation from the Crown. His inclina- 
tion appears to have been to engage in public 
life, and he obtained thS friendship and pa- 
tronage of Addison by the poetical interest of 
some elegant verses in praise of the opera of 
Rosamond, verses so excellent that Pope did 
not disdain to borrow from them when he 
wrote in praise of Addison.* 

To prepare the public for the favourable 
issue of a negotiation with France, he wrote 
the ‘ Prospect of Peace,’ a poem which Ad- 
dison commended in the Spectator; and 
Tickell’s next poem, the ^ Royal Progress,’ 
very inferior to the former, was inserted, as 
has been already noticed, in No. 620 of the 
same work. The most remarkable incident, 
however, in his life; and what embroiled him 
in a dispute with his contemporaries, was a 
translation of the first book of the Iliad. . This 
Pope and Pope’s friends reported to be an in- 

* The historian of Oumherland says, that if a family tradi- 
tion may he credited, there was a connection between tne fami- 
ly of A'ddison and that of Tiokell. There was, moreover, a 
striking congeniality of manners, temper, talents, and principles 
between them. Addison was modest and mild, a scholar, a gen- 
tleman, a poet, and a Christian ; and so was Tickell : Addison 
also was a Whig^ and Tickell, as Swift used to call him, Whigis^ 
amvus, — Hutchinson’s Cumberland, vol. ii. pp. 247, 248. 
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vidious attack on his translation, then ready 
for publication, and that it was not written, 
by Tickell, but by Addison. The biogra- 
phers of Pope and Addison have examined 
into the truth of these assertions with minute 
attention, and have in general formed a con- 
clusion in favour of Addison. Dr. Johnson 
transcribes Pope’s story, without deciding one 
way or other. The assertions of rival poets 
are generally strong, and perhaps we shall be 
safest in supposing that Addison assisted 
Tickell, and would not have been sorry if he 
had succeeded. Mr. Watts, the printer, as- 
sured a Mend of Mr. Nichols, that “ the trans- 
lation of the first book of the Iliad was in 
Tickell’s handwriting, but much corrected 
and interlined by Addison.”* 

When the Hanover succession was dis- 
puted, Tickell wrote the ^ Letter to Avignon,’ 
which in Dr. Johnson’s opinion stands high 
among party poems ; it expresses “ contempt 
without coarseness, and superiority without 
insolence,” qualities in general so badly ma- 
naged by party poets, that on this account 
alone it ought to be frequently read. 

When Addison went to Ireland as secretary 
to the Earl of -Sunderland, he took Tickell . 
with him, and employed him in public busi- 
ness, and when he rose to be Secretary of 
State for Great Britain, he appointed him his 

* Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems, vol. iv^ p. 316. In 
this Collection are two Poems “ not in Tickell’s works,” one in 
vol. V. of very coasiderahle length, entitled * Oxford.’ 

VOL. xni. 3 
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Under Secretary, against the advice and plea- 
sure of Steele, who appears to have enter- 
tained an unfavourable opinion of his temper, 
and even of his honour.* These suspicions 
Addison is said to have communicated to 
Tickell, the consequence of which afterwards 
broke out openly in Tickell’s Life of Addison, 
and Steele^s dedication of the Drummer. 
The friendship, however, between Addison 
and Tickell remained unabated, and when 
Addison died, he left him the charge of pub- 
lishing his works, with a solemn recommend- 
ation to the patronage of Graggs, his Majes- 
ty’s Principal Secretary of State. Some sin- 
gular circumstances attended this publication, 
which are thus related by Pope in a letter to 
Atterbury : “ Addison’s works came to my 
hands yesterday. I cannot but think it a very 
odd set of incidents, that the book should be 
dedicated by a dead man, (Addison,) to a 
dead man, (Graggs,) and even that the new 
patron, (Lord Warwick,) to whom Tickell 
chose to inscribe his verses, should be dead 
also before they were published. Had I been 
in the Editor’s place I should have been a 
little apprehensive for myself, under a thought 
that every one who had any hand in that 
work was to die before the publication of 
it.” 

To this work Tickell prefixed an elegy on 
the author, the excellence of which seems to 


* Cibber’s Life of Tiokell. 
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be universally acknowledged. Dr.' Johnson 
has selected the third and fourth paragraphs 
as preeminent, to which may perhaps be added 
some lines in the second. The merit of the 
whole, however, has never been surpassed. He 
seems to say no more than grief inspires, and 
his grief and his reflections are those of every 
man who has lost a friend. 

This edition comprises all Addison’s works 
in prose and verse, and is printed in a very 
splendid form in four quarto volumes, orna- 
mented with a fine portrait of Addison by 
Vertue, after Knellerj and with some beauti- 
ful head-pieces principally from designs by 
Sir James Thornhill. Some papers of the 
Tatler have been in the Annotators’ edition 
ascribed to Addison, which are not to be 
found in TickeU’s edition, and he has by a 
mistake reprinted No. 500 of the Spectator, 
which was Steele’s. He has, on the other 
hand, omitted No. 328, the substituted paper, 
which was written by Addison. 

About the year 1725, Tickell was made 
Secretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland, a 
place of great honour, in which he continued 
until 1740, when he died, April 23, at Bath. 
Of his personal character we have little in- 
formation : he is said to have been a man of 
gay conversation, at least a temperate lover 
of wine and company, and in his domestic 
relations without censure. It may be added, 
that he was in one respect at least a man of 
great modesty. He, suppressed his share in 
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the Spectator and Guardian, for which no 
other motive can fairly be assigned, and this 
he did so successfully, that it is not easy to 
determine any one paper to be his. Of those 
which have been attributed to him, upon con- 
jecture, he had no reason to be ashamed ; yet 
it frequently happens that men in advanced 
and serious life do not look upon their juve- 
nile productions with complacency. If this 
apology is unsatisfactory, let it be supposed, 
on the other hand, that he became vain, and 
thought them beneath him.* 

It may not be unentertaining now to take 
a cursory view of the principal periodical 
papers which accompanied or succeeded those 
on which the opinion of the public has be- 
stowed classical fame. A complete enume- 
ration would be difficult: many- of them 
attracted so little notice, as to fall stillborn 
from the press; others acquired temporary 
fame, and are now forgotten ; and a few are 
yet occasionally read or consulted by those 
who are curious to trace the opinions or man- 
ners of the times. 


‘‘ We litive not. been able to learn Tvhat family be left, if 
any; his -widow, -we have beard, was living not many years ago. 
Richard Tickell, Esq., (a late) Commissioner of the Stamps, 
and antlior of the hnmorons pamphlet, called ‘Anticipation,’ as 
■well as of several ingenious poetical productions, is certainly of 
our poet’s fiimily; but thei'e is some reason to think he is a de- 
scendant of his brother, Richard Tickell, Esq., who married in 
■Whitehaven.” Hutchinson, uhi supra. Subsequent informa- 
tion assure.^ me that the late Richard Tickell was the son of 
Richard Tickell, Esjj., who died at Windsor in 1793, and was the 
son of Addison’s friend. Richard, the author of Anticipation, 
died in the same year, a fo-vv months after his father. 


o 
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In this sketch, we shall first follow those 
writers whose success in the Tatler, &c. 
seemed to justify their subsequent attempts 
to guide public opinion in literature, manners, 
or politics. 

Mr. Hughes, after communicating to Addi- 
son the conclusion of the Guardian by Steele, 
which we have already quoted from his let- 
ter, goes on in the same to inform Addison 
that he had sketched the plan of a new paper. 
In this, he supposes a society of learned men, 
of various characters, who meet together to 
carry on a conversation on all kinds of sub- 
jects, and who empower their Secretary to 
draw up any* of their discourses, or publish 
any of their writings, under the title of Regis- 
ter. “ By this means,” he adds, I think the 
town might be sometimes entertained with 
dialogue, which will be a new way of writ- 
ing, either related or set down in form under 
the names of different speakers ; and some- 
times with essays, or with discourses in the 
person of the writer of the paper.” — Addison, 
in his answer, after acknowledging that he 
had read the specimen with pleasure, and ap- 
proved the title of Register, says : To tell 
you truly, I have been so taken up with 
thoughts of that nature for these two or three 
years last past, that I must now take some 
time pour me delasser^ and lay in fuel for a 
future work. In the mean time I should be 
glad if you would set such a project on foot, 
for I know nobody else capable of succeeding 
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in it, and turning it to the good of mankind, 
since my friend has laid it down. I am in a 
thousand troubles for poor Dick, and wish 
that his zeal for the public may not be ruin- 
ous to himself; but he has sent me word, 
that he is determined to go on, and that any 
advice I can give him in this particular, will 
have no weight with him.” * 

In this, Addison proved a true prophet : 
Poor Dick did go on with the Englishman, 
until he was expelled the House of Commons,! 
where he then had .a seat for Stockbridge, for 
some libellous paragraphs in that paper, and 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Crisis.’ This 
event produced his ‘ Apology,’ a very master- 
ly composition, and altogether perhaps supe- 
rior to any of his writings. It is necessary, 
however, to refer the reader to what has been 
.advanced in the Preface to the Tatler respect- 
ing his share in ^ The Crisis,’ which, there .is 
now reason to think, was sketched, if not en- 
tirely written, by Mr. William Moore, a law- 
yer and a coadjutor in the Englishman. 

This scheme between Hughes and Addison 
was not carried into execution ; Steele con- 
tinued the Englishman until it reached the 
fifty-sixth number. He then published a pa- 
j)er, or rather pamphlet, entitled ^ The Eng- 
lishman ; being the close of a paper so called, 

* Duncombe’s Letters, voL i. pp. 78, 79, 80, 81. Edit. 1772. 

t Sir Robert Walpole, let it be remembered, made an able 
speoeh in defence of Steele, on this occasion. See Coso’s Me- 
moirs of Sir R. Walpole, p. 43, vol. i. 4bo. 
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with an epistle concerning the WhigSj Tories, 
and new Converts. By Richard Steele, Esq,’* 
The whole were then reprinted in a handsome 
volume octavo, which does not appear to have 
had more than a temporary sale. 

To the Englishman, the ‘ Lover ’ immedi- 
ately succeeded, in which Steele returns again 
to domestic life and manners. The first pa- 
per appeared Feb. 25, 1714, and the last May 
27, of the same year, making in all forty 
papers. Two of these. Nos., 10 and 39, were 
written by Addison, and reprinted accordingly 
in his works. No. 10, on an extravagant 
fondness for china-ware, is not inferior in rich- 
ness of humour to the best of his Spectators. 
The quotation ftom Epictetus is a masterly 
stroke. No. 39 is intended as a recommenda- 
tion of Budgell’s translation of Theophrastus. 

Before the Lover was finished, our indefa- 
tigable Essayist published ^ The Reader,’ in 
opposition to the Examiner. This reached 
only the ninth number. The Lover and 
Reader were fi:equently reprinted. His next 
attempt was entitled ‘ The Towntalk,’ in a 
series of letters to a lady in the country; it 
consisted also of nine numbers, printed week- 
ly, in quarto, and sold by R. Burleigh, in 
Amen Corner, at the price of threepence each 
number. It is conjectured that they were a 
series of genuine letters, written by Steele to 

* This does not appear to have hehn printed in folio, as the 
other papers were, at least it is not in the folio copy obligingly 
lent to me by Mr. rTichols. 
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his lady, then in the country, and that they 
were afterwards altered and enlarged for pub- 
lic use. They are generally amusing, but the 
first is. highly exceptionable on account of its 
indelicacy, a fault for which Steele is not 
often to blame. • Pope did him justice when 
he said, “ he had a real love of virtue.’’ The 
first number of the Towntalk was published 
Dec. 17, 1714, and the last Feb. 13, 1715-16. 
Three papers, entitled ‘ The Tea-Table,’ were 
published by Steele, in February, 1715-16, of 
which no further account has been transmit- 
ted. It is evident that none of the last men- 
tioned papers were eminently successful, 
although some of them have great merit, ^nd 
amply deserve the handsome form in which 
they have lately been published.* 

Steele’s next appearance as an Essayist, was 
in ‘ The Plebeian,’ No. 1, March 14, 1718-19. 
Four numbers of this have been reprinted in 
Mr. Nichols’s edition. The whole relate to 
the Peerage Bill, and deserve notice princi- 
pally on account of the quarrel which they 
produced between Addison and Steele. Of 
this unfortunate affair Dr. Johnson, in his Life 
of Addison, has given the following particu- 
lars : — 

“ In 1718-19, a controversy was agitated, 
with great vehemence, between those friends 
of long continuance, Addison and Steele, It 


* By Mr. Nichols, in 1789, 2 vols. cr. octavo, enriched -with 
valuable annotations, to which 1 have been much, indebted, and 
with a very ingenious Preface to The Lover. 
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may be asked, in the language of Homer, 
what power or what cause could set them at 
variance ? The subject of their dispute was 
of great importance. The Earl of Sunder- 
land proposed an Act, called the Peerage Bill, 
by which the number of peers should be fixed, 
and the king restrained from any new crea- 
tion of nobility, unless when an old family 
should be extinct. To this the lords would 
naturally agree ; and the king, who was yet 
little acquainted with his own prerogative, 
and, as is now well known, almost indifferent 
to the possession of the crown, had been per- 
suaded to consent. The only difficulty was 
found among the commons, who were not 
likely to approve the perpetual exclusion of 
themselves and their posterity. The bill, 
therefore, was eagerly opposed, and among 
others by Sir Robert Walpole, whose speech 
was published. The lords might think their 
dignity diminished by improper advance- 
ments, and particularly by the introduction of 
twelve new peers at once, to produce a ma- 
jority of tories in the last reign ; an act of 
authority violent enough, yet certainly legal, 
and by no means to be compared with that 
contempt of national right, with which some- 
time afterwards, by. the instigation of Whig- 
ism, the commons, chosen by the people for 
three years, chose themselves for seven. But 
whatever might be the disposition of the lords, 
the people had no wish to increase their 
power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele 
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observed in a letter to the Earl of Oxford, was 
to introduce an aristocracy, for a majority in 
the House of Lords, so limited, would have 
been despotic and irresistible. To prevent 
this subversion of the ancient establishment, 
Steele, whose pen readily seconded his poli- 
tical passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation 
by a pamphlet, called The Plebeian. To this 
an answer was published by Addison, under 
the title of The Old Whig, in which it is not 
discovered that Steele was then known to be 
the advocate of the commons. Steele replied 
by a second Plebeian, and, whether by igno- 
rance or by courtesy, confined himself to his 
question, v^ithout any personal notice of liis 
opponent. * Nothing hitherto was committed 
against the laws of friendship, or proprieties 
of decency; but controvertists cannot long 
retain their kindness for each other. The 
Old Whig answered the Plebeian, and could 
not forbear some contempt of ^ lAttle Dicky^ 
whose trade it was to write pamphlets.^ 
Dicky ^ however, did not lose his settled vene- 
ration for his friend ; but contented himself 
with quoting some lines of Cato, which were 
at once detection and reproof. The bill was 
laid aside during that session ; and Addison 
died before the next, in which its commit- 
ment was rejected by two hundred sixty-five 
to one hundred seventy-seven. Every reader 
surely must regret that these two illustrious 
friends, after so many years past in confidence 
and endearment, in unity of interest, conform- 
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ity of opinion, and fellowship of study, should 
finally part in acrimonious opposition. Such 
a controversy was Bellum plusqmm civile^ as 
Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction 
find other advocates ? But, among the un- 
certainties of the human state, we are doomed 
to number the instability of friendship.” 

We cannot doubt that this unhappy con- 
test aggravated the regret which Steeie felt 
for Addison’s death, and it is certain that* he 
afterwards resented nothing so warmly as the 
supposition that he had lost any part of that 
reverence and affection with which he always 
contemplated the genius and virtues of his 
illustrious friend. Of this we have at least 
one decided proof iii his “ Address to Mr. 
Congreve,” prefixed to Addison’s Comedy of 
the Drummer. ■ 

After this we find another attempt of the 
patriotic kind, by Steele, entitled “ The Spin- 
ster,” in defence of the woollen manufactures, 
of which one number only was published. 
But he admitted no permanent relaxation 
from writing Essays ; and on Saturday, Jan. 
2, 1719-20, commenced “ The Theatre,” , by 
&ir John Edgar ^ which was continued every 
Tuesday and Saturday, price two pence. Of 
this paper Bishop Bundle says, with truth, 
that “ it is written in the spirit of the Old Tat- 
lers,” and adds, that the demand for them 
was so great, that even Steele’s fiercest ene- 
mies bought them up, and enjoyed the Author, 
while they persecuted the man. * The affairs 
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of the theatre ai’e the principal subjects oi 
this paper, as may be conjectured from its 
title. It is curious, also, as including a con- 
siderable portion of his private history. But 
notwithstanding the avidity with which it 
was bought up, it was concluded April 5, 
1720, when it had reached the twenty-eighth 
number. With these Mr. Nichols has repub- 
lished, as a foil. The Anti- Theatre by Sir John 
Falstaffe, in fifteen numbers.* And here at 
length ended Steele’s labours as an Essayist. 

Towards the conclusion of the Tatler, Ad- 
dison published five numbers of a paper called 
The Whig Examiner, “in which,” says the 
great critic so often quoted, “ is employed all 
the force of gay malevolence and humorous 
satire.” “ Every reader,” he adds, “ of every 
party, since personal malice is past, and the 
papers which once inflamed the nation are 
read only as efiusidns of wit, must wish for 
more Whig Examiners ; for on no occasion 
was the genius of Addison more vigorously 
exerted, and on none did the superiority of his 
powers more evidently appear.” 

The Freeholder, by the same writer, and 
undertaken in defence of the established 
government at a very critical period, appeared 
first on Dec. 23, 1715, and was continued 
every Friday and Monday, until the rising of 
parliament, when the last paper. No. 55, was 


* In two vo]s. cr. octavo, 1791, comprising many scarce pieces 
written by, or concerning Steele, and illustrated by valuable 
notes. 
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published, June 29, 1716. The author endea- 
vours to guard against a common trick in 
that age by the following conclusion : “ If any 
writer shall do this paper so much honour, as 
to inscribe the title of it to others which may 
be published upon the laying down of this 
work, the whole praise or dispraise of such a 
performance will belong to some other author; 
this fifty-fifth being the last paper that will 
come from the hand of the Freeholder.” 

In the Freeholder, as the ground the author 
took was strong, though disputed, we have 
much display of powerful argument, as well 
as humour. The Tory Fox-lmmterh^^ always 
been admired, but some will probably join 
with Dr. Johnson in censuring that part of the 
Pretender^ s Journal^ in which one topic of 
ridicule is his poverty ; while others, on con- 
sulting the passage, and considering it in 
connection with what precedes and follows, 
will discover only a very harmless piece of 
pleasantry.* — Steele’s opinion of the Free- 
holder strongly marks the dijfference between 
the political cast of himself and Addison. 
He thought the humour of the Freeholder too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times ; and is 
reported to have said that the minis^y made 
use of a lute, when they should have called 
for a trumpet.! 

* ^^Anno regni guai'io — ^he ordered the Lord High Treasurer 
to pay oir the debts of the crown, which hud been contracted 
since his i^ccessiou to the throne: particularly a milh-score of 
threS years standing.” Freeholder, No 86. 

t Johnson’s Life of Addison. 
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The -most considerable of the periodical 
papers that were contemporary with those of 
Addison and Steele, is The Examiner, which 
appears to have been of great political conse- 
quence, although, to use the expression of 
one of its authors, it is now “ down among 
the dead men.” This paper was begun, con- 
ducted, and supported, by the ministry of the 
last four years of Queen Anne. The first 
number is dated August 3, 1710, and the last, 
or what is supposed by the Annotator, to 
whom I am indebted for the history of this 
paper, to be the last, is dated July 26, 1714. 
The authors were, Swift, who wrote thirty- 
three papers, republished in his works, Mr. 
Secretary St. John, Dr. Atterbury, Mr. Prior, 
Dr. Freind, Mrs. Manley, Dr. William King, 
who is said to have been the ostensible author 
before it devolved on Swift, whqse first paper 
is the fourteenth, and Mr. Oldisworth. It 
was set up in opposition to the Tatler, in 
consequence of some political articles which 
Steele wrote, or of which he was contented 
to bear the blame ; but the plan of the two 
papers was essentially different, and the public 
has long since decided in favour of the Tatler. 

The Tory- Examiner, for such it was of 
Swift, produced the Whig-Examiner of Ad- 
dison, which reached only to the fifth number, 
and gave way to the Medley, the first number 
of which appeared Oct. 5^ 1710. This was 
conducted upon the same political principles 
with the Whig-Examiner, but with more vio- 
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lence, and less ability. The principal author 
was Arthur Maynwaring, Esq., a gentleman 
of fortune and political consequence, to whom 
Steele dedicated the first volume of the Tatler. 
His assistants in this work were, Clements, 
Secretary to the Earl of Peterborough, Dr. 
Kennet, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, 
Mr. Anthony Henley, and Steele, who wrote 
part of No. 23. — No. 45, the last paper, is 
dated Aug. 6, 1611. 

During the publication of the Tatler, among 
other puny efforts to gain popularity and pro- 
fit, by an imitation of that plan, appeared a 
periodical work, entitled* ‘ The Visions of Sir 
Heister Ryley: with other Entertainments. 
Consisting of two hundred Discourses and 
Letters, representing, by way of Image and 
Description, the Character^ of Virtue, Beauty, 
Affection, Love, and Passion, &c., &c.’ Whe- 
ther Ryley was a real or fictitious name does 
not appear. It was printed in the quarto size. 
No. 1, is dated Aug. 21, 1710, and No. 80, the 
last in the copy* now before me, Feb. 21, 
1710-11. Each number is divided into two 
or three speculations, dated from different 
places, in imitation of the Tatler, and this 
unfortunately is the only instance in which 
that work has been imitated. The whole is 
a miserable collection of commonplace re- 
marks, such as would not now be tolerated 
in the most illiterate of our periodical publica- 
tions. * 

‘ The Lay- Monk,’ was a paper undertaken 
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by Sir Richard Blackmore, not for fame or 
profit, he says, but that he might have the 
satisfaction of accomplishing a design for the 
public good. He had offered his assistance 
to Addison, and to Hughes, and when they 
declined it, he resolved, by the aid of another 
friend, to publish a paper three times a week, 
and “ to own that he had some hand in it.” 
The first of these papers was published* Nov, 
16, 1713, and the last Feb. 1713-14. Mr, 
Hughes, when it was once begun, was induc- 
ed to be a contributor, and acknowledges, in 
one letter, the third, sixth, and ninth papers ; 
and ill another, he says that the character of 
Ned Freeman and all the Friday's papers 
were his. It met with no great success, yet 
Hughes thinks it began to grow upon the 
town, and might have been continued with 
moderate success, if Sir Richard had not 
been weary, and dropped it.* Who the other 
friend mentioned by Sir Richard was, does 
not appear. The plan is not altogether un- 
like that which Hughes sketches to Addison ; 
the supposition being that some literary men, 
whose characters are described, had retired to 
a house in the country, to enjoy philosophical 
leisure, and resolved to instruct the public, by 
communicating their disquisitions and amuse- 
ments. Such a plan, however, was not very 
happy, as it obviously could not embrace 
common life and manners, and the town pro- 
bably would not have suffered the instruc- 
* Duncomlje’s Letters, vol. i. pp. 83, 101, edit. 1772. 
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tions of country gentlemen. It reached to 
the fortieth paper, and was republished in one 
volume, with the title of the ‘ Lay-Monastery, 
being a Sequel to the Spectators,’ which, as 
was the opinion then, had been finally con- 
cluded with No. 555, the last of the seventh 
volume. 

“ This period,” says Theobald, “ may well 
be called the age of counsellors, when every 
Blockhead, who could write his own name, 
attempted to inform and amuse the public ; ” 
“ Close on the heels,” as he expresses it, “ of 
the inimitable Spectator,” this author began, 
in Mist’s Journal, a newspaper of the day, a 
paper, entitled the Censor, the first number 
of which is- dated April 11, 1715. In this, he 
rather unluckily assumed the name of John- 
son, a descendant of Ben Jonson, and pre- 
tended to have inherited “ a considerable 
portion of his spirit.” It continued, but with 
many intermissions, to June 1, 1717, in all 
ninety-six papers ; afterwards printed in three 
volumes 12mo. It has since, not altogether 
undeservedly, sunk into oblivion. 

A paper of very considerable merit was un- 
dertaken by Ambrose Philips, in the year 
1718, and continued for some time with spirit 
and success, entitled ‘ The Freethinker.’ The 
first paper is dated March 24, 1718, and the 
last, Bept. 28, 1719, in all one hundred and 
fifty-nine papers, many of which are distin- 
guished for taste and humour. Philips’s, co- 
adjutors were indeed men of acknowledged 

VOL. xiir. 4 
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talents; Boulter, afterwards Archbishop of 
Armagh, and PhUips’s great patron, was one : 
many of the best papers are said to have been 
written by the Rev. George Stubbs, Rector of 
Gunville, in Dorsetshire. Dr. Pearce, the late 
Bishop of Rochester, wrote at least one very 
beautiful paper, (No. 114.) The other contri- 
butors were the Right Hon. Richard West, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Rev. Gilbert 
Burnett, and the Rev. Henry Steevens. This 
Burnett, if I mistake not, was vicar of Cogge- 
shall, Essex, and minister of St. James’s Clerk- 
enwell.* The Freethinker was afterwards 
printed in three volumes, 13mo., and has un- 
dergone at least two impressions. 

Having mentioned ^ Mist’s Journal,’ it may 
be necessary to add, that it was the first pa- 
per written against the government, after the 
accession of the present royal family. Its ob- 
ject of opposition was the protestant succes- 
sion. The printer was Mr. Nathaniel^ Mist, 
of Great Carter Lane, who, for a libel in one 
of the papers, was obliged to take refuge at 
Boulogne. He is said to have been permitted 
afterwards to return home, on condition of 
not meddling any longer with politics. He 
then carried on the trade of wine merchant 
until his death in 1737. 

This Journal was followed, and nearly un- 
der the same management, by ^ Fog’s Journal,’ 

* Welsted contributed some poetical pieces to tlie Freethinkr 
er. See Nichols’s Life of Welsted, prefixed to his works, p. 22, 
Oct. 1787. 
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which is said to have been very popular. Lord 
Chesterfield wrote at least three papers in it, 
A selection of the best papers was published 
in two volumes, octavo, in 1732.* The first 
of these is dated Sept 28, 1728, and the last 
Dec. 25, 1731, but the paper was continued 
long after this, the date of Lord Chesterfield’s 
first contribution being Jan. 17, 1736, and his 
last, April 10th of that year. I suspect it was 
concluded soon after, and succeeded by an- 
other paper, written by the opposition, called 

‘ Common Sense,’ the first number of which, 
dated Feb. 5, 1737, was written by Lord 
Chesterfield, who wrote also Nos. 3, 4, 14, 16, 
19, 25, 30, 32, 33, 37, 61, 54, 57, 89, 93, and 
103. His lordship’s contributions to these 
papers were mostly on subjects of morals or 
manners, and some of them are equal if not 
superior to the most admired of his periodical 
compositions. Lord Lyttleton was also a 
writer in this paper. A late writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine has conjectured that 
Dr. Johnson wrote in this paper ; but No. 32, 
which is quoted in proof, was certainly the 
production of Lord Chesterfield. Mr. Molloy 
was the most constant writer. 

® The True Briton ’ began to be published 
about the time of Atterbury’s plot. The first 
number bears date June 3, 1723, and the 74th 
or last, Feb. 17, 1723-4. The whole were 
written by the wretched Duke of Wharton. 

* There had previoualy appeared a selection from Mist’s 
Journal, printed about 1722. 
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Its libellous tendency incurred a prosecution, 
to escape which iJie printers and publishers 
fled to the continent. The Duke republished 
a part of it in volumes. 

« The Craftsman,’ long a paper of great 
celebrity for its political influence, and the dis- 
turbance it gave to Sir Robert Walpole’s 
ministry, was conducted by Mr. Amhurst, a 
man of considerable ability, but loose and un- 
principled. He was assisted in this undertak- 
ing by Lord Bolingbroke, and Mr. Pulteney, 
afterwards Earl of Bath, Daniel Pulteney, his 
relation, and probably by the other leaders of 
opposition. The first paper is dated Dec. 5, 
1726. In its republished state it fills fourteen 
volumes, but is now little read. Ten or 
txN^^elve thousand of this paper are said to 
have been sold in a day, Amhurst had be- 
fore this written a witty but scurrilous paper, 
called ‘ Terr©-Filius,’ which began in 1721, 
and consists of fifty numbers. For this he 
was expelled from the University of Oxford. 

‘ Cato’s Letters ’ began to be published in 
1720, and were reprinted in four volumes, 
12mo., under the title of “ Cato’s Letters, or 
Essays on Liberty, civil or religious, and 
other important subjects.” This work was 
written by Gordon and Trenchard, and must 
have been very acceptable to the public taste, 
as it passed through four editions before the 
year 1737. The same authors were concern- 
ed in another paper, entitled the ‘ Independent 
Whig,’ in opposition to the principles and 
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practices of what was called the High Church 
party; it consisted of fifty-three papers, began 
Jan. 20, 1719-20, and concluded Jan. 4, 1720-1. 
It has been reprinted at least once, 

‘The Universal Spectator’ was a newspa- 
per published weekly, with an Essay prefixed 
to each paper, “by Henry Stonecastle, of 
Northumberland, Esq.” From the year 1730, 
to 1741, or perhaps longer. That learned and 
indefatigable historian and antiquary, Oldys, 
is said to have been the author of some of 
these papers; one John KeUy, a dramatic 
poet, is mentioned as another writer, and the 
author of Sir John Hawkins’s Life, in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, asserts that Sir John, 
when a very young man, was an occasional 
contributor. These papers were collected 
and published in four volumes, 1747 ; there is 
some vivacity and humour, and much know- 
ledge of life and manners, in many of them ; 
the plan, at least, was evidently that of the 
original Spectators. 

‘ The Champion ’ was more of a political 
cast, in hostility to Sir B. Walpole, although 
not without a considerable mixture of papers 
on subjects of wit and humour. The adver- 
tisement to the copy now before me, (2 vols. 
12mo, third edition,) informs us, that there 
were four writers concerned in it, the prin- 
cipal of whom were Fielding and Ealph.^ 
Fielding’s papers, if I mistake not, are those 
marked with a 0. or an L. The first number 
is dated Nov. 15, 1739, and the last, June 17, 
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1740. Fielding was also concerned in a pa- 
per, entitled* ‘ The True Patriot,^ begun Nov, 
6, 1745, in opposition to the designs of the 
Pretender and his friends. Some of these 
papers are very deservedly reprinted in his 
works. 

‘ The Old Whig, or Consistent Protestant,’ 
was written chiefly by Dissenters, and on dis- 
senting principles. The first paper is dated 
March 13, 1735, and the last March 13, 
1737-8. It was afterwards published by 
subscription, in two volumes octavo. Dr. 
Chandler was the author of about fifty of the 
papers ; and the late Rev. Micaiah Towgood 
wrote three of them. 

‘ Old England, or the Constitutional Jour- 
nal, by Jeffery Broadbottom^ of Covent Gar- 
den, Esq.,’ was another of that numerous class 
of papers set up in opposition to the ministry 
of the times. The first paper, dated Feb., 
1743, was written by Lord Chesterfield. Its 
object was to puU down the ministers who 
succeeded Sir Robert Walpole, or the New- 
castle party, who had gained over Mr. Pulte- 
ney and Lord Carteret. The third paper is 
also attributed to Lord Chesterfield by Mr. 
Maty, but Ralph and Guthrie are said to 
have iDeen the principal writers. 

‘ The Free Briton ’ was one of the few pa- 
pers established by government, to repel the 
frequent attacks made upon them. It was 
published under the direction of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and written principally by William 
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Arnall, who was bred an attorney, but com- 
menced party- writer when under twenty. He 
is said to have received for Free Britons and 
other writings, in four years, above ten thou- 
sand pounds. There is a short article re- 
specting him in the Biographical Dictionary, 
taken chiefly from the notes on the Dunciad. 

‘ The Daily Gazetteer ’ was a title given 
very properly, as Mr. Maty thinks, to certain 
papers, each of which lasted but a day. Into 
this, as a common sink, was received all the 
trash which had been before dispersed in 
several journals, and circulated at the public 
expense of the nation. The authors were 
obscure men, though sometimes relieved by 
occasional essays from statesmen, courtiers, 
bishops, deans, and doctors. The meaner 
sort were rewarded with money ; others with 
places or benefices from an hundred to a 
thousand pounds a year.'^ By an account 
now before me, it appears that the ministry 
paid to their writers, from 1731 to 1741, the 
sum of 50,0771 18s. Of this, Arnall above 
mentioned received about 11,000^., and Wal- 
thoe, the publisher and printer of the Daily 
Courant, above 28,000Z. 

‘ The Memoirs of the Grub-Street Society ’ 
was a humorous and very miscellaneous 
paper, begun Thursday, Jan. 8, 1730, and 
continued about three years. What were 
esteemed the best pieces, both in prose and 
verse, were published afterwards in two 
* Maty’s Miscellaneous Works of Lord Chesterfield. 
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volumes 12mo, Bavius and Mcevius^ the as- 
sumed names of the authors, were Dr. Rus- 
sell, a physician, and Dr. John Martin, after- 
wards a Professor of Botany in the University 
of Cambridge. 

To these may be added the following: 
‘ The London Journal/ which was older than 
The Craftsman, and in opposition to it. ‘ The 
Weekly Register,’ circa 1730—1, or topics of 
literature and manners j ^ The British Jour- 
nal,’ begun Jan. 1731, on the same subjects ; 
< The Daily Courant,’ ‘ Read’s Journal.’ / The 
Templar,’ begun Feb. 1731 j (he calls himself 
a nephew to the Spectator’s Templar ;) ‘ The 
Fool/ by William Horsley ; ‘ The Prompter/ 
by Aaron HUl, circa 1734-^. Of all these, 
specimens may be seen in the early volumes 
of that very curious and valuable repository, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

This list of the papers which succeeded the 
Tatlers and Spectators, although perhaps far 
from complete, may yet show that the long 
space which intervened between the Guardian 
and the Rambler, which is the next work of 
classical merit, was filled up with many at- 
tempts of the periodical kind to instruct or to 
amuse, to inflame or to pacify the minds of 
the public, according to the various views of 
the writers, or rather of those by whom they 
were employed ; and it may also show that 
the importance of this mode of communica- 
tion was now universally acknowledged. It 
is, indeed, to be regretted that manners and 
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morals, although evidently the great object of 
the Spectator, and what rendered that paper 
a profitable as well as honourable concern, 
were frequently forgot in the tumult of par- 
ties, civil and religious, and that the time 
again returned when “ nothing was conveyed 
to the people ” in the commodious manner of 
Essay, “ but controversy relating to the church 
or state, of which they taught many to talk 
whom they could not teach to judge.” 

Of the works now enumerated, by far the 
greater part are of this description ; and al- 
though there are some valuable papers on 
general and useful topics to be here and there 
discovered, yet they are so incumbered in the 
volumes of angry politics and long-forgotten 
contests, that they have suffered the common 
lot of those who associate with bad company. 
With respect to their general merit as com- 
positions, if the public be allowed the deci- 
sive judge of what is addressed to its collective 
capacity, we may gather what that decision 
long has been, by the difloiculty with which 
we recover the dates or even the names of 
many papers which once proudly “ strutted 
and fretted tlieir hour” on the stage of poli- 
tical contest, and are now known not to the 
common but to the curious reader, and are to 
be found not in shops, but in ancient reposi- 
tories, in which no place either of honour or 
distinction is allotted to them. 
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The following extract from the scarce 
pamphlet mentioned in the Preface to the 
Tatler, and supposed to have been written 
by Gay, may throw some light on the rivals 
of the Tatler. 

“ The expiration of Bickerstaff’s Lucubra^ 
tions was attended with much the same con- 
sequences as the death of Meliboeus’s ox in 
Virgil; as the latter engendered swarms of 
bees, the former immediately produced whole 
swarms of little satirical scribblers. 

“One of these authors calls himself the 
Growler; and assured us that, to make 
amends for Mr. Steele^s silence, he was re- 
solved to growl at us weekly, as long as we 
should think fit to give him any encourage- 
ment Another gentleman, with more mo- 
desty, calls his paper the Whisperer, and a 
third, to please the ladies, christened his the 
Tell-Tale. 

“ At the same time came out several Tat- 
lers ; each of which, with equal truth and wit, 
assured us, that he was the genuine Isaac 
BickerstalF. 

“ It may be observed, that when the Squire 
laid down his pen, though he could not but 
foresee that several scribblers would soon 
snatch it up, which he might, one would 
think, easily have prevented, he scorned to 
take any further care about it, but left the 
field fairly open to any worthy successor. 
Immediately some of our wits were for form- 
ing themselves into a club, headed by one 
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Mr. Harrison, and trying how they could 
‘ shoot in this bow of Ulysses ; ’ but soon found 
that this sort of writing requires so fine and 
particular a manner of thinking, with so exact 
a knowledge of the world, as must have made 
them utterly despair of success. 

“ They seemed indeed, at first, to think that 
what was only the garnish of the former Tat- 
lers was that which recommended them, and 
not those substantial entertainments which 
they every where abound in. 

“ Accordingly, they were continually talking 
of their Maid, Night-cap, Spectacles, and 
Cha/rles Lillie. However, there were now and 
then some faint endeavours at Humour, and 
sparks of. Wit, which the Town, for want of 
better entertainment, was content to hunt 
after, through a heap of impertinences ; but 
even those are at present become wholly in- 
visible, and quite swallowed up in the blaze 
of the Spectator,” 




OBIGINAL DEDICATIONS. 


VOLUME I. 


TO 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CADOGAN. 

SIR, 

In the character of Guardian, it behooves me to 
do honour to such as have deserved well of society, 
and laid out worthy and manly qualities in the 
service of the public. No man has more eminently 
distinguished himself this way than Mr, Cadogan ; 
with a contempt of pleasure, rest, and ease, when 
called to the duties of your glorious profession, 
you have lived in a familiarity with dangers, and, 
with a strict eye upon the final purpose of the at- 
tempt, have wholly disregarded what should befall 
yourself in the prosecution of it : thus has life risen 
to you, as fast as you resigned it, and every new 
hour, for having so frankly lent the preceding mo- 
ments to the cause of justice and of liberty, has 
come home to you improved with honour. This 
happy distinction, which is so very peculiar to you, 
with the addition of industry, vigilance, patience of 
laboui’, thirst, and hunger, in common with the 
meanest soldier, has made your pi'esent fortune un- 
envied. For the public always reaped greater ad- 
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vantage from the example of successful merit, than 
the deserving man himself can possibly be possessed 
of ; your country knows how eminently you excel in 
the several parts of military skill, whether in assign- 
ing the encampment, accommodating the troops, 
leading to the charge, or pursuing the enemy : the 
retreat being the only part of the profession which 
has not fallen within the experience of those who 
learned their warfare under the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. But the true and honest purpose of this 
Epistle is to desire a place in your friendship, with- 
out pretending to add any thing to your reputation, 
who, by your own gallant actions, have acquired 
that your name through all ages shall be read with 
honour, wherever mention shall be made of that il- 
lustrious captain. 

I am, sir. 

Your most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 

The Guardian. 
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VOLUME n. 


TO 

MR. PULTENEY.* 


SIB, 

The greatest honour of human life is to live well 
with men of merit ; and I hope you will pardon me 
the vanity of publishing, by this means, my happi- 
ness in being able to name you among my friends. 
The conversation' of a gentleman, that has a refined 
taste of letters, and a disposition in which those let- 
ters found nothing to correct, but very much to ex- 
ert, is a good fortune too uncommon to be enjoyed 
in silence. In others, the greatest business of learn- 
ing is to weed the soil : in you, it had nothing else 
to do, but to bring forth fruit. Affability, compla- 
cency, and genei’osity of heart, which are natural 
to you, wanted nothing from literature, but to refine 
and direct the application of them. After I have 
boasted I had some share in your familiarity, I 
know not how to do you the justice of celebrating 
you for the choice of an elegant and worthy ac- 
quaintance, with whom you live in the happy com- 
munication of generous sentiments, which contribute, 
not only to your own mutual entertainment and im- 
provement,, but to the honor and service of your 
country. Zeal for the public good is the character- 
istic of a man of honour, and a gentleman, and must 


* Afterwards Earl of Bath. 
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take place of pleasures, profits, and all other private 
gratifications. Whoever wants this motive, is an 
open enemy or an inglorious neuter to mankind, in 
proportion to the misapplied advantages with which 
nature and fortune have blessed him. But you 
have a soul animated with nobler views, and know 
that the distinction of wealth and plenteous circum- 
stances is a tax upon an honest mind, to endeavour, 
as much as the occurrences of life will give him 
leave, to guard the properties of others, and be vigi- 
lant for the good of his fellow-subjects. 

This generous inclination, no man possesses in a 
warmer degree than yourself ; which, that Heaven 
would reward with long possession of that reputa- 
tion into which you have made so early an entrance, 
the reputation of a man of sense, a good citizen, and 
agreeable companion, a disinterested friend, and an 
unbiased patriot, is the hearty prayer of, 

Sir, 

Your most obliged, 
and most obedient, 

humble servant, 

The Guardian. 
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PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 


It is a justice which Mr. Ironside owes gentlemen 
who have sent him their assistances from time to 
time, in the carrying on of this work, to acknow- 
ledge that obligation, though at the same time he 
himself dwindles into the character of a mere 
publisher, by making the acknowledgment. But 
whether a man does it out of justice or gratitude, or 
any other virtuous reason or not, it is also a pru- 
dential act to take no more upon a man than he can 
bear. Too large a credit has made many a bank- 
rupt, but taking even less than a man can answer 
with ease, is a sure fund for extending it whenever 
his occasions require. All those Papers which are 
distinguished by the mark of a were written 
by a gentleman who has obliged the world with pro- 
ductions too sublime to admit that the author of them 
should receive any addition to his reputation from 
such loose occasional thoughts as make up these lit- 
tle treatises. For which reason his naiiie shall be 
concealed. Those which are marked with a star, 
were composed by Mr. Budgell. That upon dedica- 
tions, with the Epistle of an Author to Himself, The 
Club of little Men, The Receipt to make an Epic 
Poem, The Paper of the G-ardens of Alcinous, and 
the Catalogue of Greens, that against Barbarity to 
VOL. XIII. 5 
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Animals, and some others, have Mr. Pope for their 
Author. JSTow I mention this gentleman, I take 
this opportunity, out of the affection I have for his 
person, and respect to his merit, to let the world 
know that he is now translating Homer’s Iliad by 
subscription. He has given good proof of his ability 
for the work, and the men of greatest wit and learn- 
ing of this nation, of all parties, are, according to 
their different abilities, zealous encouragers or soli- 
citors for the work. 

But to my present purpose. The letters from 
Gnatho of the Cures performed by Flattery, and that 
of comparing Dress to Criticism, are Mr. Gay’s. 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Philips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Cai’ey, 
Mr. Eusden, Mr. Ince, and Mr. Hughes, have obliged 
the town with entertaining Discourses in these Vo- 
lumes; and Mr. Berkeley, of Trinity College in 
Dublin, has embellished them with many excellent 
arguments in honour of religion and virtue. Mr. 
Parnell will, I hope, forgive me, that without his 
leave I mention that I have seen his haiid on the 
like occasion. There are some Discourses of a less 
pleasing nature, which relate to the divisions amongst 
us, and such, lest any of these gentlemen should 
suffer from unjust suspicion, I must impute to the 
right Author of them, who is one Mr. Steele, of 
Langunnor, in the County of Carmarthen, in South 
Wales. 
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No. 1. THURSDAY, MARCH 12, 1713. 


HART. EF. i. 1. 1. 


He, whom you seek. 

There is no passion so universal, however diver- 
sified or disguised under different forms and appear- 
ances, as the vanity of being known to the rest of 
mankind, and communicating a man^s parts, virtues,, 
or qualifications, to the world : this is so strong upon 
men of great genius, that they have a restless fond- 
ness for satisfying, the world in the mistakes they 
might possibly be under, with relation even to their 
physiognomy. Mr. Airs, that excellent penman, 
has taken care to affix his own image opposite to the 
title-page of his learned treatise, wherein he instructs 
the youth of this nation to arrive at a flourishing 
hand. The Author of The Key to Interest, both 
simple and compound, containing practical rules 
plainly expressed in words at length for all rates of 
interest and times of payment for what time soever, 
makes up to us the misfortune of his living at Ches- 
ter, by following^the example of the above-mentioned 
Airs, and coming up to town, over against his title- 
page, in a very becoming periwig, and a flowing robe 
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or mantle, inclosed in a circle of foliages ; below bis 
portraiture, for our further satisfaction as to the age 
of that useful writer, is subscribed “ Johannes Ward 
de eimtaU Qestrice^ cetat sucb 58. An. Dom. 1706.” 
The serene aspect of these writers, joined with the 
great encouragement I observe is given to another, 
or what is indeed to be suspected, in which he in- 
dulges himself, confirmed me in the notion I have 
of the prevalence of ambition this waj. The author 
whom I hint at shall be nameless, but his counte- 
nance is communicated to the public in several views 
and aspects drawn hy the most eminent painters, 
and forwarded by engravers, artists by way of 
mezzo-tinto, etchers, and the like.* There was, I 
remember, some years ago, one John Gale, a fellow 
that played upon a pipe, and diverted the multitude 
hy dancing in a ring they made about him, whose 
face became generally known, and the artists em- 
ployed their skill in delineating his features, because 
every man was a judge of the similitude of them. 
There is little else, than what this John Gale arrived 
at, in the advantages men enjoy from common fame ; 
yet do 1 fear it has always a part in moving us to 
exert ourselves in such things, as ought to derive 
their beginnings from nobler considerations. But I 
think it is no great matter to the public what is the 
incentive which makes men bestow time in their 
service, provided there be any thing useful in what 
they produce ; I shall proceed, therefore, to give an 
account of my intended labors, not without some hope 
of having my vanity, at the end of them, indulged 
in the sort above mentioned. 

I should not have assumed the title of Guardian, 


* Dr. Sacheverell, who was highly honoured in this way, 
being placed in effigy on handkerchiefs, fans, urinals, &c. 
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had I not maturely considered that the qualities 
necessary for doing the duties of that character, 
proceed from the integrity of the mind, more than 
the excellence of the understanding. The former 
of these qualifications it is in the power of every 
man to arrive at ; and the more he endeavours that 
way, the less will he want the advantages of the lat- 
ter ; to be faithful, to be honest, to be just, is what 
you will demand in the choice of your Guardian ; or 
if you find added to this, that he is pleasant, inge- 
nious, and agreeable, there will overflow satisfactions 
which make for the ornament, if not so immediately 
to the use of your life. As to the diverting part of 
this paper, by what assistance I shall be capacitated 
for that, as well as what proofs I have given of my 
behaviour as to integrity in former life, will appear 
from my history to be delivered in ensuing discourses. 
The main purpose of the work shall be, to protect 
the modest, the industrious ; to celebrate the wise, 
the valiant ; to encourage the good, the pious ; to 
confront the impudent, the idle ; to contemn the vain, 
the cowardly ; and to disappoint the wicked and pro- 
fane. This work cannot be carried on but by pre- 
serving a strict regard, not only to the duties but 
civilities of life, with the utmost impartiality towards 
things and persons. The unjust application of the 
advantages of breeding and fortune, is the. source 
of all calamity both public and private ; the correc- 
tion therefore, or rather admonition, of a Guardian 
in all the occux'rences of a various being, if given 
with a benevolent spirit, would certainly be of gene- 
ral service. 

In order to contribute as far as I am able to it, I 
shall publish in respective papers whatever I think 
may conduce to the advancement of the conversation 
of gentlemen, the improvement of ladies, the wealth 
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of traders, and the encouragement of artificers. 
The circumstance relating to those who excel in 
mechanics, shall be considered with particular appli- 
cation. It is not to be immediately conceived by 
such as have not turned themselves to reflections of 
that kind, that Providence, to enforce and endear 
the necessity of social life, has given one man’s hands 
to another man’s head, and the carpenter, the smith, 
the joiner, are as immediately necessary to the mathe- 
matician, as my amanuensis will be to me, to write 
much fairer than I can myself. I am so well con- 
vinced of this truth, that I shall have a particular 
regard to mechanics ; and to show my honour for 
them, I shall place at their head the painter. This 
gentleman is, as to the execution of his work, a me- 
chanic; but as to his conception, his spirit, and 
design, be is hardly below even the poet, in liberal 
art. It will be from these considerations useful to 
make the world see the affinity between all works 
which are beneficial to mankind is much nearer than 
the illiberal arrogance of scholars will at all times 
allow. But I am from experience convinced of the 
importance of mechanic heads, and shall therefore 
take them all into my care, from Rowley, who is im- 
proving the globes of the earth and heavens in Fleet- 
street, to Bat. Pigeon,*'^ the hair-cutter in the Strand. 

But it will be objected upon what pretensions I 
take upon me to put in for the prochain ami, or 
nearest friend of all the world. How my head is 
accomplished foi* this employment towards the pub- 
lic, from the long exercise of it in a private capacity, 
wdll appear by reading me the two or three next days 
with diligence and attention. There is no other 

* A shop was kept under this name, till very lately, almost 
opposite Arundel-street. 
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paper in being wliicb tends to this purpose. They 
are most of them histories, or advices of public 
transactions ; but as those representations affect the 
passions of my readers, I shall sometimes take care, 
the day after a foreign mail, to give them an account 
of what it has brought. The parties amongst us are 
too violent to make it possible to pass them by with- 
out observation. As to these matters, I shall be im- 
partial, though I cannot be neuter : I am, with re- 
lation to the government of the church, a tory, with 
regard to the state, a whig. 

The charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling 
and digesting my thoughts in proper style, and the 
like, oblige me to value my paper a half-penny above 
all other half-sheets.* And all persons who have 
any thing to communicate to me, are desired to di- 
rect their letters, postage-paid, to Nestor Ironside, 
Esq., at Mr. Tonson’s, in the Strand. I declare be- 
forehand, that I will at no time be conversed with 
any other way than by letter ; for as I am an ancient 
man, I shall find enough to do to give orders proper 
for their service, to whom I am, by will of their 
parents, Guardian, though I take that to be too nar- 
row a scene for me to pass my whole life in. But 
I have got my Wards so w’ell off my hands, and they 
are so able to act for themselves, that I have little 
to do but give a hint, and all that I desire to bo 
amended is altered accordingly. 

My design upon the whole is no less than to make 
the pulpit, the bar, and the stage, all act in concert 
in the care of piety, justice, and virtue ; for I am 
past all the regards of this life, and have nothing to 
manage with any person or party, but to deliver 
myself as becomes an old man with one foot in the 


* Price twopence. Guard, in Folio. 
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grave, and one who thinks he is passing to eternity. 
All sorrows which can arrive at me are compre- 
hended in the sense of guilt and pain ; if I can keep 
clear of these two evils, I shall not he apprehensive 
of any other. Ambition, lust, envy, and revenge, 
are excrescences of the mind, which I have cut off 
long ago ; hut as they are excrescences which do not 
only deform, but also torment those on whom they 
grow, I shall do all I can to persuade all others to 
take the same measures for their cure which I 
have. 


No. 2. FEIDAZ, MARCH b, 1713. 


Thes readiest way to proceed in my great under- 
taking, is to explain who I am myself that promise 
to give the town a daily half-sheet ; I shall, there- 
fore, enter into my own history, without losing any 
time in preamble. I was born in the year 1642, at 
a lone house within half a mile of the town of Brent- 
ford, in the county of Middlesex 5 my parents were 
of ability to bestow upon me a liberal education, and 
of an humour to think that a great happiness, even in a 
fortune which was but just enough to keep me above 
want. In my sixteenth year, I was admitted a com- 
moner of Magdalen-hall, in Oxford. It was one great 
advantage, among many more, which men educated at 
our universities do usually enjoy above others, that 
they often contract friendships there, which are of 
service to them in all the parts of their future life. 
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This good fortune happened to me ; for during the 
time of my being an undergraduate, I became inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Ambrose Lizard, who 
was a fellow-commoner of the neighbouring college. 
I have the honour to be well known to Mr. Josiah 
Pullen,* of our hall above mentioned ; and attribute 
the florid old age I now enjoy, to ray constant morn- 
ing walks up Heddington-hill, in his cheeiful com- 
pany. If the gentleman be still living, I hereby 
give him my humble service. But as I was going 
to say, I contracted in my early youth an intimate 
friendship with young Mr. Lizard, of Northampton- 
shire. He was sent for a little before he was of 
bachelor’s standing, to be married to Mrs. Jane Liz- 
ard, an heiress, whose father would have it so for 
the sake of the name. Mr. Ambrose knew nothing 
of it till he came to Lizard-hall, on the Saturday 
night, saw the young lady at dinner the next day, 
and was married, by order of his father Sir Ambrose, 
between eleven and twelve the Tuesday following. 
Some years after, when my friend came to be Sir 
Ambrose himself, and finding upon proof of her, that 
he had lighted upon a good wife, he gave the curate 
who joined their hands the pati'onage of Welt, not 
* far off Welliugborough-t My friend was married in 
the year 62, and every year following, for eighteen 
years together, I left* the college, except that year 
wherein I was chosen fellow of Lincoln, and sojourned 
at Sir Ambrose’s for the months of June, July, and 
August. I remember very well, that it was on the 
4th of July, in the year 1674, that I was reading in 
an arbour to my friend, and stopt of a sudden, ob- 
serving he did not attend. ‘ Lay by your book,* said 

* See Wood’s Athen® Oxon. Vol. ii. p. 215, edit. 1691. 

t This is a mixture of truth aud fiction! A. 
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lie, ‘ and let ns take a turn in the grass-walk, for I 
have something to say to you.’ After a silence for 
about forty yards, walking both of us with our eyes 
downward, one big to hear, the other to speak a 
matter of great importance, Sir Ambrose expressed 
himself to this effect : ‘ My good friend,’ said he, 

‘ You may have observed that from the first moment 
I was in your .company at Mr. Willis’s chambers, at 
University college, I ever after sought and courted 
you ; that inclination towards you has improved from 
similitude of manners, if I may so saj'', when I tell 
you I have not observed in any man a greater can- 
dour and simplicity of mind than in yourself. You 
are a man that are not inclined to launch into the 
world, but prefer security and ease in a collegiate or 
single life, to going into the cares which nepessarilr 
attend a public character, or that of a master of a 
family. You see within, my son Marmaduke, my 
only child; I have a thousand anxieties upon me 
concerning him, the greater part of which I would 
transfer to you, and when I do so, I would make it, 
in plain English, worth your while.’ He would not 
let me speak, but proceeded to inform me, that he 
had laid the whole scheme of his affairs upon that 
foundation. As soon as we went into the house, he’ 
gave me a bill upon his goldsmith * in London^ of 
two thousand pounds, and told -me with that he had 
purchased me, with all the talents I was master of, 
to be of his family, to educate his son, and to do all 
that should ever lie in my power for the service of 
him and his to my life’s end, according to such 
powers, trusts, and instructions, as I should hereafter 
receive. 

The reader will here make many speeches for 

* A banker was called a goldsmith in 1713. 
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me, and, without doubt, suppose I told my friend he 
had retained me with a fortune to do that which I 
should have thought myself obliged to by friendship ; 
but, as he was a prudent man, and acted upon rules 
of life which were least liable to the variation of 
humour, time, or season, I was contented to be obliged 
by him his own way ; and believed I should never 
enter into any alliance which should divert me from 
pursuing the interests of his family, of which I should 
hereafter understand myself a member. Sir Ambrose 
told me he should lay no injunction upon me,’ which 
should he inconsistent with any inclination I might 
have hereafter to change my condition. All he 
meant was, in general, to insure his family from that 
pest of great estates, the mercenary men of business 
who act for them, and in a few years become credit- 
ors to their masters in greater sums than half the 
income of their lands amounts to, though it is visible 
all which gave rise to their wealth was a slight salary 
for turning all the rest, both estate and credit of that 
estate, to the use of their principals. To this pur- 
pose we had a very long conference that evening, 
the chief point of which was, that his only child 
Marmaduke was from that hour under my care, and 
I was engaged to turn all my thoughts to the service 
of the child in particular, and all the concerns of the 
family in general. My most excellent friend was so 
well satisfied with my behaviour, that he made me 
his executor, and guardian to his son. My own con- 
duct during that time, and my manner of educating 
his son Marmaduke to manhood, and the interest I 
had in him to the time of his death also, with my 
present conduct towards the numerous descendjants 
of my old friend, will make, possibly, a series of '■his- 
tory of common life, as useful as the relations of the 
more pompous passages in the lives of princes and 
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statesmen. The widow of Sir Ambrose, and the no 
less worthy relict of Sir Marmaduke, are both living 
at this time. 

I am to let the reader know, that his chief enter- 
tainment will arise from what passes at the tea-table 
of my Lady Lizard. That lady is now in the forty- 
sixth year of her age, was married in the beginning 
of her sixteenth, is blessed with a numerous offspring 
of each sex, no less than four sons and five daugh- 
ters. She was the mother of this large family before 
she arrived at her thirtieth year ; about which time 
she lost her husband, Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gen- 
tleman of great virtue and generosity. He left be- 
hind him an improved paternal estate of six thou- 
sand pounds a year to his eldest son, and one year’s 
revenue in ready money as a portion to each younger 
child. My lady’s Christian name is Aspasia ; and 
as it may give a certain dignity to our style to men- 
tion her by that name, we beg leave at discretion to 
say Lady Lizard, or Aspasia, according to the mat- 
ter we shall treat of. When she shall be consulting 
about her cash, her rents, her household affairs, we 
will use the more familiar name ; and when she is 
employed in the forming the minds and sentiments 
of her children, exerting herself in the acts of charity, 
or speaking of matters of religion or piety, for the 
elevation of style, we will use the word Aspasia. 
Aspasia is a lady of great understanding, and noble 
spirit. She has passed several years in widowhood, 
with that abstinent enjoyment of life which has done 
honour to her deceased husband, and devolved repu- 
tation upon her children. As she has both sons and 
daughters marriageable, she is visited by many on 
that account, but by many more for her own merit. 
As there is no circumstance in human life, which 
may not directly or indirectly concern a woman thus 
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related, there will be abundant matter ofiPer itself 
from passages in this family, to supply my readers 
with diverting, and perhaps useful notices for their 
conduct in all the incidents of human life. Placing 
money on mortgages, in the funds, upon bottomry,, 
and almost all other ways of improving the fortune 
of a family, are practised by my Lady Lizard with 
the best skill and advice. 

The members of this family, their cares, passions, 
interests, and diversions, shall be represented- from 
time to time, as news from the tea-table of so accom- 
plished a woman as the intelligent and discreet Lady 
Lizard. 


Ko, 3. SATUBBAT, MABGH 14,, 1713. 


Qjidcquid esA iUud, quod sentit, quod sapitj quod mU, quod viqetj cot- 
lestA tt divinum est, cd eamque rem cetemum sit necesse est. 

CICERO. 

Whatever that be, which thinks, which understands, which 
wills, which acts, it is something celestial and divine, and, 
upon that account, must necessarily be eternal. 


I AM diverted from the account I was giving the 
town of my particular concerns, by casting my eye 
upon a treatise, which I could not overlook without 
an inexcusable negligence, and want of concern for all 
the civil, as well as religious interests of mankind. 
This piece has for its title, A Discourse of Pree- 
thinking, occasioned by the rise and growth of a Sect 
called Free-thinkers.* The author very method!- 
* By Anthony Collins. 
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cally enters his argument, and says, ^ By free-think- 
ing, I mean the use of the understanding in endea- 
vouring to find out the meaning of any proposition 
whatsoever, in considering the nature of the evidence 
for, or against, and in jud^ng of it according to the 
seeming force or weakness of the evidence.’ As, 
soon as he has delivered this definition, from which 
one would expect he did not design to show a 
particular inclination for or against any thing before 
he had considered it, he gives up all title to the 
character of a free-thinker, with the most apparent 
prejudice against a body of men, whom of all other 
a good man would be most careful not to violate, 
I mean men in holy orders. Persons who have 
devoted themselves to the service of God are vene- 
rable to all who fear him ; and it is a certain cha- 
racteristic* of a dissolute and ungoverned mind, to rail 
or speak disrespectfully of them in general. It is 
certain, that in so great a crowd of men some will 
intrude, who are of tempers very unbecoming their 
function: but because ambition and avarice are 
sometimes lodged in that bosom, which ought to be 
the dwelling of sanctity and devotion, must this unrea- 
sonable author vilify the whole order ? He has not 
taken the least care to disguise his being an enemy 
to the persons against whom he writes, nor anywhere 
granted that the institution of religious men to serve 
at the altar, and instruct such who are not as wise 
as himself, is at all necessary or desirable; but 
proceeds, without the least apology, to undermine 
their credit, and frustrate their labours : whatever 
clergymen, in disputes against each other, have un- 
guardedly uttered, is here recorded in such a manner 
as to afifect religion itself, by wresting concessions to 
its disadvantage from its own teachers. If this be 
true, as sure any man that reads the discourse must 
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allow it is ; and if religion is tlie strongest tie of 
human society ; in what manner are we to treat 
this our common enemy, who promotes the growth 
of such a sect as he calls free-thinkers ? He that 
should burn a house, and justify the action by assert- 
ino* he is a free agent, would be more excusable 
than this author in uttering what he has from the 
right of a free-thinker. B.ut there are a set of dry, 
joyless, dull fellows, who want capacities and talents 
to make a figure amongst mankind upon benevolent 
and generous principles, that think to surmount their 
own natural meanness, by laying offences in the way 
of such as make it their endeavour to excel upon the 
received maxims and honest arts of life. If it were 
possible to laugh at so melancholy an affair as what 
hazards salvation, it would be no unpleasant inquiry 
to ask what satisfactions they reap, what extraor- 
dinary gratification of sense, or what delicious liberti- 
nism this sect of free-thinkers enjoy, after getting 
loose of the laws which confine the passions of other 
men ? Would it not be a matter of mirth to find, 
after all, that the heads of this growing sect are sober 
wretches, who prate whole evenings over coffee, and 
have not themselves fire enough to be any further 
debauchees, than merely in principle ? These sages 
of iniquity are, it seems, themselves only speculative- 
ly wicked, and are contented that all the abandoned 
young men of the age are kept safe from reflection 
hy dabbling in their rhapsodies, without tasting the 
pleasures for which their doctrines leave them unac- 
countable. Thus do heavy mortals only gratify a 
dry pride of heart, give up the interests of another 
world, without enlarging their gratifications in this : 
but it is certain there are a sort of men that can 
puzzle truth, that cannot enjoy the satisfaction of it. 
This same free-thinker is a creature unacquainted 
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with the emotions which possess great minds when 
they are turned for religion, and it is appare^it that 
he is untouched with any such sensation as the 
rapture of devotion. Whatever one of these scorn ers 
may think, they certainly want parts to he devout ; 
and a sense of piety towards Heaven, as well as the 
sense of any thing else, is lively and warm in pro- 
portion to the faculties of the head and heart. This 
gentleman may he assured he has not a taste for 
what he pretends to decry, and the poor man is 
certainly more a blockhead than an atheist. I must 
rephat, that he wants capacity to relish what true 
piety is ; and he is as capable of writing an heroic 
poem, as making a fervent prayer. When men are 
thus low and narrow in their apprehensions of things, 
and at the same time vain, they are naturally led to 
think every thing they do not understand, not to he 
understood. Their contradiction to what is urged by 
others, is a necessary consequence of their incapacity 
to receive it. The atheistical fellows who appeared 
the last age did not serve the devil for nought, but 
revelled in excesses suitable to their principles : while 
in these unhappy days mischief is done for mischief's 
sake. These free-thinkers, who lead the lives of 
recluse students, for no other purpose but to disturb 
the sentiments of other men, put me in mind of the 
monstrous recreation of those late wild youths, who, 
without provocation, had a wantonness in stabbing 
and defacing those they met with. When such 
writers as this, who has no spirit but that of malice, 
pretend to inform the age, mohocks and cut-throats 
may well set up for wits and men of pleasure. 

It will be perhaps expected, that I should produce 
some instances of the ill intention of this free-thinker, 
to support the treatment I here give him. In his 
5 2d page he says : — 
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“ Secondly, The priests throughout the world differ 
about scriptures, and the authority of scriptures. The- 
Bramins have a book of scripture called the shaster. 
The Persees have their zundavastaw. The Bonzes 
of China have books written by the disciples of 
Fo-he, whom they call the ‘ God and Saviour of 
the world, who was born to teach the way of salva- 
tion, and to give satisfaction for all men’s sins.’ 
The Talapoins of Siam have a book of scripture 
written by Sommonocodom, who, the vSiamese say, 
was ‘ born of a virgin, and was the God expected 
by the universe.’ The Der vises have their alcoran.” 

I believe there is no one will dispute the author’s 
great impartiality in setting down the accounts of 
these different religions. And I think it is pretty 
evident he delivers the matter with an air which 
betrays that the history of ‘ one born of a virgin ’ 
has as much authority with him from Sj;. Sommono- 
codom as from St. Matthew. Thus he treats revela- 
tion. Then as to the philosophy, he tells you, p. 
136 , “ Cicero produces this as an instance, of a 
probable opinion, that they who study philosophy 
do not believe thei'e are any Gods ; ” and then, 
from consideration of various notions, he affirms, 
** Tully concludes, ‘ that there can be nothing after 
death.’ ” 

As to what he misrepresents of Tully, the short 
sentence on the head of this paper is enough to op- 
pose ; but who can have patience to reflect upon the 
assemblage of impostures among which our author 
places the religion of- his country ? As for my part> 
I cannot see any possible interpretation to give this 
work, hut a design to subvert and ridicule^ the 
.authority of scripture. The peace and tranquillity 
of the nation, and regards even above those, are so 
much concerned in this matter, that it is difficult to 

VOL. sill. 6 
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express sufficient sorrow for the offender, or indigna- 
tion against him. But if ever man deserved to he 
denied the common benefits of air and water, it is 
the author of A Discourse of Free-thinking. 


No. 4. MOITOAY, MARCH 16, 1713. 


It matters not how false or forced, 

So the beat things be said o’ th’ worst; 

It goes for nothing when ’t is said, 

Oi3y the arrow ’s drawn to th’ head, 

Whether it be a swan or goose 
They level at: So shepherds use 
To set the same mark on the hip 
Both of their sound and rotten sheep. 

HXmiBRAS. 

Though most things which are wrong in their 
own nature are at ‘ once confessed and absolved 
in that single word Custom ; yet there are some, 
which, as they have a dangerous tendency, a thinking 
man will the less excuse on that very account. Among 
these I cannot but reckon the common practice of 
dedications, which is of so much the worse conse- 
quence, as it is generally used by people of politeness, 
and whom a learned education for the most part 
ought to have inspired with nobler and juster senti- 
ments. This prostitution of praise is not only a 
deceit upon the gross of mankind, who take their 
notion of characters from the learned ; but also the 
better soi't must by this means lose some part at 
least of that desire of fame which is the incentive to 
generous actions, when they find it promiscuously 
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bestowed on the meritorious and undeserving ; nay, 
the author himself, let him be supposed to have ever 
so true a value for the patron, can find no terms to 
express it, but what have been already used, and 
rendered suspected by flatterers. Even truth itself 
in a dedication is like an honest man in a disguise, 
or visor-mask, and will appear a cheat by being 
dressed so like one. Though the merit of the person 
is beyond dispute, I see no reason that because one 
man is eminent, therefore another has a right to be 
impertinent and throw praises in his face. *Tis 
just the reverse of the practice of the ancient 
Eomans, when a person was advanced to triumph for 
his services. As they hired people to rail at him in 
that circumstance, to make him as humble as they 
could, we have fellows to flatter him, and make him 
as proud as they can. Supposing the writer not to 
be mercenary, yet the great man is no more in reason 
obliged to thank him for his picture in a dedication, 
than to thank a painter for that on a sign-post ; except 
it be a less injury to touch the most sacred part of 
him, his character, than to make free with his coun- 
tenance only. I should think nothing justified me 
in this point, but the patron’s permission beforehand, 
that I should draw him, as like as I could ; whereas 
most authors proceed in this affair just as a dauber 
I have heard of, who not being able to draw portraits 
after the life, was used to paint faces at random, and 
look out afterwards for people whom he might per 
Buade to be like them. To express my notion of 
the thing in a word ; to say more to a man than one 
thinks, with a prospect of interest, is dishonest ; and 
without it, foolish. And whoever has had success 
in such an undertaking, must of necessity, at once, 
think himself in his heart a knave for having done 
it, and his patron a fool for having believed it. 
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I have sometimes been, entertained with consider- 
ing dedications in no very common light. By obser- 
ving what qualities our writers think it will be most 
pleasing to others to compliment them with, one 
may form some judgment which are most so to 
themselves ; and in consequence, what sort of people 
they are. Without this view, one can read very few 
dedications but will give us cause to wonder how 
such things came to be said at all, or how they were 
said to such persons? I have known a hero compli- 
mented upon the decent majesty and state he assumed 
after victory, and a nobleman of a different cha- 
racter applauded for his condescension to inferiors. 
This would have seemed very strange to me, but that 
I happened to know the authors. He who made the 
first compliment was a lofty gentleman, whose air and 
gait discovered when he had published a new book ; 
and the other tippled every night with the fellows 
who laboured at the press while his own writings 
were working off. It is observable of the female 
poets and ladies dedicatory, that here, as elsewhere, 
they far exceed us in any strain or rant. As beauty 
is the thing that sex are piqued upon, they speak 
of it generally in a more elevated style than is used 
by the men. They adore in the same manner as 
they would be adored. So when the authoress of 
a famous modern romance * begs a young nobleman’s 
permission to pay him hex* * kneeling adorations, 
I am far from censuring the expression, as some 
critics would do, as deficient in grammar or sense ; 
but I I’efiect, that adoi'ations paid in that posture are 
what a lady might expect herself, and my wonder 
immediately ceases. These, when they flatter most, 

# Mrs. Manley, authoress of the Memoirs from the New Ata- 
Ifljitis. 
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do but as they would be done unto : for as none are 
so much concerned at being injured by calumnies, 
as they who are readiest to cast them upon their 
neighbours ; so it is certain none are so guilty of 
flattery to others, as those who most ardently desire 
it themselves. 

What led me into these thoughts, was a dedication 
I happened upon this morning. The reader must 
understand that I treat the least instances or remains 
of ingenuity with respect, in what places soever 
found, or under whatever circumstances of disadvan- 
tage. From this love to letters, I have been so hap- 
py in my searches after knowledge, that I have found 
unvalued repositories of learning in the lining of 
bandboxes. 1 look upon these pasteboard edifices, 
adorned with the fragments of the ingenious, with 
the same veneration as antiquaries upon ruined 
buildings, whose walls preserve divers inscriptions 
and names, which are nowhere else to be found in 
the world. This morning, when one of the Lady 
Lizard’s daughters was looking over some hoods and 
ribands, brought by her tirewoman, with great care 
and diligence, I employed no less in examining the 
box which contained them ; it was lined with cer- 
tain scenes of a tragedy, written, as appeared by 
part of the title there extant, by one of the fair sex. 
What was most lelgible was the dedication ; which, 
by reason of the largeness of the characters, was 
least defaced by those gothic ornaments of flourishes 
and foliage, wherewith the compilers of these sort 
of structures do often industriously obscure the 
works of the learned- As much of it as I could 
read with any ease, I shall communicate to the 
reader as follows : — 

*** < Though it is a kind of profanation to ap- 
proach your grace with so poor an offering, yet 
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when I reflect how acceptable a sacrifice of first- 
fruits was to Heaven, in the earliest and purest ages 
of religion, that they were honoured with solemn 
feasts and consecrated to altars by a divine com- 
mand, *** upon that consideration, as an argument 
of particular zeal, I dedicate ***. It is impossible 
to behold you without adoring; yet dazzled and 
awed by the glory that surrounds you, men feel a 
sacred power, that refines their flames, and renders 
them pure as those we ought to offer to the Deity- 
The shrine is worthy the divinity that inhabits 
it. In your Grace, we see what woman was before 
she fell, how nearly allied to the purity and perfec- 
tion of angels. And vte adobe and bless the 

GLORIOUS work!’ 

Undoubtedly these, and other periods of this 
most pious dedication, could not but convince the 
duchess of what the eloquent authoress assures her 
at the end, that she was her servant with most ar- 
dent devotion. I think this a pattern of a new sort 
of style, not yet taken notice of by the critics, which 
is above the sublime, and may be called the celestial ; 
that is, when the most sacred phrases appropriated 
to the honour of the Deity are applied to a mortal 
of good quality. As I am naturally emulous, I can- 
not but endeavour, in imitation of this lady, to be 
the inventor, or, at least, the first producer of a new 
kind of dedication, very different from hers and 
most others, since it has not a word but what the 
author religiously thinks in it. It may serve for 
almost any book, either prose or verse, that has been, 
is, or shall be published, and might run in this 
manner; — 
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“ THE AUTHOR TO HIMSELF. 

“most hokouhed sir, 

These labours, ujDon many considerations, so 
properly belong to none as to you. First, as it was 
your most earnest desire alone that could prevail 
upon me to make them public. Then as I am se- 
cure, from that constant indulgence you have ever 
shown to all which is mine, that no man will so rea- 
dily take them into protection, or so zealously defend 
them. Moreover, there is none can so soon discover 
the beauties : and there are some parts, which it is 
possible few besides yourself are capable of under- 
standing. Sir, the honor, affection, and value I have 
for you are beyond expression ; as great, I am sure, 
or greater, than any man else can bear you. As 
for any defects which others may pretend to discover 
in you, I do faithfully declare I wa& never able tp 
perceive them 5 and doubt not but those persons are 
actuated purely by a spirit of malice or envy, the 
inseparable attendants on shining merit and parts, 
such as I have always esteemed yours to be. It 
may, perhaps, be looked upon as a kind of violence 
to modesty, to say this to you in public ; but you 
may believe me, it is no more than I have a thou- 
sand times thought of you in private. Might I fol- 
low the impulse of my soul, there is no subject I 
could launch into with more pleasure than your 
panegyric. But since something is due to modesty, 
let me conclude by telling you, that there is nothing 
so much I desire as to know you more thoroughly 
than I have yet the happiness of doing. I may 
then hope to be capable to do you some real service ; 
but till then can only assure you that I shall con- 
tinue to be, as I am more than any man alive, 

“ Dearest Sir, 

“ your affectionate friend, and 
the greatest of your admirers.” 
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No. 6. TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1713. 


Laudantur aimili prole puerpei'ce, hoh. o^uj. iv. 5. 28. 

The mother’s virtues In the daughters shine. 

I HAYE, in my second paper, mentioned the 
family into which I was retained by the friend of 
my youth ; and given the reader to understand that 
my obligations to it are such as might well natural- 
ize me into the interests of it. They have, indeed, 
had their deserved effect, and if it were possible for 
a man who has never entered into the state of mar- 
riage, to know the instincts of a kind father to an 
honourable and numerous house, I may say I have 
done it. I do not know but my regards, in some 
considerations, have been more useful than those of 
a father ; and as I wanted all that tenderness, which 
is the bias of inclination in men towards their own 
offspring, I have had a greater command of reason 
when 1 was to judge of what concerned my wards, 
and, consequently, was not prompted, by my par- 
tiality and fondness towards their persons, to trans- 
gress against their interests. 

As the female part of a family is the more con- 
stant and immediate object of care and protection, 
and the more liable to misfortune or dishonour, as 
being in themselves more sensible of the former, and 
from custom and opinion, for less offences more 
exposed to the latter, I shall begin with the more 
delicate part of my guardianship, the women of the 
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family of Lizard. The ancient and religious lady, 
the dowager of my friend Sir Ambrose, has for some 
time estranged herself from conversation, and ad- 
mits only of the visits of her own family. The 
observation, that old people remember best those 
things which entered into their thoughts when their 
memories were in their full strength and vigour, is 
very remarkably exemplified in this good lady and 
myself when we are in conversation ; I choose, in- 
deed, to go thither to divert any anxiety or weariness 
which at any time I find grow upon me from any 
present business or care. It is said, that a little 
mirth and diversion are what recreate the spirits 
upon those occasions : but there is a kind of sorrow 
from which I draw a consolation that strengthens my 
faculties and enlarges, my mind beyond any thing 
that can flow from merriment. When we meet, we 
soon get over any occurrence which passed the day 
before, and are in a moment hurried back to those 
days which only we call good ones ; the passages of 
the times when we were in fashion, with the counte- 
nances, behaviour, and jollity, so much, forsooth, 
above what any appear in now, are present to our 
imaginations, and almost to our very eyes. This 
conversation revives to us the memory of a friend, 
that was more than a brother to me ; of a husband, 
that was dearer than life to her: discourses about 
that dear and worthy man generally send her to her 
closet, and me to the despatch of some necessary- 
business, which regards the remains, I would say 
the numerous descendants of my generous friend. 
I am got, I know not how, out of what I was going 
to say of this lady ; which was that she is far gone 
towards a better world ; and I mention her, only 
with respect to this, as she is the object of venera- 
tion to those who are derived from her : whose be- 
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haviour towards her may be an example to others, 
and make the generality of young people apprehend, 
that when the ancient are past all offices of life, it is 
then the young are to exert themselves in their 
most laudable duties towards them. 

The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be consid- 
ered ill a very different view. My lady is not in 
the shining bloom of life, but at those years, wherein 
the gratifications of an ample fortune, those of pomp 
and equipage, of being much esteemed, much visited, 
and generally admired, are usually more strongly 
pursued than in younger days. In this condition 
she might very well add the pleasures of courtship, 
and the grateful pei*secution of being followed by a 
crowd of lovers ; but she is an excellent mother and 
great economist; which considerations, joined with 
the pleasure of living her own way, preserve her 
against the intrusion of love. I will not say that my 
lady has not a secret vanity in being still a fine wo- 
man, and neglecting those addresses, to which perhaps 
we in part owe her constancy in that her neglect. 

Her daughter Jane, her eldest child of that sex, 
is in the twenty-third year of her age, a lady who 
forms herself after the pattern of her mother ; but 
in my judgment, as she happens to be extremely 
like her, she sometimes makes her court unskilfully, 
in affecting that likeness in her very mien, which 
gives the mother an uneasy sense, that Mrs. Jane 
really is what her parent has a mind to continue to 
be ; but it is possible I am too observing in this par- 
ticular, aud this might be overlooked in them both, 
in respect to greater circumstances : for Mrs. Jane 
is the right hand of her mother ; it is her study and 
constant endeavour to assist her in the management 
of her household, to keep all idle whispers from her, 
and discourage them before they can come at her from 
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any other band ; to enforce every thing that makes 
for the merit of her brothers and sisters towards her, 
as well as the diligence and cheerfulness of her ser- 
vants. It is by Mrs. Jane’s management, that the 
whole family is governed, neither by love nor fear, 
but a certain reverence which is composed of both. ■ 
Mrs. Jane is what one would call a perfect good 
young woman ; but neither strict piety, diligence in 
domestic affairs, or any cfther avocation, have pre- 
served her against love, which she bears to a young 
gentleman of great expectation but small fortune ; 
at the same time, that men of very great estates ask 
her of her mother. My lady tells her that prudence 
must [not] give way to passion : so that Mrs. Jane, 
if I cannot accommodate the matter, must conquer 
more than one passion, and out of prudence banish 
the man she loves, and marry the man she hates. 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annabella, who has a 
very lively wit, a great deal of good sense, is very 
pretty, but gives me much trouble for her from a 
certain dishonest cunning I know in her ; she can 
seem blind and careless, and full of herself only, and 
entertain with twenty ^ected vanities, Avhilst she is 
observing all the company, laying up store for ridi- 
cule : and in a woi’d, is selfish, and interested under 
all the agreeable qualities in the world. Alas, what 
shall I do with this girl ! 

Mrs. Cornelia passes her time very much in read- 
ing, and that with so great an attention, that it gives 
her, the air of a student, and has an ill effect upon 
her as she is a fine young woman ; the giddy part of 
the sex will have it she is in love ; none will allow 
that she affects so much being alone, but for want of 
particular company. I have railed at romances be- 
fore her, for fear of her falling into those deep stu- 
dies : she has fallen in with my humour that way for 
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the time, but I know not how, my imprudent prohi- 
bition has, it seems, only excited her curiosity ; and 
I am afraid she is better read than I know of, for she 
said of a glass of water in which she was going to 
wash her hands after dinner, dipping her fingers with 
a pretty lovely air, ‘ It is crystalline.' I shall exa- 
mine further, and wait for clearer proofs. 

JSIrs. Betty is, I cannot by what means or methods 
imagine, grown mightily^ acquainted with what 
passes in the town ; she knows all that matter of my 
lord sucli-a-one's leading my lady such-one out from 
the play; she is prodigiously acquainted, all of a 
sudden, with the world, and asked her sister Jane 
the other day in an argument : ‘ Dear sister, how 
should you know any thing, that hear nothing but 
what we do in our own family ? ' I do not much 
like her maid. 

Mrs. Mary, the youngest daughter, whom they 
rally and call Mrs. Ironside, because I have named 
her the Sparkler, is the very quintessence of good- 
nature and generosity ; she is the perfect picture of 
her grandfather ; and if one can imagine all good 
qualities which adorn human life become feminine, 
the seeds, nay, the blossom of them, are apparent in 
Mrs. Mary. It is a weakness I cannot get over, for 
how ridiculous is a regard to the bodily perfections 
of a man who is dead, but I cannot resist my par- 
tiality to this child, for being so like her grandfather ; 
how often have I turned from her, to hide the melt- 
ing of my heart when she has been talking to me ! 
I am sure the child has no skill in it, for artifice 
could not dwell under that visage ; but if I am ab- 
sent a day from the family, she is sure to be at my 
lodging the next morning to know what is the matter. 

At the head of these children, who have very plen- 
tiful fortunes, provided they marry with mine and 
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their mother’s c’onsentj is my Lady Lizard ; who, 
you cannot doubt, is very well visited. Sir William 
Oger, and his son almost at age, are frequently at 
our house on a double consideration. The knight is 
willing, for so he very gallantly expresses himself, 
to marry the mother, or he will consent, whether 
that be so or not, that his son Oliver shall take any 
one of the daughters Noll likes best. 

Mr. E/igburt of the same county, who gives in his 
estate much larger, and his family more ancient, 
offers to deal with us for two daughters.- 

Sir Harry Pandolf has writ word from his seat in 
the country, that he also is much inclined to an alli- 
ance with the Lizards, which he has declared in the 
following letter to my lady ; she showed me it this 
morning. 

‘ MADAM, 

‘ I have heard your daughters very well Spoken 
of: and though I have very great offers in my own 
neighbourhood, and heard the smallpox is very rife 
at London, I will send my eldest son to see them, 
provided that by your ladyship’s answei’, and your 
liking of the rent-roll which I send herewith, your 
ladyship assures me he shall have one of them, for 
I do not think to have my son refused by any woman ; 
and so Madam, I conclude, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

‘ Henry Pandolf.’ 
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I HAVE despatched my young women, and the 
town has them among them ; it is necessary for the 
elucidation of my future discourses, which I desire 
may be denominated, as they are the precepts of a 
Guardian, Mr. Ironside’s Precautions ; I say it is, 
after what has been already declared, in the next 
place necessary to give an account of the males of 
this worthy family, whose annals I am writing. The 
affairs of women being chiefly domestic, and not 
made up of so many circumstances as the duties of 
men are, I fear I cannot despatch the account of the 
males under my care, in so few words as I did the 
explanation which regarded my w'omen. 

Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of Northampton, 
son and heir of the late Sir Marmaduke, is now 
entered upon the twenty-sixth year of his age, and 
is now at his seat in the country. 

The estate at present in his hands is above three 
thousand a year after payment of taxes, and all 
necessary charges whatsoever. He is a man of good 
understanding, but not at all what is usually called 
a man of shining parts. His virtues are much 
greater than his accomplishments, as to his conver- 
sation. But when you come to consider his conduct 
with relation to his manners and fortune, it would 
be a very great injury not to allow him [to be]] a 
very fine gentleman. It has been carefully provided 
in his education, that he should be very ready at 
calculations. This gives him a quick alarm inwardly 
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Upon all undertakings ; and in a much shorter time 
than is usual with men who are not versed in busi- 
ness, he is master of the question before him, and 
can instantly inform himself with great exactness in 
the matter of profit or loss that shall arise from any 
thing proposed to him. The same capacity joined 
to an honest nature, makes him very just to other 
men, as well as to himself. His payments are very 
punctual, and I dare answer he never did, or ever 
will, undertake any piece of building, or any orna- 
mental improvement of his house, garden, park, or 
lands, before the money is in his own pocket, where- 
with he is to pay for such undertaking. He is too 
good to purchase labourers or artificers, as by this 
means he certainly could, at an under rate 5 but he 
has by this means what I think he deserves from his 
superior prudence, the choice of all who are most 
knowing and able to serve him. With his ready 
money the builder, mason, and carpenter, are en- 
abled to make their market of gentlemen in his 
neighbourhood, who inconsiderately employ them ; 
and often pay their undertakers by sale of some 
of their land : whereas, were the lands on which 
those improvements are made, sold to the arti- 
ficers, the buildings would be rated as lumber in 
the purchase. Sir HaxTy has forever a year’s 
income, to extend his charity, serve his pleasures, 
or regale his friends. His servants, his cattle, his 
goods, speak their master a rich man. Those about 
his person, as his bailiff, the groom of his chamber, 
and his butler, have a cheerful, not a gay air : the 
servants below them seem to live in plenty, but not 
in wantonness. As Sir Harry is a young man, and 
of an active disposition, his best figure is on horse- 
back. But before I speak of that, I should acquaint 
you, that during his infancy all the young gentlemen 
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of the neighbourhood were welcome to a part of the 
house, which was called the school; where, at the 
charge of the family there was a grammar-master, 
a plain sober man, maintained with a salary, besides 
his diet, of fifty pounds a year, to instruct all such 
children of gentlemen or lower people, as would 
partake of his education. As they grew up, they 
were allowed to ride out with him upon his horses. 
There were always ten or twelve for the saddle in 
readiness to attend him and his favourites, in the 
choice of whom he showed a good disposition, and 
distributed his kindness among them, by turns, with 
great good-nature. All horses, both for the saddle 
and swift draught, were very well bitted, and a 
skilful rider, with a riding-house, wherein he, the 
riding-master, commanded, had it in orders to teach 
any gentleman’s son of the county that would please 
to learn that exercise. We found our account in 
this proceeding, as well in real profit, as in esteem 
and power in the country ; for as the whole shire 
is now possessed by gentlemen, who owe Sir Harry 
a part of education, which they all value themselves 
upon, their horsemanship ; they prefer his horses 
to all others, and it is 10 •p&r cent in the price of 
a steed, which appeal's to come out of his riding- 
house. 

By this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was going 
to say, makes the best figure on horseback, for his 
usual hours of being in the field are well known ; and 
at those seasons the neighbouring gentlemen, his 
friends and school fellows, take a pleasure in giving 
him their company, with their servants well behaved, 
and horses well commanded. 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a parti- 
cular care in his horses. He not only bits all which 
are ridden, but also all which are for the coach or 
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swift draught, for grace adds mightily to the price of 
strength ; and he finds his account in it at all mar- 
kets, more especially for the coach or troop horses, 
of which that county produces the most strong and 
ostentatious. To keep up a breed for any use what- 
ever, he gives plates for the best performing horse 
in every way in which that animal can be serviceable. 
There is such a prize for him that trots best, such 
for the best walker, such for the best galloper, such 
for the best pacer ; then for him who draws most in. 
such a time to such a place, then to him that carries 
best such a load on his back. He delights in this,, 
and has an admirable fancy in the dress of the ri- 
ders ; some admired country girl is to hold the prize, 
her lovers to trot, and not to mend their pace into a 
gallop, when they are out-trotted by a rival ,* some 
knowA country wit to come upon the best pacer ; 
these and the like little joyful arts, ‘gain him the 
love of all who do not know his worth, aind the 
esteem of all who do. Sir Harry is no friend to 
the race-horse ; he is of opinion it is inhuman,, that 
animals should be put upon their utmost strength and 
mettle for our diversion only. However, not to be 
particular, he puts in for the queen’s plate every 
year, with orders to his rider never to win or be 
distanced ; and like a good country gentleman says, 
it is a fault in all ministries that they encourage no 
kind of horses but those which are swift. 

As I write lives, I dwell upon small matters, be- 
ing of opinion with Plutarch, that little circum- 
stances .show the real man better than things of 
greater moment. But good economy is the cha- 
racteristic of the Lizards. I remember a circum- 
stance about six years ago, that gave me hopes he 
would one time or other make a figure in parliac- 
ment ; for he is a landed man, and. considers his- 

VOL. XIII. 7 
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interest, though he is such, to be impaired or pro- 
moted according to the state of trade. When he 
was but twenty years old, I took an opportunity, in 
his presence, to ask an intelligent woollen-draper, 
what he gave for his shop, fat] the corner of Change- 
alley? The shop is I believe fourteen feet long, 
and eight broad. I was answered. Ninety pounds 
a year. I took no notice,, but the thought descended 
into the breast of Sir Harry, and I saw on his table 
the next morning a computation of the value of 
land in an island, consisting of so many miles, with 
so many good ports ; the value of each part of the 
said island, as it lay to such ports, and produced 
such commodities. The whole of his working was 
to know why so few yards near the Change, was so 
much better than so many acres in Northampton- 
shire, and what those acres in Northamptonshire 
would be worth, were there no trade at all in this 
island. 

It makes my heart ache, when I think of this 
young man, and consider upon what plain maxims, 
and in what ordinary methods, men of estate may 
do good wherever liey are seated, that so many 
should be what they are ! It is certain, that, the 
arts which purchase wealth or fame, will maintain 
them ; and I attribute the splendour and long con- 
tinuance of this family, to the felicity of having the 
genius of the founder of it run through all his male 
line. Old Sir Harry, the great-grandfather of this 
gentleman, has written in his own hand, upon all the 
deeds, which he ever signed, in the humour, of that 
sententions age, this sentence: ^ There are four good 
mothers, of whom are often horn four unhappy 
daughters; truth begets hatred, happiness pride, 
security danger, and familiarity contempt.’ 
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No. 7. THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1712-13. 


^ — Properat cursu 

Vita citato. — senbc. tkag. 

With speedy step life posts away. 

I THIS morning did myself the honour to visit 
Lady Lizard, and took my chair at the tea-table, at 
the upper end of which that graceful woman, with 
her daughters about her, appeared to me with greater 
dignity than ever any figure, either of Yenus at- 
tended by the Graces, Diana with her nymphs, or 
any other celestial who owes her being to poetry. 

The discourse we had there, none being present 
but our own family, consisted of private matters, 
which tended to the establishment of these young 
ladies in the world. My lady, I observed, had a 
mind to make mention of the proposal to Mrs- Jane, 
of which she is very fond, and I as much avoided, 
as being equally against it ; but it is by no means 
proper the young ladies should observe we ever 
dissent ; therefore I turned the discourse, by saying, 

‘ it was time enough to think of marrying a young 
lady, who was but three and twenty, ten years hence'.' 
The whole table was alarmed at the assertion, and 
the Sparkler scalded her fingers, by leaning suddenly 
forward to look in my face ; but my business at 
present, was to make my court to the mother ; there- 
fore, without regarding the resentment in the looks 
of the children, ‘ Madam,' said 1, ‘ there is a petulant 
and hasty manner practised in this age, in hurrying 
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away the life of woman, and confining the grace and 
principal action of it to tliose years wherein reason 
and discretion are most feeble, humour and passion 
most powerful. From the time a young woman of 
quality has first appeared in the drawing-room, 
raised a whisper and curiosity of the men about her, 
had her health drunk in gay companies, and been 
distinguished at public assemblies : I say, madam, 
if witliin three or four years of her first appearance 
in town, she is not disposed of, hej* beauty is grown 
familiar, her eyes are disarmed, and we seldom after 
hear her mentioned but with indifference. What 
doubles my grief on this occasion is, that the more 
discreetly the lady behaves herself, the sooner is her 
glory extinguished. Now, madam, if merit had a 
greater weight in our thoughts, when we form to our- 
selves agreeable characters of women, men would 
think, in making their choices, of such as would take 
care of, as well as supply children for, the nursery. 
It was not thus in the illustrious days of good Queen 
Elizabeth. I was this morning turning over a folio, 
called, The Complete Ambassador, consisting chiefiy 
of letters from Lord Burleigh, Earl of Leicester, 
and Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Thomas writes a letter 
to Sir Francis Walsingham, full of learned gallantry, 
wherein you may observe he promises himself the 
French king’s brother, who it seems was but a cold 
lover, would be quickened by seeing the queen in 
person, who was then in the thirty-ninth year of 
her age. A certain sobriety in thoughts, words, 
and action, which was the praise of that age, kept 
the fire of love alive 5 and it burnt so equally, that 
it warmed and preserved, without tormenting and 
consuming our beings. The letter I mentioned is 
as follows: — 
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“To the Right Worshipful Mr. Franois Wal- 
siNGHAM, Ambassador, resident in France. ■ 

“ SIR, 

“ I am sorry that so good a matter should, upon 
so nice a point, be deferred. We may say that the 
lover will do little, if he will not take the pains once 
to see his love ; but she must first say yea, before 
he see her, or she him : twenty ways might be de- 
vised why he might come over, and be welcome, and 
possibly do more in an hour than he may in two years* 
Gupido ille qui vincit omnia^ in oculis insidef, et ex 
oculis ejaculatur^ et in ocvlie utriusque videndo non 
solum, ut ait poeta, fcemina virum, sed vir foeminam : 
‘ That powerful being Cupid, who conquers all things, 
resides in the eyes, he sends out all his darts from 
the eyes ; by throwing glances at the eyes, accord- 
ing to the poet, not only the woman captivates the 
majQ, but also the- man the woman.' What force, I 
pray you, can hearsay, and ‘ I think, and trust,' do 
in comparison of that cum prcesens prcesentem tuetur 
et alloquitur, et, furore forsitan arnoris ductus, am- 
plectitur, when they face to face see and converse 
with each other, and the lover in an ecstasy, not to 
be commanded, snatches an embrace, and saith to 
himself, and openly that she may hear, Teneone He 
mea, an etiamnum somno volunt fcemince videri cogi 
ad id quod maximum mpiun0 ‘Are you in my 
arms, my fair one, or do we both dream, and will 
women even in their sleep seem forced to what they 
most desire ? ' If we be cold, it is our part ; besides, 
the person, the sex requireth it. Why are you cold ? 
Is it not a young man's part to be bold, courageous,, 
and to adventure ? If he should have, he . should 
have but honorificam repuham ; even a repulse here 
is glorious ; the worst that can be said of him is but 
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as of Phaeton, Quam si non tenuit magnis tamen 
excidit ausis : ‘ Though he could not command the 
chariot of the sun, his fall from it was illustrious.’ 
So far as I conceive, SisBc est sola nostra anchora^ 
Time jacenda est nohis alea: ‘This is our only anchor, 
this die must be thrown.’ In our instability, TJnum 
momentum est vno momento perfectum factum^ ac 
dictum stdbilitatem facere potest : ‘ One lucky mo- 
ment would crown and fix all.’ This, or else noth- 
ing is to be looked for hut continual dalliance and 
doubtfulness, so far as I can see. 

“ Your assured friend, 

“Thomas Smith.” 

“ From KilliDgworth, Aug. 22, 16f2.” 

Though my lady was in very good humour, upon 
the insinuation that, according to the Elizabeth 
scheme, she was but just advanced above the charac- 
ter of a girl ; I found ,the rest of the company as 
much disheartened, that they were still but mere 
girls. I went on, therefore, to attribute the imma- 
ture marriages which are solemnized in our days, 
to the importunity of the men, which made it im- 
possible for young ladies to remain virgins so long 
as they wished from their own inclinations, and the 
freedom of a single life- 

There is no time of our life, under what character 
soever, in which men can wholly divest themselves of 
an ambition to be in the favour of women. Cardan,^ 
a grave philosopher and physician, confesses in one 
of his chapters, that though he had suffered poverty, 
repulses, calumnies, and a long series . of afflictions, 
he never was thoroughly dejected, and impatient of 

* The account of Cardan given here cannot he reconciled to 
the truth of his character, which was, from the most authentic 
accounts of it, a very bad one. 
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life itself, but under a calamity which he suffered 
from the beginning of his twenty-first to the end of 
his thirtieth year. He tells us, that tlie raillery he 
suffered from others, and the contempt which he had 
of himself, were afflictions beyond expression. I 
mention this only as an argument extorted from this 
good and grave man, to support my opinion of the 
irresistible power of women. He adds, in the same 
chapter, that there ax'e ten thousand afflictions and 
disasters attend the passion itself ; that an idle word 
imprudently repeated by a fair woman, and vast ex- 
penses to support her folly and vanity, every day 
reduce meji to poverty and death ; but he makes 
them of little consideration to the miserable and 
insignificant condition of being incapable of their 
favour. 

I make no manner of difficulty of professing I am 
not surprised that the author has expressed himself 
after this manner, with relation to love ; the heroic 
chastity so frequently professed by humourists of 
the fair sex, generally ends in an unworthy choice, 
after having overlooked overtures to their advantage. 
It is ffor this reason that I would endeavour to direct, 
and not pretend to eradicate the inclinations of the 
sexes to each other. Daily experience shows us, 
that the most rude rustic grows humane as soon a? 
he is inspired by this passion ; it gives a new grace 
to our manners, a new dignity to our minds, a new 
visage to our persons. Whether we are inclined 
to libei'al arts, to arms, or address in our exercise, 
our improvement is hastened by a particular object 
whom we Would please. Cheerfulness, gentleness, 
fortitude, liberality, magnificence, and all the virtues 
which adorn men, which inspire heroes, are most 
conspicuous in lovers. I speak of love as when 
such as are in this company are the objects of it, 
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who can bestow upon their husbands, if they follow 
their excellent mother, all its joys without any of^ts 
anxieties. 


No. 8. FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1712-13, 


— Aniinum reg&, — hob. epist. i. 2. 62. 

Govern the mind. 

A Guardian cannot bestow his time in any 
oiOdce more suitable to his character, than in re- 
presenting the disasters to which we are exposed 
by the irregularity of our passions, I think I speak 
of this matter in a way not yet taken notice of, when 
I observe that they make men do things unworthy 
of those very passions. I shall illustrate this by a 
story I have lately read in the Royal Commentaries 
of Peru, wherein you behold an oppress'd', a most 
contemptible creature after his power is at an end'^ 
and a person he oppressed so wholly intent upon re- 
venge, till he had obtained it, that in the pursuit of 
it he utterly neglected his own safety ; but when that 
motive of revenge was at an end, returned to a 
sense of danger, in such a manner as to he unable 
to lay bold of occasions which offered themselves 
for certain security, and expose himself from fear to 
apparent hazard. The motives which I speak of 
are not indeed so much to be called passions, as ill 
habits arising from, passions, such as pride and re- 
venge, which are improvements of our infirmities, 
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and are, methinks, but scorn and anger regularly 
conducted. But to my story. 

Licenciado Esquivel, governor of the city Potocsi, 
commanded 200 men to march out of that garrison 
towards the kingdom of Tucman, with strict orders 
to use no Indians in carrying their baggage, and 
placed himself at a convenient station without the 
gates, to observe how his orders were put in ex- 
ecution ; he found that they were wholly neglected, 
and that Indians were laden with the baggage of the 
Spaniards, but thought fit to let them march by till 
the last rank of all came up, out of w^hich he seized 
one man called Aguire, who had two Indians laden 
with his goods. Within few days after he was 
taken in arrest, he was sentenced to receive 200 
stripes. Aguire represented by his friends, that he 
was the brother of a gentleman, who had in his 
country an estate,' with vassalage of Indians, and 
hoped his birth would exenipt him from a punish- 
ment of so much indignity. .Licenciado persisted 
in the kind of punishment he had already pro- 
nounced; upon which Aguire petitioned that it 
might be altered to one that he should not survive ; 
and, though a gentleman, and from that quality not 
liable to suffer so ignominious a death, humbly be- 
sought his excellency that he might be hanged. 
But though Licenciado appeared all his life, before 
he came into power, a person of an easy and tracta- 
ble disposition, he was so changed by his office,, that 
these applications from the unfortunate Aguire did 
hilt the morCr gratify his insolence ; and during the 
very time of their mediation for the prisoner, he 
insulted them also, by commanding with a haughty 
tone that his orders should be executed that very 
instant. This, as it is usual on such occasions, made 
the whole town flock together; but the- principal 
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inhabitants, abhoriug the severity of Licenciado, and 
pitying a gentleman in the condition of Aguire, went 
in a body, arid besought the governor to suspend, if 
not remit the punishment. Their importunities 
prevailed on him to defer the execution for eight 
days ; but when they came to the prison with his 
warrant, they found Aguire already brouglrt forth, 
stripped, and mounted on- an ass, which is the pos- 
ture wherein tlie basest crimin^s are whipped in 
that city. His friends cried out : ‘ Take him off, 
take him off,^ and proclaimed their order for sus- 
pending his punishment; but the youth, when he 
heard that it was only put off for eight days, re- 
jected the favour, and said: ‘All my endeavours 
have been to keep myself from mounting this beast, 
and from the shame of being seen naked ; but since 
things are come thus far, let the sentence proceed, 
which will be less than the fears and apprehensions 
I shall have in these eight days ensuing ; besides, 
I shall not need to give further trouble to my friends 
for intercession on my behalf, which is as likely to 
be ineffectual as what hath abeady passed.^ After 
he had said this, the ass was whipped forward, and 
Agube ran the gauntlet according to the sentence. 
The calm manner with which he resigned himselfj 
when he found his disgrace must be, and the scorn 
of dallying with it under a suspension of a few days, 
which mercy was but another form of the governor’s 
cruelty, made it visible that he took comfort in some 
secret resolution to avenge the affront. 

After this indignity, Agube could not be per- 
suaded, though the inhabitants of Potocsi often im- 
portuned him, from the spbit they saw in him, to go 
upon any military undertaking, but excused himself 
with a modest sadness in his countenance, saying, 
‘ that after such a shame as his was, death must be his 
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only remedy and consolation, which he would endea- 
vour to obtain as soon as possible.’ 

Under this melancholy he remained in Peru, till 
the time in which the office of Esquivel expired ; 
after which, like a desperate man, he pursued and 
followed him, watching an opportunity to .kill him, 
and wipe off the shame of the late affront. Esqui- 
vel, being informed of this desperate resolution by 
his friends, endeavoured to avoid his enemy, and 
took a journey of three or four hundred leagues from 
him, supposing that Aguire would not pursue him 
at such a distance ; but Esquivel’s flight did but in- 
crease Aguire’s speed in following. The flrst jour- 
ney which Esquivel took was to the city of Los 
Keyes, being three hundred and twenty leagues dis- 
tant ; but in less than fifteen days Aguire was there 
with him ; whereupon Esquivel took another flight, 
as far as to the city of Quito, being four hundred 
leagues distant from Los Reyes ; but in a little more 
than twenty days Aguire was again with him ; which 
being intimated to Esquivel, he took another leap as 
far as Cozco, which is five hundred leagues from 
Quito ; but in a few days after he arrived there, 
came also Aguire, travelling all the way on foot, 
without shoes or stockings, saying, ' that it became 
not the condition of a whipt rascal to travel on horse- 
back, or appear amongst men.’ In this manner did 
Aguire haunt and pursue Esquivel for three years 
and four months ; who, being now tired and wearied 
with so many long and tedious journeys, resolved to 
fix his abode at Cozco, where he believed that Aguire 
would scarce adventure to attempt any thing against 
him, for fear of the judge who governed that city, 
who was a severe man, impartial and inflexible in 
all his proceedings ; and accordingly took a lodging 
in the middle of the street of the great church, 
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where he lived with great care and caution, wearing 
a coat of mail under his upper coat, and went always 
armed with his sword and dagger, which are wea- 
pons not agreeable to his profession. However, 
Aguire followed hither also, and having in vain dog- 
ged him from place to place, day after d&j, he resolv- 
ed to make the attempt upon him in his own house, 
which he entered, and wandered from room to room, 
till at last he came into his study, where Ijicenciado 
lay on a couch asleep. Aguire stabbed him with 
his dagger with great tranquillity, and very leisurely 
wounded him in other parts of the body, which were 
not Covered with his coat of mail. He went out 
of the house in safety ; but as his resentment was 
sated, he now began to reflect upon the inexorable 
temper of the governor of the place. Under this 
apprehension he had not-composure enough to fly to 
a sanctuary, which was near the place where he 
committed the flict ; hut ran' into the street, frantic 
and distracted, proclaiming himself a criminal, by 
crying out, ‘Hide "me, .hide me.’ 

The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Licen- 
dado, in flying his country to avoid the same person' 
whom he had before treated with so much insolence, 
and the high resentment of a man so inconsiderable 
as Aguire, when much injured, are good admonitions 
to little spirits in exalted stations, to take care how 
they treat brave men in low condition. 
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No. 9. SATURDAY, MAECH 21, 1712-13. 


In ianias hrem creverant opes^ sm maritimis seu ierrestrilus fmc- 
itdus, seu multitudinis incremento^ seu smctitate discipUnce, 

" ' LIV. 

They rose in a short time to that pitch of wealth and m-andeur, 
by means of an extensive commerce both by sea and land, hy 
an increase of the people, and by the reverence of their laws 
and discipline. 

Many of the subjects of my papers will consist 
of such things as I have gathered from the conver- 
sation, or learned from the conduct of a gentleman, 
who has been very conversant in our family, by name 
Mr. Charwell.* This person was formerly a mer- 
chant in this city, ,who, by exact economy, great 
frugality, and very fortunate adventures, was about 
twenty years since, and the fortieth year of his age, 
arrived to the estate which we usully call a plumh.f 
This was a sum so much beyond his first ambition, 
that he then resolved to retire from the tbwn, and 
the business of it together. Accordingly, he laid out 
one half of his money upon the purchase of a noble- 
man’s estate, not many miles distant from the country 
seat of my Lady Lizard. From this neighbourhood 
our first acquaintance began, and has ever since been 
continued with equal application on both sides. Mr. 

* The person here alluded to under the name of Mr. Char 
well, is said to have been the charitable Edward Colston of Bris- 
tol, member of Parliament for that city, who died unmarried in 
October, 1721, about the close of his 86th year, * without decay 
in his understanding, without labour or sorrow.’ 
f 100, 000^. 
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Charwell visits very few gentlemen in the country ; 
Lis most frequent airings in the summer-time are 
visits to my Lady Lizard. And if ever his affairs 
bring him to town during the winter, as soon as these 
are despatched, he is sure to dine at her house, or to 
make one at her tea-table, to take her commands for 
the country, 

I shall hardly be able to give an account how this 
gentleman has employed the twenty years since he 
made' the purchase I have mentioned, without first’ 
describing the conditions of the estate.' 

The estate, then, consisted of a good large old 
house, a park of 2000 acres, 8000 acres more of land 
divided into farms. The land not barren, but the 
country very thin of people, and these the only con- 
sumers of the wheat and barley that grew upon the 
premises. A river running by the house, which was 
in the centre of the estate, but the same not navi- 
gable, and the rendering it navigable had been op- 
posed by the generality of the whole country. The 
roads excessive bad, and no possibility of getting off 
the tenant’s corn, but at such a price of carriage as 
would- exceed the whole value when it came to mar- 
ket. The underwoods all destroyed, to lay the 
country open to my lord’s pleasures ; but there was 
indeed the less want of this fuel, there being some 
large coal-pits in the estate, within two miles of the 
house, and such a plenty of coals * as was sufficient 
for whole counties. But then the want of water- 
carriage made these also a mere drug, and almost 
every man’s for fetching. Many timber-trees w^ere 
still standing only for want of chapmen, very little 
being used for building in a country so thin of people, 

^ The scene is ill-chosen, for the country yields none: in 
Northamptonshire, the inhabitants are supplied with coals tcom 
other counties. 
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atid thos^ at greater distance, being in no likelihood 
of buying pennyworths, if they must be at the charge 
of land-carriage. Yet every tree was valued at a 
much greater price than would be given for it in the 
place ; so was every acre of land in the park ; and 
as for the tenants, they were all racked to extremity, 
and almost every one of them beggars.* All these 
things Mr. Char well . knew very yrell, yet was not 
discouraged from going on with his purchase. 

But in the^first place, he resolved that a hundred 
in family should not ruin him, as it had done his 
predecessor. Therefore, pretending to dislike the 
situation of the old house, he made choice of another 
at a mile distance higher up the river, at a corner 
of the park, where, at the expense of 4 or 50001 ,. 
and all the ornaments of the old house, he built a 
new one, with all convenient ofdces more suitable to 
his revenues, yet not much larger than my lord^s 
dog-kennel, and a great deal less than his lordship’s' 
stables, ' 

The next thing was to reduce his park. He took 
down a great many pales, and with these inclosed 
only 200 acres of it, near adjoining to his new house. 
The rest he converted to breeding cattle, which 
yielded greater profit. 

The tenants began now to be very much dissatisfied 
with the loss of my lord’s family, which had been a 
constant market for great quantities of their corn ; 
and with the disparking so much land, by which pro- 
visions were likely to be increased in so dispeopled 
a country. They were afraid they must be obliged 
themselves to consume the whole product of their 
farms, and that they should be soon undone by the 
economy and frugality of this gentleman. 

Mr. Charwell 'was sensible their fear^ were but 
too just 5 £md that, if neither their goods could be 
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carried off to distant markets, nor the markets brought 
home to their goods, his tenants must run away from 
their farms. He had no hopes of making the river 
navigable, which was a point that’ could not be ob- 
tained by all the interest of his predecessor, and was, 
therefore, not likely to 'be yielded up to a man who 
was not yet known in the country. All that was 
left for him was to bring the market home to his 
tenants, which was the very thing he intended before 
he ventured upon his purchase. He had even then 
projected in his thoughts the plan of a great town 
just below the old house ; he, therefore, presently 
set himself about the execution of his project 

The thing has succeeded to hiswish. In the space 
of twenty years he is so fortunate as to see 1000 new 
houses upon his estate, and at least 5000 new people, 
men, women, and children, inhabitants of those 
houses, who are comfortably subsisted by their own 
labour, without charge to Mr. Charwell, and to the 
great profit of his tenants. 

It cannot be imagined that such a body of people 
can be subsisted at less than 5^. 'per head, or 25000^ 
per annum, the greatest part of which sum is annu- 
ally expended for provisions among the farmers of 
the next adjacent lands. And as the tenants of Mr. 
Charwell are nearest of all others to the market, they 
have the beSt prices for their goods by all that is 
saved in the carriage. 

But some provisions are of that nature, that they 
will not bear a much longer carriage than from the 
extreme parts of his lands ; and I think I have been 
told, that for the single artide of milk, at a pint every 
day for every house, his tenants take from this town 
not much less than 500Z. per annum. 

The soil of all kinds, which is made every year 
by the consumption of so great a town, I have heard 
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has been valued kt 2001 per annum. If this be 
true, the estate of Mr. Charwell is so much improved 
in this verj article, since all this is carried out upon 
his lands by the back carriage of those very carts 
wHch were loaden by his tenants with provisions and 
other necessaries for the people. 

A hundred thousand bushels of coal are necessary 
to supply so great a multitude with yeaidy fuel. 
And, as these are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr. 
Charwell, he receives a penny for every bushel ; so 
that this very article is an addition of 4,001. per an- 
num to his revenues. And as the town and people 
are every year increasing, the revenues in the above- 
mentioned, and many other articles, are increasing 
in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of the family 
of the predecessor. The consumption of 5000 people 
is greater than can be made by any fifty of the great- 
est families in Great Britain. The tenants stand in 
no need of distant markets to take off the product of 
their farms. The people so near their own doors 
are already more than they ai’e able to supply ; and 
what is wanting at home for this purpose, is supplied 
from places at greater distance, at whatsoever price 
of carriage. 

All the farmers everywhere near the river are 
now, in their turn, for an act of parliament to make 
it navigable, that they may have an easy carriage 
for their corn to so good a market. The tenants of 
Mr. Charwell, that they may have the whole market 
to themselves, are almost the only persons against 
it. But they will not be long able to oppose it 
their leases are near expiring; and as they are 
grown very rich, there are many other persons ready 
to take their farms at more than double the present 
rents, even though the river should be made navi- 

VOL. XIIL 8 
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gable, and distant people let in fo sell tbeir provi- 
sions together with these farmers. 

As for Mr. Charwell himself, he is in no manner 
of pain lest his lands should fall in their value by the 
cheap carriage of provisions from distant places to 
his town. He knows very well the cheapness of 
provisions was one great means of bringing together 
so great numbers, and that they must be held together 
by the same means. He seems to have nothing 
more in his thoughts than to increase his town to 
such an extent, that all the country for ten miles 
round about shall be little enough to supply it. He 
considers that, at how great a i stance soever pro- 
visions shall be brought thither, they must end at 
last in so much soil for his estate, and that the farna- 
ers of other lands will by this means contribute to 
the improvement of his own. 

But by what encouragements and rewards, by what 
arts and policies, and what sort of people he has in- 
vited to live upon his estate, and how he has enabled 
them to subsist by their own labour, to the great im- 
provement of his lands, will be the subjects of some 
of my 'future precautions. 

« TO THE GUARDIAN. 


“sir, 

“ By your paper of Saturday last, you give the 
town hopes that you will dedicate that day to religion. 
You could not begin it better than by warning your 
pupils of the poison vented under a pretence of free- 
thinking. If you can spare room in your next 
Saturday's paper for a few lines on the same sub- 
ject, these are at your disposal. 

“ I happened to be present at a public conversa- 
tion of some of the defenders .of this discourse of 
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free-thinking, and others that differed from them ; 
where I had the diversion of hearing the same men 
in one breath persuade us to freedom of thought, and 
in the next offer to demonstrate that we had no free- 
dom in anj thing. One would think men should 
blush to find themselves entangled in a greater con- 
tradiction than any the discourse ridicules. This 
principle of free fatality, or necessary liberty, is a 
worthy fundamental of the new sect ; and, indeed, 
this opinion is an evidence and clearness so nearly 
related to^transubstantiation, that the same genius 
seems requisite for either. It is fit the world should 
know how far reason abandons men that would em- 
ploy it against religion; which intention, I hope, 
justifies this trouble from. Sir, 

“ Your hearty well-wisher, 
“March 10.” MlSATHBUS.” ■ 


No. 10. MONDAY, MAKCH 23, 1712-13. 


Venii ad mt scsp^ clamiians 

Vestitu nimiUm indulges^ nimiitm inejatus es, 

Nimiim ijpie, es« durus^^rost&r oBguumque et homm* 

TEB. ADELPH. ACT. i. SO. 1. 35. 

He is perpetually coming to me, and ringing in my ears, that I 
do wrong to indulge Mm so much in the article of dress; but 
the fault lies in his own excessive and unreasonable severity. 

When I am in deep meditation in order to give 
my wards proper precautions, I have a principal 
regard to the prevalence of things which people of 
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merit neglect, and from whicli those of no merit 
raise to themselves an esteem : of this nature is the 
business of dress. It is weak in a man of thought 
and reflection to be either depressed or exalted from 
the perfections or disadvantages of his person. How- 
ever, there is a respective conduct to be observed in 
the habit, according to the eminent distinction of the 
body, either way, A gay youth, in the possession 
of an ample fortune, could not recommend his un- 
derstanding to those who are not of his acquaintance 
more suddenly, than by sobriety in his habit ; as this 
is winning at first sight, so a person gorgeously fine, 
which in itself should avoid the attraction of the be- 
holders’ eyes, gives as immediate offence, 

I make it my business when my Lady Lizard’s 
youngest daughter, Miss Molly, is making clothes, 
to consider her from head to foot, and cannot be 
easy when there is any doubt lies upon me con- 
cerning the colour of a knot, or any other part of 
her headdress, which by its darkness or liveliness 
might too much allay or brighten her complexion. 
There is something loose in looking as well as you 
possibly can ; but it is also a vice not to take care 
how you look. 

The indiscretion of believing that great qualities 
make up for the want of things less considerable, is 
punished too severely in those who are guilty of it. 
Every day’s experience shows us, among variety of 
people with whom We are not acquainted, that we 
take impressions too favourable and too disadvan- 
tageous of men at first sight from their habit. 1 
take this to be a point of great consideration, and I 
shall consider it in my future precautions as such. 
As to the feinaJe world, I shall give them my opinion 
at large by way of comment upon a new suit of the 
Sparkler’s which is to come home next week. 1 
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design it a model for the ladies ; she and I have had 
three private meetings about it. As to the men, I 
am very glad to hear, being myself a fellow of 
Lincoln-college, that there is at last in one of our 
universities arisen a happy genius for little things. 
It is ■ extremely to be lamented, that hitherto we 
come from the college as unable to put on our own 
clothes as we do from nurse. We owe many mis- 
fortunes, and an unhappy backwardness in urging 
our way in the world, to the neglect of these less 
matters. For this reason, I shall authorize and sup- 
port the gentleman who writes me the following 
letter ; and though, out of diffidence of the reception 
his proposal should meet with from me, he has given 
himself too ludicrous a figure, I doubt not but from 
his notices to make men, who cannot arrive at learn- 
ing in that place, come from thence without appear- 
ing ignorant 5 and such as can, to be truly knowing 
without appearing bookish. 

“TO THE GUARDIAN. 

“ SIK, 

“ I foresee that you will have many correspond- 
ents in this place ; but as I have often observed, 
with grief of heart, that scholars are wretchedly 
ignorant in the science I profess, I flatter myseffi 
that my letter will gain a place in your papers- I 
have made it my study, Sir, in these seats of learn- 
ing, to look into the nature of dress, and am what 
they call an academical beau. I have often lamented 
that I am obliged to wear a grave habit, since by 
that means I have not an opportunity to introduce 
fashions amongst our young gentlemen ; and so am 
forced, contrary to my own inclinations, and the ex- 
pectation of aU who know me, to appear in print. 
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I have, indeed, met wxtli some success in the projects 
I have communicated to some sparks with whom I 
am intimate ; and I cannot without a secret triumph 
confess, that the sleeves turned up with green vel- 
vet, which now flourish throughout the university, 
sprang originally from my invention. 

“ As it is necessary to have the head clear, as 
well as the complexion, to be perfect in this part of 
learning, I rarely mingle with the men, for I abhor 
wine, but frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. I 
know every part of their dress, and can name all 
their things hj their names. I am consulted about 
every ornament they buy : and, I speak it without 
vanity, have a very pretty fancy to knots and the 
like. Some times I take a needle, and spot a piece 
of muslin for pretty Patty Cross-stitch, who is my 
present favourite, which, she says, I do neatly 
enough ; or read one of your papers, and explain 
the motto, which they all like mightily. But then I 
am a sort of petty tyrant amongst them, for I own 
I have my humours. If any thing be amiss, they 
are sure Mi\ Sleek will find fault ; if any hoity- 
toity things make a fuss, they are sure to be taken 
to pieces the next visit I am the dread of poor 
Celia, whose wrapping-gown is not right India ; and 
am avoided by Thalestris in her second-hand man- 
tua, which several masters of arts think very fine, 
whereas I perceived it had been scoured, with half 
an eye. 

‘‘ Thus have I endeavoured to improve my un- 
derstanding, and am desirous to communicate my 
innocent discoveries to those, who, like ine, may dis- 
tinguish themselves more to advantage by their 
bodies than their minds. I do not think the pains 
I have taken, in these my studies, thrown away, 
since by these means, though I am not very valu- 
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able, I am, however, not disagreeable. "Would gentle- 
men but reflect upon what I say, they would take 
care to make the best of themselves ; for I think it 
intolerable that a blockhead should be a sloven. 
Though every man cannot fill his head with learn- 
ing, it is in any one’s power to wear a pretty peri- 
wig ; let him who cannot say a witty thing, keep his 
teeth white, at least ; he who hath no knack at writ- 
ing sonnets, may, however, have a soft hand ; and 
he may arch his eyebrows, who hath not strength 
of genius for the mathematics. 

“ After the conclusion of the peace, we shall un- 
doubtedly have new fashions from France ; and I 
have some reason to think that some particularities 
in the garb of their abbds may be transplanted hither 
to advantage. What I find becoming in their dress 
I hope I may, without the imputation of being po- 
pishly inclined, adopt into our habits; but would 
willingly have the authority of the Guardian to coun- 
tenance me in this harmless design. I would not 
hereby assume to myself a jurisdiction over any of 
our youth, but such as are incapable of improvement 
any other way. As for the aTvkward creatures that 
mind their studies, I look upon them as irreclaimable. 
But over the afore-mentioned order of men, I desire 
a commission from you to exercise full authority. 
Hereby, I shall be enabled from time to time to in- 
troduce several pretty oddnesses in the taking and 
tucking up of gowns, to regulate the dimensions of 
wigs, to vary the tufts upon caps, and to enlarge or 
narrow the hems of bands, as I shall think most for 
the public good. 

“ I have prepared a treatise against the cravat 
and berdash,* which I am told is not ill done ; and 

* A kind of neckcloth so called, whence such as sold them 
were styled haberdashers. 
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have thro'wn together some hasty observations upon 
stockings, which my friends assure me I need not 
be ashamed of. But I shall not offer them to the 
public, till they are approved of at our female club ; 
which I am the more willing to do, because I am 
sure of their praise ; for they own I understand these 
things better than they do. I shall herein be very 
proud of your encouragement ; for, next to keeping 
the University clean, my gi'eatest ambition is to be 
thought, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, 

“ humble servant, 

“Simon Sleek.'' 

Oxford, March 18, in3-13.’» 

O 


No. 11. TUESDAY, MABOH 24, 1712-13. 


— Kmjprqpius me, 

JOum doceo immire omms^ vos ordim adite. 

HOR. SAT. iL 3. 80. 

Attend my lecture, -whilst I plainly show. 

That all mankind are mad, from high to low. 

Theee is an oblique way of reproof, which takes 
off the sharpness of itj and an address in flat- 
tery, which makes it agreeable though never so 
gross : but of all flatterers, the most skilful is he who 
can do what you like, without saying any thing 
which argues he does it for your sake; the most 
winning circumstance in the world being the con- 
formity of manners. I speak of this as a practice 
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necessary in gaining people of sense, who are not 
yet given up to self-conceit ; those who are far gone 
in admiration of themselves need not be treated with 
so much delicacy. The following letter put this 
matter in a pleasant and uncommon light. The au- 
thor of it attacks this vice with an air of compliance, 
and alarms us against it by exhorting us to it. 

“TO THE GUARDIAN. 

“ SIR, 

“ As you profess to encourage all those who any 
way contribute to the public good, I flatter myself I 
may claim your countenance and protection. I am 
by profession a mad-doctor, but of a peculiar kind, 
not of those whose aim it is to remove frenzies, but 
one who make it my business to confer an agreeable 
madness on my fellow-creatures, for their mutual 
delight and benefit. Since it is agreed by the phi- 
losophers, that happiness ‘and misery consist chiefly 
in the imagination, nothing is more necessary to 
mankind in general than this pleasing delirium, 
which renders every one satisfied with himself, and 
persuades him that all others are equally so. 

“ I have for several years, both at home and 
abroad, made this science my particular study, 
which I may venture to say I have improved in al- 
most all the courts of Europe ; and have reduced it 
into so safe and easy a method, as to practise it on 
both sexes, of what disposition, age, or quality 
soever, with success. What enables me to perform 
this great work is the use of my Obsequium Catho- 
licon, or the Grand Elixir to support the spirits of 
human nature. This remedy is of the most grate- 
ful flavour in the world, and agrees with all tastes 
whatever. It is delicate to the senses, delightful in 
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the operation, may he taken at all hours without 
confinement, and is as properly given at a ball or 
playhouse as in a private chamber. It restores and 
vivifies the most dejected minds, corrects and ex- 
tracts all that is painful in the knowledge of a man’s 
self. One dose of it will instantly disperse itself 
through the whole animal system, dissipate the first 
motions of distrust, so as never to return, and so 
exhilarate the brain and rarefy the gloom of reflec- 
tion, as to give the patients a new flow of spirits, a 
vivacity of behaviour, and a pleasing dependence 
upon their own capacities. 

“ Let a person be never so far gone, I advise him 
not to despair j even though he has been troubled 
many years -with restless reflections, which by 
long neglect have hardened into a settled consider- 
ation. Those that have been stung with satire may 
here find a certain antidote, which infallibly dis- 
perses all the remains of poison that has been left 
in the understanding by bad cures. It fortifies the 
heart against the rancour of pamphlets, the invete- 
racy of epigrams, and the mortification of lampoons ; 
as has been often experienced by several persons of 
both sexes, during the seasons of Tunbridge and the 
Bath, 

^^I could, as further instances of my success, pro- 
duce certificates and testimonials from the favourites 
and ghostly fathers of the most eminent princes of 
Europe ; but shall content myself with the mention 
of a few cures which I have performed by this my 
grand universal restorative, during the practice of 
one month only, since I came to this city. 

Cures in the Month of February^ 1712-15. 

George Spondee, Esq., poet and inmate of the 
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parisb of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, fell into violent 
fits of the spleen upon a thin third night. He had 
been frightened into a vertigo by the sound of cat- 
calls on the first day ; and the frequent hissings on 
the second made him unable to endure the bare pro- 
nunciation of the letter S. I searched, into the 
causes of his distemper ; and by the prescription 
of a dose of my Obsequium, prepared secundum 
artem, recovered him to his natural state of madness. 
I cast in at proper intervals the words, 111 taste of 
the town, Envy of critics, Bad performance of the 
actors, dnd the like. He is so perfectly cured that 
he has promised to bring another play upon the 
stage next winter. 

“ A lady of professed virtue, of the parish of St. 
James’s, Westminster, who hath desired her name 
may be concealed, having taken offence at a phrase 
of double meaning in conversation, undiscovered by 
any other in the company, suddenly fell into a cold 
fit of modesty. Upon a right application of praise 
of her virtue, I threw the lady into an agreeable 
waking dream, settled the fermentation of her blood 
into a warm charity, so as to make her look with 
patience on the very gentleman that offended. 

“ Hilaria, of the parish of St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
a coquette of long practice, was by the reprimand 
of an old maiden reduced to look grave in company, 
and deny herself the play of the ^n. In short, she 
was brought to such melancholy circumstances, that 
she would sometimes unawares fall into devotion at 
church. I advised her to take a few innocent free- 
doms with occasional kisses, prescribed her the ex- 
ercise of the eyes, and immediately raised her to 
her former state of life- She on a sudden recovered 
her dimples, furled her fan, threw round her glances, 
and for these two Sundays last past has not once 
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been, seen in an attentive posture. This the church- 
wardens are ready to attest upon oath, 

Andrew TeiTor, of the Middle Temple, Mohock, 
was almost induced by an aged bencher, of the same 
house, to leave off bright conversation, and pore over 
Coke upon Lfittleton. He was so ill that his hat 
began to flap, and he was seen one day in the last 
term at Westminster-Hall. This patient had quite 
lost his spirit of contradiction ; I, by the distillation 
of a few of my vivifying drops in his ear, drew him 
from his lethargy, and restored him to his usual 
vivacious misunderstanding. He is at present very 
easy in his condition. 

« I will not dwell upon the recital of the innu- 
merable cures I have performed within twenty days 
last past ; but rather proceed to exhort all persons 
of whatever age, complexion, or quality, to take as 
soon as possible of this my intellectual oil ; which, 
applied at the ear, seizes all the senses with a most 
agreeable transport, and discovers its effects, not only 
to the satisfaction of the patient, but aU who con- 
verse with, attend upon, or any way relate to him 
or her that receives the kindly infection. It is often 
administered by chamber-maids, valets, or any the 
most ignorant domestic ; it being one peculiar excel- 
lence of this my oil, that it is most prevalent, the 
more unskilful the person is or appears who applies 
it. It is .absolutely necessary for ladies to take a 
dose of it just before they take coach to go a visit- 
ing. 

“ But I offend the public, as Horace said, when I 
trespass on any of your time. Grive me leave, then, 
Mr. Ironside, to make you a present of a drachm or 
two of my oil ; though I have cause to fear my pre- 
scriptions will not have the effect upon you I could 
wish ; thoi’etbre, I do not endeavour to bribe you in 
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my favour by the present of my oil, but wholly de- 
pend upon your public spirit and generosity ; which, 
I hope, will recommend to the world the useful 
endeavours of, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, 

“ most faithful, most devoted, 

“ most humble servant and admirer, 

“ Gnatho. 

« Beware of counterfeits, for such are abroad. 

" N. B. I teach the arcana of my art at reason- 
able rates to gentlemen of the universities, who de- 
sire to be qualified for writing dedications ; and to 
young lovers and fortune-hunters, to be paid at the 
day of marriage. I instruct persons of bright 
capacities to flatter others, and those of the meanest 
to flatter themselves. 

“I was the first inventor of pocket liooking- 
glasses.” 
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No. 12. WEDNESDAY, MAKCH 25, 1713. 


Vel quia nil rectum^ nisi quod placuit stbi, ducurd ; 

FeZ quia turjpe jqutani par^re mimrihus . — 

HOB. EPIST. ii. 1. 82. 


IMITATED. 

Yon’d think no fools disgraced the former reign, 

Did not some grave examples yet remain, 

Who scorn a lad should match his father’s skill, 
w^d having once been wrong, will be so still. pope. 

When a poem makes its first appearance in the 
world, I have always observed that it gives employ- 
ment to a greater number of critics than any other 
kind of "writing. Whether it he that . most men, at 
some time of their lives, have tried their talent 
that way, and thereby think they have a right to 
judge ; or whether they imagine that their making 
shrewd observations upon the polite arts, gives them 
a pretty figure j or whether there may not be some 
jealousy and caution in bestowing applause upon 
those who write chiefly for fame. Whatever the 
reasons be, we find few discouraged by the delicacy 
and danger of such an undertaking. 

I think it certain that most men are naturally not 
only capable of being pleased with that wjbich raises 
agreeable pictures in the fancy, but willing also to 
own it. But then there are many, who, by false 
applications of some rules ill understood, or out 
of deference to men whose opinions they value, have 
formed to themselves certain schemes and systems 
of satisfaction, and will not be pleased out of their 
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own way. These are not critics themselves, but 
readers of critics, who, without the labour of perusing 
authors, are able to give their characters in general ; 
and know just as much of the several species of 
poetry, as those who read books of geography do of 
the genius of this or that*people or nation. These 
gentlemen deliver their opinions sententiously,- and 
in general terms ; to which it being impossible 
readily to frame complete answers, they have often 
the satisfaction of leaving the board in triumph. 
As young persons, and particularly the ladies, are 
liable to be led aside by these tyrants in wit, I shall 
examine two or three of the many stratagems they 
use, and subjoin such precautions as may hinder 
candid readers from being deceived thereby. 

The first I shall take notice of is an objection 
commonly offered, viz; ^that such a poem hath 
indeed some good lines in it, but it is not a regular 
piece.* This, for the most part, is urged by those 
whose knowledge is di’awn from some famous French 
critics, who have written upon the epic poem, the 
drama, and the great kinds of poetry, which cannot 
subsist without great regularity; but ought by no 
means to be required in odes, epistles, panegyrics, 
and the like, which naturally admit of greater liber- 
ties. The enthusiasm in odes, and the freedom of 
epistles, is rarely disputed ; but I have often heard 
the poems upon public occasions, written in heroic 
verse, which I choose to call panegyrics, severely 
censured upon this account ; the reason whereof I 
cannot guess, unless it be, that because they are 
written in the same kind of numbers and spirit as 
an epic poem, they ought therefore to have the 
same regularity. Now an epic poem, consisting 
chiefly in narration, it is necessary that the incidents 
should be related in the same order that they are 
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supposed to have been transacted. But in works of 
the above-mentioned kind, there is no more reason 
that such order should be observed, than that an 
oration should be as methodical as a history. I 
think it sufficient that the gi'eat hints, suggested from 
the subject, be so dispose^ that the first may natu- 
rally prepare the reader for what follows, and so on ; 
and that their places cannot be changed without dis- 
advantage to the whole. I will add, further, that 
sometimes gentle deviations, sometimes bold and 
even abrupt digressions, where the dignity of the 
subject seems to give the impulse, are proofs of a 
noble genius ; as winding about and returning art- 
fully to the main design, are marks of address and 
dexterity. 

Another artifice made use of by pretenders to 
criticism, is an insinuation, that all that is good is 
borrowed from the ancients. This is very common 
in the mouths of pedants, and perhaps in their hearts 
too; but is often urged by men of no great learning, 
for reasons very obvious- Now natui*e being still 
the same, it is impossible for any modern writer to 
paint her otherwise than the ancients have done. If, 
for example, I were to describe the generals horse 
at the battle of Blenheim as my fancy represented 
such a noble beast, and that description should re- 
semble what Virgil hath drawn for the horse of his 
hero, it would be almost as ill-natured to urge that 
I had stolen my description from Virgil, as to re- 
proach the Duke of Marlborough for fighting only 
like ^neas. All that the most exquisite judgment 
can perform is, out of that great variety of circum- 
stances wherein natural objects may be considered, 
to select the most beautiful ; and to place images in 
such views and lights as will affect the fancy after 
the most delightful manner. But over and above a 
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just painting of nature, a learned reader will find 9 
new beauty superadded in a happy imitation of some 
famous ancient, as it revives in his mind the pleasure 
he took in his first reading such an author. Such 
copyings as these give that kind of double delight 
which we perceive when we look upon the children 
of a beautiful couple ; where the eye is not more 
charmed with the symmetry of the parts, than the 
mind by observing the resemblance transmitted from 
parents to their offspring, and the mingled features of 
the father and the mother. The phrases of holy writ, 
and allusions to several passages in the inspired writ- 
ings, though not produced as proofs of doctrine, add 
majesty and authority to the noblest discourses of 
the pulpit : in like manner an imitation of the air of 
Homer and Yirgil raises the dignity of modern poe- 
try, and makes it appear stately and venerable. 

The last observation I shall make at present is 
upon the disgust taken by those critics, who put on 
their clothes prettily, and dislike every thing that is 
not written with ease. I hereby, therefore, give the 
genteel part of the learned w'orld to understand, that 
every thought which is agreeable to nature, and ex- 
pressed in language suitable to it, is written with 
ease. There are some things which must he written 
with strength, which nevertheless are easy. The 
statue of the gladiator, though represented in such 
a posture as strains every muscle, is as easy as that 
of Venus; because the one expresses strength and 
fury as naturally as the other doth beauty and soft- 
ness. The passions are sometimes to be roused, as 
well as the fancy to be entertained ; and the soul to 
be exalted and enlarged, as well as soothed. This 
often requires a raised and figurative style ; which 
readers of low apprehensions or soft and languid 
dispositions, having heard of the words, fustian and 

VOL. xni. 9 
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bombast, are apt to reject as stiff and affected lan- 
guage. But nature and reason appoint different 
garbs for different things ; and since I write this to the 
men of dress, I will ask them if a soldier who is to 
mount a breach, should be adorned like a beau, who 
is spruced up for a ball ? 


No. 13. THUESDAT, MARCH 26, 1713. 


Pvdore et liherdlitate Meros 
Retinere, satiits ease credo, qu^m metu. 

TER. ADELPH. ACT. i. SC. 1. 32. 

I esteem it better to keep children in awe by a sense of shame, 
and a condescension to their inclinations, than by fear. 

The reader has had some account of the whole 
family of the Lizards, except the younger sons. 
These are the branches which ordinarily spread 
themselves, when they happen to be hopeful, into 
other houses, and new generations, as honourable, 
numerous, and wealthy as those from whence they are 
derived. For this reason it is, that a very peculiar 
regard is to be had to their education. 

Young men, when they are good for any thing, 
and left to their own inclinations, delight either in 
those accomplishments we call their exercise, in the 
sports of the field, or in letters. Mr. Thomas, the 
second son, does not follow any of these with too 
deep an attention, but took to each of them enough 
never to appear ungraceful or ignorant. This gene- 
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ral inclination makes him the more agreeable, and 
saves him from the imputation of pedantry. His 
carriage is so easy, that he is acceptable to all with 
whom he converses ; he generally falls in with the 
inclination of his company, is never assuming, or pre- 
fers himself to others. Thus he always gains favour 
without envy, and has every man’s good wishes. It 
is remarkable, that from his birth to this day, though 
he is now four-and-twenty, I do not remember that 
he has ever had a debate with any of his playfellows 
or fiiends. 

His thoughts, and present applications are to get 
into a court life ; for which, indeed, I cannot but 
think him peculiarly formed ; for he has joined to 
this complacency of manners a great natural sagacity, 
and can very well distinguish between things and 
appearances. That way of life, wherein all men 
are rivals, demands great circumspection to avoid 
controversies arising from different interests ; but he 
who is by nature of a flexible temper has his work 
half done. I have been particularly pleased with 
his behaviour towards women : he has the skill, in 
their conversation, to converse with them as a man 
would with those from whom he might have expecta- 
tions, but without making requests. I do not know 
that I ever heard him make what they call a compli- 
ment, or be particular in his address to any lady ; 
and yet I never heard any woman speak of him but 
with a peculiar regard. I believe he has been often 
beloved, but know not that he was ever yet a lover. 
The great secret among them is to be amiable with- 
out design- He has a voluble speech, a vacant 
countenance, and easy action, which represents the 
fact which he is relating with greater delight than it 
would have been to have been present at the trans- 
action he recounts- For you see it not only your 
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own way by tlie bare narration, but have the add^ 
tional pleasure of his sense of it by his manner of 
representing it. There are mixed in his talk so 
many pleasant ironies, that things which deserve the 
severest language are made ridiculous instead of odi- 
ous, and you see every thing in the most good-^tured 
aspect it can bear. It is wonderfully entertaining to 
me to hear him so ex(5[uisitely pleasant, and never 
say an ill-natured thing- He is with all his acquaint- 
ance the person generally chosen to reconcile ^y 
difference, and if it be capable of accommodation, 
Tom Lizard is an unexceptionable referee. It has 
happened to him more than once, that he has been 
employed, by each opposite in a private manner, to 
feel the poise of the adversary ; and when each has 
proposed the decision of the matter by any whom 
the other should name, he has taken hold of the 
occasion, and put on the authority assigned by them 
both, so seasonably, that they have begun a new cor- 
respondence with each other, fortified by his friend- 
ship to whom they both owe the value they have for 
one another, and consequently confer a greater 
measure of their good-will upon the interposer. I 
must repeat that, above all, my young man is excel- 
lent at raising the subject on which he speaks, and 
casting a light upon it more agreeable to his company, 
than they thought the subject was capable of. He 
avoids all emotion and violence, and never is waim 
but on an affectionate occasion. Grentleness is what 
peculiai’ly distinguishes him from other men, and it 
runs through all his words and actions. 

Mr. William, the next brother, is not of this 
smooth make, nor so ready to accommodate himself 
to the humoui's and inclinations of other men, but 
to weigh what passes with some severity. He is 
ever searching into the first springs and causes of 
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any action or circumstance, insomuch, that if it were 
not to be expected that experience and conversation 
would allay that humour, it must inevitably turn 
him to ridicule. But it is not proper to break in 
upon an inquisitive tempei*, that is of use to him in 
the way of life which he proposes to himself, to wit, 
the study of the law, and the endeavour to arrive at 
a faculty in pleading. I have been very careful to 
kill in him any pretensions to follow men already 
eminent, any further than as their success is an en- 
couragement 5 but make it my endeavour to cherish, 
in the principal and first place, his eager pursuit of 
solid knowledge in his profession ; for I think that 
clear conception will produce clear expression, and 
clear expression proper action. I never saw a man 
speak very well, where I could not apparently ob- 
serve this, and it shall be a maxim with me till I 
see an instance to the contrary. When young and 
unexperienced men take any particular person for 
their pattern, they are apt to imitate them in such 
things, to which their want of knowledge makes 
them attribute success, and not to the real causes of 
it. Thus one may have an air, which proceeds from 
a just sufficiency and knowledge of the matter before 
him, which may naturally produce some motion of 
his head and body, which might become the bench 
better than the bar. How painfully wrong would 
this be in a youth at his first appearance, when it 
is not well even for the sergeant of the greatest 
weight and dignity. But I will, at this time, with a 
hint only of his way of life, leave Mr. William at 
his study in the Temple. 

The youngest son, Mr. John, is now in the 
twentieth year of his age, and has had the good for- 
tune and honour to he chosen last election fellow of 
All-Souls college in Oxford. He is very graceful 
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in Ms person; has height, strength, vigour, and a 
certain cheei-falness and serenity that creates a sort 
of love, which people at first sight observe is ripen- 
ing into esteem. He has a sublime vein in poetry, 
and a warm manner in recommending, either in 
speech or writing, whatever he has earnestly at 
heart. This excellent young man has devoted him- 
self to the service of his Creator ; and with an apti- 
tude to every agreeable quality, and every happy 
talent, that could make a man shine in a court, or 
command in a camp, he is resolved to go into holy 
orders. He is inspired with a true sense of that 
function, when chosen from a regard to the inte- 
rests of piety and virtue, and a scorn of whatever 
men call great in a transitory being, when it comes 
in competition with w’hat is unchangeable and 
eternal. Whatever men would undertake from a 
passion to glory, whatever they would do for the 
service of their country, this youth has a mind 
prepared to achieve for the salvation of souls. What 
gives me great hopes that he will one day make an 
extraordinary figure in the Christian world, is, that 
his invention, his memory, judgment and imagina- 
tion, are always employed upon this one view ; and 
I do not doubt but in my future precautions to pre- 
sent the youth of this age -with more agreeable nar- 
rations compiled by this young man on the subject 
of heroic piety, than any they can meet with in the 
legends of love and honour. 
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Xo. 14. FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1713. 


JVec 8ci% qua sii ^^e7•, nec, si sda% imperet . — 

OVID. MET. ii. 170. 

— ^Nor did lie know 

Which way to turn the reins, or where to go: 

Nor would the horses, had he known, obey, addisoist. 

“TO THE GUARDIAN. 

“sib, 

« You having in your first paper declared, among 
other things, that you will publish whatever you 
think may conduce to the advancement of the con- 
versation of gentlemen, I cannot but hope you will 
give my young masters, when I have told you their 
age, condition, and how they lead their lives, and 
who, though I say it, are as docile as any youths in 
Europe, a lesson which they very much want, to 
restrain them from the infection of bad company, 
and squandering away their time in idle and un- 
worthy pursuits. A word from you, I am very well 
assured, will prevail more with them than any re- 
monstrance they will meet with at home. The eldest 
is now about seventeen years of age, and the younger 
fifteen, born of noble parentage, and to plentiful 
fortunes. They have a very good father and mo- 
ther, and also a governor, but come very seldom, 
except against their wills, in the sight of any of 
them. That which I observe they have most relish 
to, is horses and cock-fighting, which they too well 
understand, being almost positive, at first sight, 
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to tell you wbich horse will win the match, and 
which cock the battle; and if you are of another 
opinion, will lay you what you please on their own, 
and it is odds but you lose. "What I fear to be the 
greatest prejudice to them, is their keeping much 
closer to their horses’ heels than their books, and 
conversing moi'e with their stablemen and lackeys 
than with their relations and gentlemen ; and I ap- 
prehend, are at this time better skilled how to hold 
the reins, and drive a coach, than to translate a 
verse in Virgil or Horace. For the other day, tak- 
ing a walk abroad, they met accidentally in the 
fields with two young ladies, w'hose conversation 
they were very much pleased with, and being de- 
sirous to ingratiate themselves further into their 
favour, prevailed with them, though they had never 
seen them before in their lives, to take the air in a 
coach of their father’s which waited for them at the 
end of Gray’s-Inn Lane. The youths ran with the 
wings of love, and ordered the coachman to wait at 
the town’s end till they came back. One of our 
young gentlemen got up before, and the other be- 
hind, to act the parts they had long, by the direction 
and example of their comrades, taken much pains to 
qualify themselves for, and so galloped off- What 
these mean entertainments will end in, it is impos- 
sible to foresee ; but a precaution upon that subject 
might prevent very great calamities in a very worthy 
family, who take in your papers, and might perhaps 
be alarmed at what you lay before them upon this 
subject. 

“I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

«T S.” 
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“to the guardian. 


“sib, 

I writ to 70 U on the 21st of this month, which 
you did not think fit to take notice of; it gives me 
the greater trouble that you did not, because I am 
confident the father of the young lads, whom I men- 
tioned, would have considered how far what was 
said in my letter concerned himself ; upon which it 
is now too late to reflect. His ingenious son, the 
coachman, aged seventeen years, has since that time' 
ran away with, and married, one of the girls I spoke 
of in my last. The manner of carrying on the in- 
trigue, as I have picked it out of the younger bro- 
ther, who is almost sixteen, still a bachelor, was as 
follows. One of the young women whom they met 
in the fields seemed very much taken with my 
master, the elder son, and was prevailed with to go 
into a cake-house not far off the town. The girl, it 
seems, acted her part so well, as to enamour the 
boy, and make him inquisitive into her place of abode, 
with all other questions which were necessary to- 
ward further intimacy. The matter was so managed, 
that the lad was made to believe there was no pos- 
sibility of conversing with her, by reason of a very 
severe mother, but with^the utmost caution. What, 
it seems, made the mother, forsooth, the more suspi- 
cious was, that because the men said her daughter 
was pretty, somebody or other would persuade her 
to marry while she was too young to know how to 
govern a family. By what I can learn from pre- 
tences as shallow as this, she appeared so far from 
having a design upon her lover, that it seemed im- 
practicable to him to get her, except it were carried 
on with much secrecy and skill. Many were the 
interviews these lovers had in four-and-twenty hours 
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time : for it was managed by the mother, that he 
should run in and out as unobserved by her, and the 
girl be called every other instant into the next room, 
and rated, that she could not stay in a place, in his 
hearing. The young gentleman was at last so much 
in love” as to be thought by the daughter engaged 
far enough to put it to the venture that he could not 
live without her. It was now time for the mothe^r 
to appear, who surprised the lovers together in pri- 
vate, and banished the youth her house. What is 
hot in the power of love? The charioteer, attended 
by his faithful friend the younger brother, got out 
the other morning a little earlier than ordinary, and 
having made a sudden friendship with a lad of their 
own age by the force of ten shillings,* who drove 
a hackney coach, the elder brother took his post in 
the coach-box, where he could act with a great deal 
of skill and dexterity, and waited at the comer of 
the street where his mistress lived, in hopes of carry- 
ing her off under that disguise. .The whole day was 
spent in expectation of an opportunity ; but in many 
parts of it he had kind looks from a distant window, 
which was answered by a brandish of his whip, and 
a compass taken to drive round and show his acti- 
vity, and readiness to convey her where she should 
command him. Upon the approach of the evening, a 
note w^as thrown into his coach by a porter, to acquaint 
him that his mistress and her mother should take 
coach exactly at seven o^clook ; hut that the mother 
was to be set down, and the daughter to go further, 
and call again. The happy minute came at last, 
when our hack had the happiness to take in his ex- 
pected fare, attended by her mother, and the young 
lady with whom he had first met her. The mother 


» Then probably the common fare for a day. 
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was set down in the Strand, and her daughter or- 
dered to call on her when she came from her cousin’s 
an hour afterwards. The mother was not so un- 
skilful as not to have instructed her daughter whom 
to send for, and how to behave herself when her 
lover should urge her consent. We yet know no 
further particular's, but that my young master was 
married last night at Knightsbridge, in the presence 
of his brother and two or three other persons ; and 
that just before the ceremony he took his brother 
aside, and asked him to marry the other young wo- 
man. Now, Sir, I will not harangue upon this ad- 
venture, but only observe, that if the education of 
this compound creature had been more careful as to 
his rational part, the animal life in him had not, 
perhaps, been so forward, but he might have waited 
longer before he was a husband. However, as the 
whole town wiU in a day or two know the names, 
persons, and other circumstances, I think this pro- 
perly lies before your Guardianship to consider for 
the admonition of others ; but my young master’s 
fate is irrevocable. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant.” 
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No. 15. SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1718. 


— Sihi guivtA, 

idem^ sadet multUm^ fruslmtiue lahoret, 
lu8us idATih^ hob . abs roBT. 240. 

All men will try, and hope to TOte as well, 

And, not without much pains, be undeceived. 

BoscomioiT. 

I GAME yesterday into the parlour, where I found 
Mrs. Cornelia, my lady’s third daughter, all alone, 
reading a paper, which, as I afterwards found, con- 
tained a copy of verses upon love and friendship. 
She, I believe, apprehended that I had glanced my 
eye upon the paper, and by the order and disposition 
of the lines, might distinguish that they were poetry ; 
and, therefore, with an innocent confusion in her 
face, she told me I might read them if I pleased, and 
so withdrew. By the hand, at first sight, I could 
not guess whether they came from a beau, or a lady ; 
but having put on my spectacles, and perused them 
carefully, I found, by some peculiar modes in spell- 
ing, and a certain negligence in grammar, that it was 
a female sonnet. I have since learned, that she 
hath a correspondent in the country, who is as book- 
ish as herself; that they write to one another, by the 
names of Astrea and Dorinda, and are mightily ad- 
mired for their easy lines. As I should be loatb to 
have a poetess in our family, and yet am unwilling 
harshly to cross the bent of a young lady's genius, I 
chose rather to throw together some thoughts upon 
tiiat kind of poetry which is distinguished by the 
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name of Easy, than to risk the fame of Mrs. Cor- 
nelia’s friend, by exposing her work to public view. 

I have said, in a foregoing paper,* that every 
thought which is agreeable to nature, and expressed 
in a language suitable to it, is written with ease : 
which I offered in answer to those who ask for ease 
in all kinds of poetry ; and it is so far true, as it states 
the notion of easy writing in general, as that is op- 
posed to what is forced or affected. But as there is 
an easy mien, and easy dress, peculiarly so called ; 
so there is an easy sort of poetry. In order to write 
easily, it is necessary, in the first place, to think 
easily. Now, according to different subjects, men 
think differently; anger, fury, and the rough pas- 
sions, awaken strong thoughts; glory, grandeur, 
power, raise great thoughts ; love, melancholy, soli- 
tude, and whatever gently touches the soul, inspire 
easy thoughts. 

Of the thoughts suggested by these gentle subjects, 
there are some which may be set off by slyle and 
ornament. Others there are, which the more simply 
they are conceived, and the more clearly they are 
expressed, give the soul proportionably the more 
pleasing emotions. The figures of style added to 
them serve only to hide a beauty, however grace- 
fully they are put on, and are thrown away, like 
paint upon a fine complexion. But here, not only 
liveliness of fancy is requisite to exhibit a great 
variety of images ; but also niceness of judgment to 
cull out those, which, without the advantage of for- 
eign art, will shine by their own intrinsic beauty. 
By these means, whatsoever seems to demand labour 
being rejected, that only which appears to be easy 
and natural will come in ; and so art will be hid by 
art, which is the perfection of easy writing. 

No. 13. 
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I will suppose an autlior to be reallj possessed 
with the passion which he writes upon, and then we 
shall see how he would acquit himself. This I take 
to be the safest way to form a judgment of him ; 
since if he be not truly moved, he must at least work 
up his imagination near as possible, to resemble 
reality. I choose to instance in love, which is ob- 
served to have produced the most finished perform- 
ances in this kind. A lover will be full of sincerity, 
that he may be believed by his mistress ; he will, 
therefore, think simply ; he will express himself 
perspicuously, that he may not perplex her; he will, 
therefore, write unaffectedly. Deep reflections are 
made by a head undisturbed ; and points of wit and 
fancy are the work of a heart at ease ; these two 
dangei’s, then, into which poets are apt to run, are 
effectually removed out of the lover’s way. The 
selecting proper circumstances, and placing them in 
agreeable lights, are the finest secrets of all poetry 5 
but the recollection of little circumstances is the 
lover’s sole meditation, and relating them pleasingly, 
the business of his life. Accordingly, we find that 
the most celebrated authors of this rank excel in 
love- verses. Out of ten thousand instances, I shall 
name one, which I think the most delicate and tender 
I ever saw. 

To myself I sigh often, -vritliout knowing why; 

And when absent from Phyllis, methinks I could die. 

A man who hath ever been in love will be touched 
at the reading of these lines ; and every one, who 
now feels that passion, actually feels that they are 
true. 

From what I have advanced, it appears, how diffi- 
cult it is to write easily. ‘ But when easy writings 
fall into the hands of an ordinary reader, they appear 
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to him so natural and unlaboured, that he immedi- 
ately resolves to write, and fancies that all he hath 
to do is to take no pains. Thus he thinks, indeed, 
simply ; but the thoughts, not being chosen with 
judgment, are not beautiful ; he, it is true, expresses 
himself' plainly, but flatly withal. Again, if a man 
of vivacity takes it in his head to write this way, 
what self-denial must he undergo, when bright points 
of wit occur to his fancy ! How difficult will he find 
it to reject florid phrases, and pretty embellishments 
of style ! So true it is, that simplicity, of all things, 
is the hardest to be copied, and ease to be acquired 
with the greatest labour. Our family knows very 
w.ell how ill Lady Flame looked, when she imitated 
IVirs. Jane in a plain black suit. And, I remember, 
when Frank Courtly was saying the other day, that 
any man might write easy, I only asked him, if he 
thought it possible that Squire Hawthorn should ever 
come into a room as he did ? He made me a very 
handsome bow, and answered with a smile, ‘ Mr. 
Ironside, you have convinced me.’ 

I shall conclude this paper by observing, that pas- 
toral poetry, which is the most considerable kind of 
easy writing, hath the oftenest been attempted with 
ill success, of any sort whatsoever. I shall, there- 
fore, in a little time, communicate my thoughts upon 
that subject to the public. 
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No. 16. MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1713. 


— iVe foHepudori 

Sit tM musa lym solers, et cantor ApoUo, 

HOB. ABS POET. 403. 

Blush not to patronize the muse’s skill. 

Two mornings ago, a gentleman came in to my 
Lady Lizard’s tea-table, who is distinguished in town 
by the good taste he is known to have in polite writ- 
ings, especially such as relate to love and gallantry. 
The figure of the man had something odd and gro- 
tesque in it, though his air and manner were genteel 
and easy, and his wit agreeable. The ladies, in com- 
plaisance to him, turned the discourse to poetry. 
This soon gave him an occasion of producing two new 
songs to the company; which, he said, he would 
venture to recommend as complete performances. 
The first, continued he, is by a gentleman of an un- 
rivalled reputation in every kind of writing ; * and 
the second by a lady who does me the honour to be 
in love with me, because I am not handsome. Mrs. 
Annabella upon this, who never lets slip an occasion 
of doing sprightly things, gives a twitch to the paper 
with a finger and a thumb, and snatches it out of the 
gentleman’s hands ; then casting her eye over it with 
a seeming impatience, she read us the songs ; and, 
in a very obliging manner, desired the gentleman 
would let her have a copy of them, together with liis 


* Probably Addison. 
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judgment upon songs in general : that I may be able, 
said she, to judge of gallantries of this nature, if ever 
it should be my fortune to have a poetical lover. 
The gentleman complied ; and accordingly Mrs. 
Annabella, the very next morning, when she was at 
her toilet, had the following packet delivered to her 
by a spruce valet-de-chambre. 

THE FIRST SONG. 

I. 

On Belvidera’s bosom lying. 

Wishing, panting, sighing, dying, 

The cold, regardless maid to move, 

With unavailing prayers I sue : 

* You first have taught me how to love, 

Ah I teach me to be happy too ! ’ 

u. 

But she, alas I unkindly wise. 

To all my sighs and tears replies, 

*’Tis every prudent maid’s concern 
Her lover’s fondness to improve; 

If to be happy you shall learn, 

You quickly would forget to love.’ 

THE SECOND SONG. 


Boast not, mistaken swain, thy art 
To please my partial eyes ; 

The charms that hilve subdued my heart, 
Another may despise. 

II. 

Thy face is to my humour made, 

Another it may fright: 

Perhaps, by some fond whim betray’d, 

In oddness I delight. 

,in. 

Vain youth, to your confusion know, 

’Tis to my love’s excess 

You all your fancied beauties owe, 

Which fades as that grows less. 

VOL. XIII. 10 
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IV. 

For your own sake, if not for mine, 

Y on. should preserve my fire : 

Since yon, my swain, no more will shine, 
When I no more admire, 

v. 

By me, indeed, you ai*e allow’d 
The wonder of your kind j 
But be not of my judgment proud, 

Whom love has rendered blind. 


*TO MBS. ANNABELA LIZABB. 

‘MADAM, 

* To let you see Low absolute your commands are 
over me^ and to convince you of the opinion I have 
of your good sense, I shall, without any preamble 
of compliments, give you my thoughts upon Song- 
writing, in the same order as they have occurred to 
me 5 only allow me, in my own defence, to say, that 
I do not remember ever to have met with any piece 
of criticism upon this subject i so that if I err, or 
seem singular in my opinions, you will be the more 
at liberty to differ from them, since I do not pretend 
to support them by any autbority- 

< In all ages, and in every nation where poetry 
has been in fashion, the tribe of sonnetteers hath 
been very numerous. Every pert young fellow that 
has a moving fancy, and the least jingle of verse in 
his head, sets up for a writer of songs, and resolves 
to immortalize his bottle, or his mistress. What a 
world of insipid productions in this kind, have we 
been pestered with since the Revolution, to go no 
higher ! This, no doubt, proceeds in a great mea- 
sure from not forming a right judgment of the nature 
of these little compositions. It is true, they do not 
require an elevation of thought, nor any extraordi- 
nary capacity, nor an extensive knowledge; but 
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then they demand great regularity, and the utmost 
nicety ; an exact purity of style, with the most easy 
and flowing numbers ; an elegant, and unaffected 
turn of wit, with one uniform, and simple design. 
Greater works cannot well be without some inequSi- 
ties and oversights, and they are in them pardonable ; 
but a song loses all its lustre, if it be not polished 
with the greatest accuracy. The smallest blemish 
in it, like a flaw in a jewel, takes off the -whole value 
of it. A song is, as it were, a little image in enamel, 
that I'equires all the nice touches of the pencil, a 
gloss, and a smoothness, with those delicate finishing 
strokes, which would l3e superfluous, and thrown 
away upon larger figures, where the strength and 
boldness of a masterly hand gives all the grace. 

^ Since you may have recourse to the French and 
English translations, you will not accuse me of pe- 
dantry, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, and 
Horace, in some of his shorter lyiics, are the com- 
pletest models for little odes or sonnets. You will 
find them generally pursuing a single thought in 
their songs, which is driven to a point, without those 
interruptions and deviations so frequent in the mo- 
dern writers of this order. To do justice to the 
French, there is no living language that abounds so 
much in good songs. The genius of the people, and 
the idiom of their tongue, seems adapted to compo- 
sitions of this sort. Our writers generally crowd 
into one song materials enough for several ; and so 
they starve every thought, by endeavouring to nurse 
up more than one at a time. They give you a string 
of imperfect sonnets, instead of one finished piece, 
which is a fault Mr. Waller, whose beauties cannot 
be too much admired, sometimes falls into. But, of 
all our countrymen, none are more defective in their 
songs, through a redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, 
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and Mr, Cowley. In them, one point of wit flashes 
so fast upon another, that the reader’s attention is 
dazzled by the continual sparkling of their imagina- 
tion ; you find a new design started almost in every 
line, and you come to the end without the satisfac- 
tion of seeing any one of them executed. 

song should be conducted like an epigram^ 
and the only difierence between them is, that the 
one does not require the lyric numbers, and is 
usually employed upon satirical occasions ; whereas 
the business of the other, for the most part, is to 
express, as my Lord Koscommon translates it from 
Horace, 

Love's pleasing cares, and the fiee joys of wine. 

‘I shall conclude what I have to say upon this 
subject, by observing, that the French do very often 
confound the song and the’ epigram, and take the one 
reciprocally for the other. An instance of which I 
shall give you in a remarkable epigram which passes 
current abroad for an excellent song. 

Tn paries mal par-tout de moi, 

Je dis da bien par-tout de tol; 

Quel malheur est le ndtre? 

L'on ne croitni Tun, ni Pautre. 

‘ For the satisfaction of such of your friends as 
may not understand the original, 1 shall venture to 
translate it after my fashion, so as to keep strictly 
to the turn of thought, at the expense of losing 
something in the poetry and versification ; — 

Tboa speakest always ill of me, 

I speak always well of thee: 

But, spite of all our noise and pother, 

The world believes nor one nor t’other. 

‘Thus, madam, I have endeavoured to comply 
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with your commands ; not out of any vanity of 
erecting myself into a critic, but out of an earnest 
desire of being thought upon all occasions, 

‘ Your most obedient servant.’ 

* 


Ho. 17. TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1713. 


JTJV. SAT. vi. 134. 


Lust is the smallest sin they own. DSTDEsr. 

If it were possible to bear up against the force of 
ridicule, which fashion has brought upon people for 
acknowledging a veneration for the most sacred 
things, a man might say that the time we now are 
in^ is set apart for humiliation ; and all our actions 
should at present more particularly tend that way, 
I remember about thirty years ago an eminent 
divine, who was also most exactly well bred, told 
his congregation at Whitehall, that if they did not 
vouchsafe to give their lives a new turn, they must 
certainly go to a place which he did not think fit to 
name in that courtly audience. It is with me as 
with that gentleman. I would, if possible, represent 
the errors of life, especially those arising from what 
we call gallantry, in such a manner as the people of 
pleasure may read me. In this case I must not be 
rough to gentlemen and ladies, but speak of sin as 
a gentleman. It might not pei'haps be amiss, if, 


* Viz. Lent. 
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therefore, I should call my present precaution^ A 
Criticisni upon Fornication ; and, by representing 
the unjust taste they have who affect that way of 
pleasure, bring a distaste upon it among all those 
who are judicious in their satisfactions. I will be 
bold then to lay it down for a rule, that he who fol- 
lows this kind of gratification, gives up much greater 
delight by pursuing it, than he can possibly enjoy 
from it. As to the common women and the stews, 
there is no one but will allow this assertion at first 
sight ; but if it will appear, that they who deal with 
those of the sex who are less profligate, descend to 
greater basenesses than if they frequented brothels, 
it should, methinks, bring this iniquity under some 
discountenance. The rake, who, without sense of 
character or decency, wallows and ranges in com- 
mon houses, is guilty no further than of prostituting 
himself, and exposing his health to diseases ; but the 
man of gallantry cannot pursue his pleasures with- 
out treachery to some man he ought to love, and 
making despicable the woman he admires. To live 
in a continual deceit : to reflect upon the dishonour 
you do some husband, father, or brother, who does 
not deserve this of you, and whom you would de- 
stroy did, you know they did' the like towards you, 
are circumstances which pall the appetite, and give 
a man of any sense of honour very painful mortifi- 
cation. TVhat more need be said against a gentle- 
man’s delight, than that he himself thinks himself 
a base man in pursuing it ; when it is thoroughly 
considered he gives up his very being as a man of 
integrity who commences gallant ? Let him or her 
who is guilty this way but weigh the matter a little, 
and the criminal will find that those whom they most 
esteemed are of a sudden become the most disagree- 
able companions; nay, their good qualities are 
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grown odious and painful. It is said, people who- 
have the plague have a delight in communicating 
the infection ; in like manner, the sense of shame, 
which is never wholly overcome, inclines the guilty 
this way to contribute to the destruction of others. 
And women are pleased to introduce more women 
into the same condition, though they can have no 
other satisfaction from it, than that the infamy is 
shared among greater numbers, which they flatter 
themselves eases the burden of each particular per- 
son. 

It is a most melancholy consideration, that for 
momentary sensations of joy, obtained by stealth, 
men are forced into a constraint of all their words 
and actions in the general and ordinary occurrences 
of life. It is an impossibility in this case to be 
faithful to one person, without being false to all the 
rest of the world. The gay figures in which poeti- 
cal men of loose morals have placed this kind of 
stealth, are but feeble consolations, when a man is 
inclined to soliloquy or meditation upon his past 
life ; flashes of wit can promote joy, hut they cannot 
allay grief. 

Disease, sickness, and misfortune, are what all 
men living are liable to ; it is therefore ridiculous 
and mad to pursue, instead of shunning, what must 
add to our anguish under disease, sickness, or mis- 
fortune. It is possible there may be those whose 
bloods are too warm to admit of those compunc- 
tions ; it there are such, I am sure they are laying 
up store for them : but I have better hopes of those 
who have not yet erased the impressions and ad- 
vantages of a good education and fortune ; they may 
be assured, that whoever wholly give themselves 
up to lust, will soon find it the least fault they are 
guilty of. 
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Irreconcilable hatred to those they have injured, 
mean shifts to cover their offences, envy and malice 
to the innocent, and a general sacrifice of all that 
is good-iiatured or praiseworthy when it interrupts 
them, will possess all their faculties, and make them 
utter strangers to the noble pleasures which flow- 
from honour and virtue. Happy are they,^ who 
from the visitation of sickness, or any other accident, 
are awakened from a course which leads to an in- 
sensibility of the greatest enjoyments in human life. 

A French author, giving an account of a very 
agreeable man, in whose character he mingles good 
qualities and infirmities, rather than vices and virtues, 
leUs the following story : — 

« Our knight,” says he, “ was pretty much ad- 
dicted to the most fashionable of all faults. He had 
a loose rogue for a lackey, not a little in his favour, 
though he had no other name for him when he 
spoke of him but ‘ the rascal,’ or, to him, but ‘ sirrah.’ 
One morning when he was dressing, ‘ Sirrah,’ says 
he, ‘ be sure you bring home this evening a pretty 
wench.’ The fellow was a person of diligence and 
capacity, and had for some time addressed himself 
to a decayed old gentlewoman, who had a young 
maiden to her daughter, beauteous as an angel, not 
yet sixteen years of age. The mother’s extreme 
poverty, and the insinuations of this artful lackey 
concerning the soft disposition and generosity of his 
master, made her consent to deliver up her daughter. 
But many were the entreaties and representations 
of the mother to gain her child’s consent to an 
action, which she said she abhorred, at the same 
time she exhorted her to it ; ^ but child,’ says she, 
‘ can you see your mother die for hunger ? ’ The 
virgin argued no longer, but bursting into tears, said 
she would go anywhere. The lackey conveyed her 
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with great obsequiousness and secrecy to his mas- 
ter’s lodging, and placed her in a commodious apart- 
ment till he came home. The knight, who knew 
his man never failed of bringing in his prey, in- 
dulged his genius at a banquet, and was in high 
humour at an entertainment with ladies, expecting 
to be received in the evening by one as agreeable 
as the best of them. When he came home, his 
lackey met him with a saucy and joyful familiarity, 
crying out, ‘ She is as handsome as an angel,’ for 
there is no other simile on these occasions ; ‘ but the 
tender fool has wept till her eyes are swelled and 
bloated; for she is a maid and a gentlewoman.’ 
With that he conducted his master to the room 
where she was, and retired. The knight, when he 
saw her bathed in tears, said in some surprise, ^ Do 
not you know, young woman, why you are brought 
hither ? ’ The unhappy maid fell on her knees, and 
with many interruptions of sighs and tears, said to 
him, * I know, alas ! too well why I am brought 
hither ; my mother, to get bread for her and myself, 
has sent me to do what you pleased ; but would it 
would please Heaven I could die, before I am added 
to the number of those miserable wretches who live 
without honour ! ’ With this reflection she wept 
anew, and beat her bosom. The knight, stepping 
back from her, said, ' I am not so abandoned as to 
hurt your innocence against your will.’ 

“ The novelty of the accident surprised him into 
virtue ; and, covering the young maid with a cloak, 
he led her to a relation’s house, to whose care he 
recommended her for that night. The next morning 
he sent for her mother, and asked her if her daugh- 
ter was a maid ? The mother assured him that, 
when she delivered her to his servant, she was a 
stranger to man. ^ Are not ypu, then,’ replied the 
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kniglit, ® a wicked woman, to contrive the debauchery 
of your own child ? ’ She held down her face with 
fear and shame, and in hei’ confusion uttered some 
broken words concerning her poverty. ‘ Far be it,’ 
said the gentleman, ^ that you should relieve your- 
self from want by a much greater evil ; your daugh- 
ter is a fine young creature, do you know of none 
that ever spoke of her for a wife ? ’ The mother 
answered : ‘ There is an honest man in our neigh- 
bourhood that loves her, who has often said he 
would marry her with two hundred pounds.’ The 
knight ordered his man to reckon out that sum, with 
an addition of fifty to buy the brideclothes, and 
fifty more as a help to her mother.” 

I appeal to all the gallants in the town, whether 
possessing all the beauties in Great Britain could 
give half the pleasure as this young gentleman had 
in the reflection of having relieved a miserable 
parent from guilt and poverty, an innocent virgin 
from public shame, and bestowing a virtuous wife 
upon an honest man ? 

Though all men who are guilty this way have not 
fortunes or opportunities for making such atone- 
. ments for their vices, yet all men may do what is 
certainly in their power at this good season.* For 
my part, I do not care how ridiculous the mention 
of it may be, provided I hear it has any good con- 
sequence upon the wretched, that I recommend the 
most abandoned and misei'able of mankind to the 
charity of all in prosperous conditions under the 
same guilt with those wretches. The Lock hospital 
in Kent-street, Southwark, for men ; that in Kings- 
land for women, is a receptacle for all sufferers 
mangled by this iniquity. Penitents should in their 


* Viz. Lent. 
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own hearts take upon them all the shame and sor- 
row they have escaped ; and it would become them 
to make an oblation for their crimes, by charity to 
those upon whom vice appears in that utmost misery 
and deformity, which they themselves are free from 
by their better fortune, rather than greater inno- 
cence. It would quicken our compassion in this 
case, if we considered there may be objects there, 
who would now move horror and loathing, that we 
have once embraced with transport ; and as we are 
men of honour, for I must not speak as we are 
Christians, let us not desert our friends for the loss 
of their noses. 


No. 18. WEDNESDAY, APEIL 1, 1718. 


— Ammxgue capaces 

Mortis . — LUCAN. 

Souls, undismay’d by death. 

The prospect of death is so gloomy and dismal, 
that if it were constantly before our eyes, it would 
imbiUer all the sweets of life. The gracious Au- 
thor of our being hath therefore so formed us, that 
we are capable of many pleasing sensations and re- 
flections, and meet with so many amusements and 
solicitudes, as divert our thoughts from dwelling upon 
an evil, which by reason of its seeming distance, 
makes but languid impressions upon the mind. But 
how distant soever the time of our death may be, 
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since it is certain that we must die, it is necessary to 
allot some portion of our life to consider the end of 
it ; and it is highly convenient to fix some stated 
times to meditate upon the final period of our exist- 
ence , here. The principle of self-love, as we are 
men, will make us inquire, what is like to become of 
us after bur dissolution : and our conscience, as we 
are Christians, will inform us, that according to the 
good or evil of our actions here, we shall be trans- 
lated to the mansions of eternal bliss or misery. 
When this is seriously weighed, we must think it 
madness to be unprepared against that black moment : 
but when we reflect that perhaps that black moment 
may be to-night, how watchful ought we to be ! 

I was wonderfully affected with a discourse I had 
lately with a clergyman of my acquaintance, upon 
this head, which was to this effect : ‘ The considera- 
tion/ said the good man, ^ that my being is precaii- 
ous, moved me many years ago to make a resolution, 
which I have diligently kept, and to which I owe 
the greatest satisfaction that a mortal man can enjoy. 
Every night, before I address myself in private to 
my Creator, I lay my hand upon my heart, and ask 
myself, whether if God should require my soul of 
me this night, I could hope for mercy from him ? 
The bitter agonies I underwent in this my first ac- 
quaintance with myself were so far from throwing 
me into despair of that mercy which is over all God’s 
works, that they rather pi'oved motives to greater 
circumspection in my future conduct. The oftener 
I exercised myself in meditations of this kind, the 
less was my anxiety ; and by making the thoughts 
of death familiar, what was at first so terrible and 
shocking is become the sweetest of my enjoyments. 
These contemplations have indeed made me serious, 
hut not sullen ; nay, they are so far from having 
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soured my temper, that as I have a mind perfectly 
composed, and a secret spring of joy in my heart, so 
my conversation is pleasant, and my countenance 
serene ; I taste all the innocent satisfactions of life 
pure and sincere ; I have no share in pleasures that 
leave a sting behind them, nor am I cheated with 
that kind of mirth, in the midst of which there is 
heaviness.’ 

Of all the professions of men, a soldier’s chiefly, 
should put him upon this religious vigilance. His 
duty exposes him to such hazarxls, that the evil which 
to men in other stations may seem far distant, to him 
is instant and ever before his eyes. The considera- 
tion that what men, in a martial life, purchase is 
gained with danger and labour, and mhst perhaps be 
parted with very speedily, is the cause of much 
license and riot. As, moreover, it is necessaiy to 
keep up the spirits of those who are to encounter 
the most terrible dangers, offences of this nature 
meet with great indulgence. But there is a courage 
better founded than this animal fury. The secret 
assurance that all is right within, that if he falls in 
battle, he will the more speedily be crowned with 
true glory, will add strength to a warrior’s arm, and 
intrepidity to his heart. 

One of the most successful stratagems whereby 
Mahomet became formidable, was the assurance that 
impostor gave his votaries, that whoever was slain in 
battle should be immediately conveyed to that luxuri- 
ous paradise his wanton fancy had invented. The 
ancient Druids taught a doctrine which had the same 
effect, though with this difference from Mahomet’s, 
that the souls of the slain should transmigrate into 
other bodies, and in them be rewarded according to 
the degrees of their merit. This is told by Lucan 
with his usual spirit. 
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You teach that souls, from fleshy chains unbound. 

Seek not pale shades and Erebus profbund, 

But fleeting hence to other regions stray, 

Once more to mix with animated clay ; 

Hence death’s a gap, if men may trust the lore, 

’Twist liyes behind and ages yet before. 

A blest mistake ; which fate’s" dread power disarms; 

And spurs its vot’rios on to war’s alarms; 

Lavish of life, they rush with fierce delight 
Amidst the legions, and provoke the fight: 

O’ermatching death, and freely cast away 
That loan of life the gods are bound to pay. 

Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was 
a noble example of courage and devotion. I am 
pai'ticularly pleased to find that he hath translated 
the whole book of Psalms into English verse. A 
friend of mine informs me, that he hath the manu- 
script by him, which is said in the title to have been 
done, ‘ By the most noble and virtuous G-ent. Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knight.’ They having been never 
printed, I shall present the public with one of them, 
which my correspondent assures me he hath faith- 
fully transcribed, and wherein I have taken the lib- 
erty only to alter one word. 

PSALM CSXXVII.^ 

1 . 

Nigh seated where the river flows, 

That watereth Babel’s thankful plain, 

Which then om* tears, in pearled rows, 

Did help to wuter with the rain : 

The thought of Sion bred such woes, 

That though our harps we did retain, 

Yet useless and untouched there, 

On willows only hang’d they were. 

n. 

Now while our harps were hanged so, 

The men whose captives then we lay, 

Did on our griefs insulting go, 

And more to grieve us Sins did say: 

* Dr. Donme’s Poems, &c., Ps. 13T, p. 284, edit. 1719, 24to. 
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Tou that of music make such, sho-w, 

Come, sing us now a Sion’s lay: 

Oh no 1 we have nor voice nor hand 
For such a song in such a land. 

m. 

Though far I he, sweet Sion hill, 

In foreign soil exiled from thee, 

Yet let my hand forget his skill 
If ever thou forgotten be ; 

And let my tongue, fast glewed still 
Unto my roof, lie mute in me; 

If thy neglect within me s]^ring, 

Or aught I do, but Salem sing. 

IV. 

But thou, 0 Lord, shalt not forget 
To quit the pains of Edom’s race, 

Who causelessly, yet hotly, set 
The holy city to deface; 

Did thus the bloody victors whet, 

What time they enter’d fii-st the place, 

‘ Down, down with it at any hand, 

Make 'all a waste, let nothmg stand.^ 

T. 

And Babylon, that didst us waste, 

Thyself shalt one day wasted be : 

And nappy he, who what thou hast 
Unto us done, shall do to thee; 

Like hittcmess shall make thee taste, 

Like woeful objects make thee see: 

Yea, happy who thy little ones 
Shall take and dash against the stones. 
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1 ^ 0 . 19. THUESDAY, APRIL 2 , 1713. 


JVe ie semper inops agiiet vexetque cvpido ,• 

Ne pavor. et rerum. medioGnier utUium spes. 

HOB. EPIST. 3. 18. 98- 

Lest avarice, still poor, disturb thine ease ; 

Or fear should shake, or cares thy mind abuse, 

Or ardent hope for things of little use. creech- 

It was prettily observed by somebody concerning 
the great vices, that there are three which give 
pleasure, as covetousness, gluttony, and lust ; one, 
which tastes of nothing but pain, as envy ; the rest 
have a mixture of pleasure and pain, as anger and 
pride. But when a man considers the state of his 
own mind, about which every member of the Christ- 
ian world is supposed at this time to be employed, 
he will find that the best defence against vice is 
preserving the worthiest part of his own spirit pure 
from any great offence against it. There is a magna- 
nimity which makes us look upon ourselves with 
disdain, after we have been betrayed by sudden de- 
sire, opportunity of gain, the absence of a person 
who excels us, the fault of a servant, or the ill for- 
tune of an adversary, into the gratification of lust, 
covetousness, envy, rage, or pride ; when the more 
sublime part of our souls is kept alive, and we have 
not repeated infirmities till they become vicious 
habits. 

The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest 
into the soul of any other 5 and you may have seen 
men, otherwise the most agreeable creatures in the 
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■world, so seized with the desire of being richer, that 
they shall startle at indifferent things, and live in a 
continual guard and watch over themselves from a 
remote fear of expense. No pious man can be so 
circumspect in the care of his conscience, as the 
covetous man is in that of his pocket. 

If a man would preserve his own spirit, and his 
natural approbation of higher and more worthy pur- 
suits, he could never fall into this littleness, but his 
mind would be still open to honour and virtue, in. 
spite of infirmities and relapses. But what extreme- 
ly discourages me in my precautions as a Guardian, 
is, that there is a universal defection from the admi- 
ration of virtue. Biches and outward splendor have 
taken up the place of it ; and no man thinks he is 
mean, if he is not poor. But, alas, this despicable 
spirit debases our very being, and makes our pas- 
sions take a new turn from their natural bent. 

It was a cause of great sorrow and melancholy to 
me some nights ago at a play, to see a crowd in the 
habits of the gentry of England stupid to the noblest 
sentiments W'e have. The circumstance happened 
in the scene of distress betwixt Percy and Anne 
Bullen. One of the sentinels who stood on the stage, 
to prevent the disorders which the most unmannerly 
race of young men that ever were seen in any age 
frequently raise in public assemblies, upon Percy’s 
beseeching to be heard, burst into tears ; upon which 
the greater part of the audience fell into a loud and 
ignorant laughter ; which others, who were touched 
with the liberal compassion in the poor fellow, could 
hax’dly suppress by their clapping. But the man, 
without the least confusion or shame in his coun- 
tenance for what had happened, wiped away the 
tears and was still intent upon the play. The dis- 
tress still rising, the soldier was so much moved, 

VOL, XIII. 11 
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that he was obliged to turn his face from the audi- 
ence, to their no small merriment. Percy had the 
gallantry to take notice of his honest heart ; and, as 
I am told, gave him a crown to help him in his af- 
fliction. It is certain this poor fellow, in his humble 
condition, had such a lively compassion as a soul 
unwedded to the world ; were it otherwise, gay lights 
and ' dresses, with appearances of people of fashion 
and wealth, to which his fortune could not be fami- 
liar, would have taken up all his attention and ad- 
miration. 

It is every thing that is praiseworthy, as well as 
pure religion, according to a book too sacred for me 
to quote, * to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.\ Every step that a man makes beyond mo- 
derate, and reasonable provision, is taking so much 
from the worthiness of his own spirit ; and he that 
is entirely set upon making a fortune^ is all that 
while undoing the man. He must grow deaf to the 
wretched, estrange himself from the agreeable, learn 
hardness of heart, disrelish every thing that is noble, 
and terminate all in his despicable self. Indulgence in 
any one immoderate' desire or appetite engrosses the 
whole creature, and his life is sacrificed to that one 
desire or, appetite ; but how much otherwise is it 
with those that preserve alive in them something 
that adorns their condition and shows the man, whe- 
ther a prince or a beggar, above his fortune ! 

I have just now recorded a foot-soldier for the 
politest man in a British audience, from the force of 
nature, untainted with the singularity of an ill- 
applied education. A good spirit that is not abused, 
can add new glories to the highest state in the world, 
as well as give beauties to the meanest. I shall 
exemplify this by inserting a prayer of Harry the 
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Fourth of France just before a battle, in which he 
obtained an entire victory. 

‘ 0 Lord of hosts, who canst see through the 
thickest veil and closest disguise ; who vie west the 
bottom of my heart, and the deepest designs of my 
enemies ; who hast in thy hands, as well as before 
thine eyes, all the events which concern human life : 
if Thou knowest that my reign will promote thy glory 
and the safety of thy people ; if Thou knowest that I 
have no other ambition in my soul, but to advance 
the honoup of thy holy name, and the good of this 
state ; favour, 0 great God, the justice of my arms, 
and reduce all the rebels to acknowledge him whom 
thy sacred decrees, and the order of a lawful suc- 
cession, have made their sovereign. But, if thy good 
providence has ordered it otherwise, and Thou seest 
that I should prove one of those kings whom Thou 
givest in thine anger, take from me, 0 merciful God, 
my life and my crown ; make me tiais day a saciufice 
to thy will ; let my death end the calamities of France, 
and let my blood be the last that is spilt in this 
quarrel.’ 

The king uttered this generous prayer in a voice, 
and with a countenance, that inspired all who heard 
and beheld him with like magnanimity : then turning 
to the squadron, at the head of w^hich he designed to 
charge, ‘ My fellow-soldiers,’ said he, ' as you run 
my fortune, so do I yours ; your safety consists in 
keeping well your ranks ; but if the heat of the ae»- 
tion should force you to disorder, think of nothing 
but rallying again ; if you lose the sight of yout 
colours and standards, look round for the white plume 
in my beaver ; you shall see it wherever you are, 
and it shall lead you to glory and to victory.’ 

The magnanimity of this illustrious prince was 
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supported by a firm reliance on Providence, which, 
inspired him with a contempt of life, and an assur- 
ance of conquest. His generous scorn of royalty, 
hut as it consisted with the service of God, and good 
of his people, is an instance, that the mind of man, 
when it is well disposed, is always above its condi- 
tion, even though it be that of a monarch. 


No. 20. PRIDAT, APRIL 3, 1718. 


Semper et infirmi est animi exdgmqxie 

XJltio . — juv. SAT. xiii. 189. 

— Eevenge, which still we find 
The weakest frailty of a feeble mind. ckeech. 

All gallantry and fashion, one would imagine, 
should rise out of the religion and laws of that nation 
wherein they prevail ; but, alas ! in this kingdom, 
gay characters, and those which lead in the pleasure 
and inclinations of the fashionable world, are such 
as are readiest to practise crimes the most abhorrent 
to nature, and contradictory to our faith. A Christ- 
ian and a gentleman are made inconsistent appella- 
tions of the same person; you are not to expect 
eternal life, if you do not forgive injuries ; and your 
mortal life is uncomfortable, if you are not ready to 
commit a murder in resentment for an affront ; for 
good sense as well as religion is so utterly banished 
the world, that men glory in their very.passions, and 
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pursue trifles with the utmost vengeance ; sp little 
do they know that to forgive is the most arduous 
pitch human nature can arrive at. A coward has 
often fought, a coward has often conquered, but ‘ a 
coward never forgave.’ The power of doing that 
flows from a strength of soul conscious of its own 
force ; whence it draws a certain safety, which its 
enemy is not of consideration enough to interrupt ; 
for it is peculiar in the make of a brave man to have 
his friends seem much above him, his enemies much 
below him. 

Yet though the neglect of our enemies may, so 
intense a forgiveness as the love of them is not to 
be in the least accounted for by the force of consti- 
tution, but is a more spiritual and refined moral, in- 
troduced by Him who died for those that persecuted 
him j yet very justly delivered to us, when we con- 
sider ourselves oflfenders, and to be forgiven on the 
reasonable tei'ms of forgiving ; for who can ask what 
he will not bestow, especially when that gift is at- 
tended with a redemption from the cruellest slavery 
to the most acceptable freedom? For when the 
mind is in contemplation of revenge, all its thoughts 
must surely be tortured with the alternate pangs of 
rancour, envy, hatred, and indignation'; and they 
who profess a sweet in the enjoyment of it, certainly 
never felt the consummate bliss of reconciliation. 
At such an instant the false ideas we received un- 
ravel, and the shyness, the distrust, the secret scorns, 
and all the base satisfactions men had in each other’s 
faults and misfortunes, are dispelled, and their souls 
appear in their native whiteness, without the least 
streak of that malice or distaste which sullied them : 
and perhaps those very actions, which, when we 
looked at them in the oblique glance with which 
hatred doth always see things, were horrid and odious, 
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when observed with honest and open eyes, are beau- 
teous and oi’namental. 

But if men are averse to us in the most violent 
degree, and we can never bring them to an amicable 
temper, then, indeed, we are to exert an obstinate 
opposition to them ; and never let the malice of our 
enemies have so effectual an advantage over us, as to 
escape our good-will. For the neglected and de- 
spised tenets of religion are so generous, and in so 
transcendent and heroic a manner disposed for pub- 
lic good, that it is not in a man’s power to avoid 
their influence ; for the Christian is as much in- 
clined to your service when your enemy, as the 
moral man when your friend. 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour must root 
out of their hearts all sense that there is any thing 
great and noble in pride or haughtiness of spirit ; 
yet it will be very difficult to fix that idea in our 
souls, except we can think as worthily of ourselves, 
when we practise the contrary virtues. We must 
learn, and be convinced, that there is something 
sublime and heroic in true meekness and humility, 
for they arise from a great, not a grovelling idea of 
things ; for as certainly as pride proceeds from a 
mean and narrow view of the little advantages about 
a man’s self, so meekness is founded on the extended 
contemplation of the place we bear in the universe, 
and a just observation how little, how empty, how 
wavering, are our deepest resolves and counsels. 
And as to a well-taught mind, when you have said, ‘ a 
haughty and proud man,’ you have spoke a narrow 
conception^ little spirit, and despicable carriage ; so 
when you have said, ‘ a man is meek and humble,’ 
you have acquainted us that such a person has ar- 
rived at the hardest task in the world, in a universal 
observation round him, to be quick to see his own 
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faults and other men’s virtues, and at the height 
of pardoning every man sooner than himself; you 
have also given us to understand, that to treat him 
kindly, sincerelj^, and respectfully, is but a mere 
justice to him that is ready to do us the same offices. 
This temper of soul keeps us always awake to a 
just sense of things, teaches us that we are as -well 
akin to worms as to angels ; and as nothing is above 
these, so is nothing below those. It keeps our un- 
derstanding tight about us, so that all things appear 
to us great or little, as they are in nature and the 
sight of Heaven, not as they are gilded or sullied by 
accident or fortune. 

It were to be wished that all men of sense would 
think it worth their while to reflect upon the dignity 
of Christian virtues ; it would possibly enlarge their 
souls into such a contempt of what fashion and pre- 
judice have made honorable, that their duty, incli- 
nation, and honour, would tend the same way, and 
make all their lives a uniform act of religion and 
virtue. 

As to the great catastrophe of this day,* on which 
the Mediator of the world suffered the greatest in- 
dignities, and death itself, for the salvation of man- 
kind, it would be worth gentlemen’s consideration, 
whether from his example it would not be proper to 
kill all inclinations to revenge ; and examine whether 
it would not be expedient to receive new notions of 
what is great and honourable. 

This is necessary against the day wherein He who 
died ignominiously for us ‘ shall descend from heaven 
to be our judge, in majesty and glory.’ How will 
the man who shall die by the sword of pride and 
wrath, and in contention with his brother, appear 
before him, at ‘ whose presence nature shall be in an 
* Viz. Good-Friday, 
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agony, and tlie great and glorious bodies of light be 
obscured; when the sun shall be darkened, the 
moon turned into blood, and all the powers of heaven 
shaken ; when the heavens themselves shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements dissolve 
with fervent heat ; when the earth, also, and all the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up ! ’ 

What may justly damp in our minds the diaboli- 
cal madness which prompts us to decide our petty 
animosities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that 
one act the criminal does not only highly offend, but 
forces himself into the presence of his judge; that 
is certainly his case who dies in a duel. I cannot 
but repeat it, he that dies in a duel knowingly 
offends God, and in that very action rushes into his 
offended presence. Is it possible for the heart of 
man to conceive a more tei’rible image than that of 
a departed spirit in this condition ? Could we but 
suppose it has just left its body, and, struck with the 
terrible reflection that, to avoid the laughter of fools, 
and being the byword of idiots, it has now precipi- 
tated itself into the din of demons, and the bowlings 
of eternal despair, how willingly now would it suffer 
the imputation of fear and cowardice, to have one 
moment left not to tremble in vain I 

The Scriptures are full of pathetical and warm 
pictures of the condition of a happy or miserable 
futurity; and I am confident that the frequent 
reading of them would make the way to a happy 
eternity so agreeable and pleasant, that he who tries 
it will find the difficulties, which he before suffered in 
shunning the allurements of vice, absorbed in the 
pleasure he will take in the pursuit of virtue ; and 
how happy must that mortal be who thinks himself 
in the tavour of an Almighty, and can think of 
death as a thing which it is an infirmity not to 
desire. 
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No. 21.' SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1713. 


— Fungar inani 

Munere,— vikg. jen. vi. 885. 

An empty office I’ll discharge. 

Doctor Tillotson, in his discourse concerning 
the clanger of all known sin, both from the light of 
nature and revelation, after having given us the 
description of the last day, out of holy writ, has this 
remarkable passage ; — 

‘I ai>peal to any man, whether this be not a 
representation of things very proper and suitable to 
that great day, wherein He who made the world 
shall come to judge it? And whether the wit of 
man ever devised any thing so awful and so agreea- 
ble to the majesty of God, and the solemn judgment 
of the whole world ? The description which Virgil 
makes of the Elysian Fields and the Infernal Re- 
gions, how infinitely do they fall short of the 
majesty of the Holy Scripture, and the description 
there made of heaven and hell, and of the “ great 
and terrible day of the Lord 1 ” so that in comparison 
they are childish and trifling ; and yet perhaps he 
had the most regular and most governed imagination 
of any man that ever lived, and observed the great- 
est decorum* in his characters and descriptions. But 
who can declare the great things of God, but he to 
whom God shall reveal them ? ’ 

This observation was worthy a most polite man, 
and ought to be of authority with all who are such, 
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SO far as to examine whetber he spoke that as a man 
of a just taste and judgment, or advanced it merely 
for the service of his doctrine as a clergyman. 

I am very confident whoever reads the gospels 
with a heart as much prepared in favor of them as 
when he sits down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
passage there which is not told with more natural 
force than any episode in either of those wits, who 
were the chief of mere mankind. 

The last thing I read was the 24th chapter of 
St. Luke, W'hich gives an account of the manner in 
which our blessed Saviour, after his resurrection, 
joined with two disciples on the way to Emmaus as 
an ordinary traveller, and took the privilege as such 
to inquire of them what occasioned a sadness he 
observed in their countenances ; or whether it was 
from any public cause? Their wonder that any 
man so near Jerusalem should he a stranger to what 
had passed there; their acknowledgment to one 
they met accidentally that they had believed in this 
prophet ; and that now, the third day after his death, 
they were in doubt as to their pleasing hope, which 
occasioned the heaviness he took notice of ; are all 
represented in a style which men of letters call ‘ the 
great and noble simplicity.* The attention of the 
disciples when he expounded the Scriptures concern- 
ing himself, his offering to take his leave of them, 
their fondness of his stay, and the manifestation of 
the great guest whom they had entertained while he 
was yet at meat with them, are all incidents which 
w’onderfully please the imagination of a Christian 
reader ; and give to him something of that touch of 
mind which the brethren felt, when they said one to 
another, ‘ Did not our hearts burn within us while he 
talked with us by the way, and while he opened to 
us the Scriptures ? ’ 
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I am very far from pretending to treat these mat- 
ters as they deserve ; ' but I hope those gentlemen 
who are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive 
me, and consider that I speak as a mere secular 
man, impartially considering the effect which the 
sacred writings will have upon the soul of an intel- 
ligent reader ; and it is some argument that a thing 
is the immediate work of God, when it so infinitely 
transcends all the labours of* man. When I look 
upon Raphaers picture of our Saviour .appearing to 
his disciples after his resurrection, I cannot but 
think the just disposition of that piece has in it the 
force of many volumes on the subject. The evan- 
gelists are easily distinguished from the rest by a 
passionate zeal and love which the painter has 
thrown into their faces ; the huddled group of those 
who stand most distant are admii'able representations 
of men abashed with their late unbelief and hardness 
of heart. And such endeavours as this of Raphael, 
and of all men not called to the altar, are collateral 
helps not to be despised by the ministers of the 
gospeL 

It is with this view that I presume upon subjects 
of this kind ; and men may take up this paper, and 
be catched by an admonition under the disguise of a 
diversion. 

All the arts and sciences ought to be employed in 
one confederacy against the prevailing torrent of 
vice and impiety ; and it vrill be no small step in 
the progress of rdigion, if it was as evident as it 
ought to be, that he wants the best taste and best 
sense , a man can have, who. is cold to the * Beauty 
of Holiness.’ 

As for my part, when I have happened to attend 
the corpse of a friend to his interment, and have 
seen a graceful man at the entrance o£ a churchyard. 
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who became the dignity of his function, and assumed 
an authority which is natural to truth, pronounce : ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and 
whosoever liveth and ^believeth in me shall never 
die ; ’ I say upon such an occasion, the retrospect 
upon past actions between the deceased whom I fol- 
lowed and myself, together with the many little cir- 
cumstances that strike upon the soul, and alternately 
give grief and consolation, have vanished like a 
dream ; and I have been relieved as by a voice from 
heaven, when the solemnity has proceeded, and after 
a long pause I again heard the servant of God utter : 
‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth ; and Thougli 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God ; whom I shall see for myself, and my eyes 
shall behold, and not another.’ How have I been 
I’aised above this world and all its regards, and how 
well prepared to receive the next sentence which the 
holy man has spoken: ‘We brought nothing into 
this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out ; the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord 1 ’ 

There are, I know, men of heavy temper without 
genius, who can read these expressions of Scripture 
with as much indifference as they do the rest of 
these loose papers. However, I will not despair 
but to bring men of wit into a love and admiration 
of the sacred writings j and, as old as I am, I pro- 
mise myself to see the day when it shall be as much 
in fashion among men of politeness to admire a rap- 
ture of St. Paul, as any fine expression in Virgil or 
Horace ; and to see a well-dressed young man pro- 
duce an evangelist out of his pocket, and be no 
more out of countenance than if it were a classic 
printed by Elzevir. 
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It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Provi- 
dence by men of distinguished faculties, to praise 
and adore the Author of their being with a spirit 
suitable to those faculties, and rouse slower men by 
their words, actions, and writings, to a participation 
of their transports and thanksgivings. 


No. 22. MONi^AY, APRIL 6, 1713. 


B.ura miM ei rigui plac&ant in vallibus amnesj 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius , — 

VIRG. GEORG, ii. 486. 

^ly next desire is, void of care and strife, 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life, 

A country cottage near a crystal flood, 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. dryden. 

Pastoral poetry, not only amuses the fancy the 
most delightfully, but is likewise more indebted to it 
than any other sort whatsoever. It transports us 
into a kind of fairyland, where our "ears are soothed 
with the melody of birds, bleating flocks, and purling 
streams ■ our eyes enchanted with flowery meadows 
and springing greens : we are laid under cool shades, 
anji entertained with all the sweets and freshness of 
nature. It is a dream, it is a vision, which we wish 
may b‘e real, and we believe that it is true. 

Mrs. Cornelia Lizard's head was so far turned 
with these imaginations, when we were last in the 
countiy, that she lost her rest by listening to the 
nightingales ; she kept a pair of turtles cooing in her 
chamber, and had a tame lamb running after her up 
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and down the house. I used all gentle methods to 
bring her to herself ; as having had a design hereto- 
fore of turning shepherd myself, when I read Virgil 
and Theocritus, at Oxford. But as my age and 
experience have armed me against any temptation 
to the pastoral life, I can now with the greater safety 
consider it ; and shall lay down such rules, as those 
of my readers, who have the aforesaid design, ought 
to observe, if they would follow the steps of the 
shepherds and shepherdesses of ancient times. 

In order to form a right judgment of pastoral poe- 
try, it will be necessary to cast back our eyes on the 
first ages of the world: For since that way of life 
is not now in being, we must inquire into the manner 
of it when it actually did exist. Before mankind 
was formed into large societies, or cities were built, 
and commerce established, the wealth of the world 
consisted chiefly in flocks and herds. The tending 
of these, we find to have been the employment of 
the first princes, whose subjects were sheep and oxen, 
and their dominions the adjoining vales. As they 
lived in great afl3.uence and ease, we may presume 
that they enjoyed such pleasures as that condition 
afforded, free and uninterrupted. Their rdanner of 
life gave them vigour 'of body, and serenity of mind. 
The abundance they were possessed of, secured them 
from avarice, ambition, or envy ; they could scarce 
have any anxieties or contentions, where every one 
had more than he could tell what to do with. Love, 
indeed, might occasion some rivalships amongst them, 
because many lovers fix upon one object, for the loss 
of which they will be satisfied with no compensation. 
Otherwise, it was a. state of ease, innocence, and 
contentment ; where plenty begot pleasure, and plea- 
sure begot singing, and singing begot poetry, and 
poetry begot pleasure again. 
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Thus happ7 was the first race of meuj but rude 
withal, and uncultivated. For before they could 
make any considerable progress in arts and sciences, 
the tranquillity of the rural life was destroyed by 
turbulent and ambitious spirits ; who, having built 
cities, raised armies, and studied policies of state, 
made vassals of the defenceless shepherds, and ren- 
dered that which was before easy and unrestrained, 
a mean, laborious, miserable* condition. Hence, 
if we consider the pastoral period before learning, 
we shall find it unpolished ; if after, we shall find it 
unpleasant. 

The use that I would make of this short review 
of the country life shall be this. An author that 
would amuse himself by writing pastorals, should 
form in his fancy a rural scene of perfect ease and 
tranquillity, where innocence, simplicity, and joy 
abound. It is not enough that he writes about the 
country ; he must give us what is agreeable in that 
scene ; and hide what is wretched. It is, indeed, 
commonly alffirmed, that truth well painted will cer- 
tainly please the imagination ; but it is sometimes 
convenient not to discover the whole truth, but that 
part which only is delightful. We must sometimes 
show only half an image to the fancy ; which, if we 
display in a lively manner, the mind is so dexterously 
deluded, that it doth not readily perceive that the 
other half is concealed. Thus in writing pastorals, 
let the tranquillity of tha.t life appear full and plain, 
but hide the meanness of it ; represent its simplicity 
as clear as you please, but cover its misery. I would 
not hereby be ’so understood, as if I thought nothing 
that is irksome or unpleasant should have a place 
in these writings ; I only mean that this state of life 
in general should be supposed agreeable. But ^ 
there is no condition exempt from anxiety, I will 
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allow shepherds to be afflicted with such misfortunes 
as the loss of a favourite lamb, or a faithless mistress. 
He may, if you please, pick a thorn out of his foot ; 
or vent his grief for losing the prize in dancing ; 
but these being small torments, they recommend that 
state which only produces such trifling evils.^ Again, 
I would not seem so strict in my notions of innocence 
and simplicity, as to deny the use of a little railing, 
or the liberty of stealing a kid or a sheep-hook. 
For these are likewise such petty enormities, that 
we must think the country happy where these are 
the gi'eatest transgressions. 

TThen a reader is placed in such a scene as I have 
described, and introduced into such company as I 
have chosen, he gives himself up to the pleasing 
delusion ; and since every one doth not know how 
it comes to pass, I will venture to tell him why he 
is pleased. 

The fii'st reason is, because all mankind love ease. 
Though ambition and avarice employ most men’s 
thoughts, they are such uneasy habits that we do not 
indulge them out of choice, but from some necessity, 
real or imaginary. We seek happiness, in which 
ease is the principal ingredient, and the end proposed 
in our most restless pursuits is tranquillity. We are 
therefore soothed and .delighted with the representa- 
tion of it, and fancy we partake of the pleasure. 

A second reason is our secret approbation of inno- 
cence and simplicity. Human nature is not so much 
depraved, as to hinder us from respecting goodness 
in others, though we ourselves want it. This is the 
reason why we are so much charmed with the pretty 
prattle of children, and even the expressions of 
pleasure or uneasiness in some part of the brute cre- 
ation. They are without artifice or malice ; and we 
love truth too well to resist the charms of sincerity. 
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A third reason is our love of the country. Health,, 
tranquillity, and pleasing objects, are the growth of 
the country ; and though men, for the general good- 
of the world, are made to love populous cities, the 
country hath the greatest share in an uncorrupted 
heart. When we paint, describe, or any way indulge 
our fancy, the country is the scene which supplies 
us with the most lovely images. This state was that 
wherein God placed Adam, when in Paradise ; nor 
could all the fanciful wits of antiquity imagine any 
thing that could administer mox'e exquisite delight 
in their Elysium. 


No. 23 . TUESDAY, APEIL 7 , 1713 . 


— JEjxtrema jper iJlos 
Jusiiiia excedens ierris vestigia fecit. 

VIRG. GEORG, ii. 473. 

From hence Astrea took her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing steps appear. dryden. 

Having already conveyed my reader into the fairy 
or pastoral land, and informed him what manner of 
life the inhabitants of that region lead ; I shall, in 
this day's paper, give him some marks whereby he 
may discover whether he is imposed upon by those 
who pretend to be of that country ; or, in other words, . 
what are the characteristics of a true Arcadian, 
From the foregoing account of the pastoral life, 
we may discover that simplicity is necessary in the 
VOL. xin. 12 
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character of shepherds. Their minds must be sup- 
posed so rude and uncultivated, that nothing but 
what is plain and unaffected can come from them. 
Nevertheless, we are not obliged to represent them 
dull and stupid, since fine spirits were undoubtedly 
in the world, before arts were invented to polish and 
adorn them. We may, therefore, introduce shep- 
herds with good sense, and even with wit, provided 
their manner of thinking be not too gallant or refined. 
For all men, both rude and polite, think and conceive 
things the same way, truth being eternally the same 
to all, though they express them very differently. 
For here lies the difference. Men, who, by long 
study and experience, have reduced their ideas to 
certain classes, and consider the general nature of 
things abstracted from particulars, express their 
thoughts after a more concise, lively, surprising man- 
ner. Those who have little experience, or cannot 
abstract, deliver their sentiments in plain descrip- 
tions, by circumstances, and those observations which 
either strike upon the senses, or are the first motions 
of the mind. And though the former raises our ad- 
miration more, the latter gives more pleastire, and 
soothes us more naturally. Thus, a courtly lover 
may say to his mistress : — 

With thee forever I in woods could rest, 

Where never human foot the ground hath prest; 

Thou e’en from dungeons damness const exclude, 

And irom a desert banish solitude. 

A shepherd will content himself to say the same 
thing more simply ; — 

Come, Rosalind, oh I come, for without thee, 

What pleasure can the country have for me? 

Again, since shepherds are not allowed to make 
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deep reflections, the address required is so to relate 
an action, that the circumstances put together shall 
cause the reader to reflect. ■ Thus, by one delicate 
circumstance, Coiydon tells Alexis that he is the 
finest songster of the country : — 

Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 

Which with his dying breath Damcetas gave; 

And said, “ This, "Corydon, I leave to thee, 

For only thou deservest it after me.” 


As in another pastoral writer, after the same man- 
ner, a shepherd informs us how much his mistress 
likes him : — 

As I to cool me bathed one sultry day, 

Fond Lydia lurking in the sedges lay. 

The wanton laugh’d, and seem’d in haste to fly, 

Yet often stopp’d, and often turn’d her eye. 

If ever a reflection be pardonable in pastorals, it 
is where the thought is so obvious that it seems to 
come easily to the mind ; as in the following admi- 
rable improvement of Virgil and Theocritus : — 

Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

‘ If liquid fountains flatter not. And why 
Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet show 
The bordering flow’rs less beauteous than they grow? * 

A second characteristic of a true shepherd is sim- 
plicity of manners, or innocence. This is so obvious 
from what I have before advanced, that it would be 
but repetition to insist long upon it. I shall only 
remind the reader, that as the pastoral life is sup- 
posed to be where nature is not much depraved, sin- 
cerity and truth will generally run through it. Some 
slight transgressions, for the sake of variety, may be 

* From the first pastoral of Mr. A. Philips, entitled bobbin, 
1. 90, &c. 
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admitted, which, in effect, will only serve to set off 
the simplicity of it in general. I cannot better illus- 
trate this rule, than by the following example of a 
swain who found his mistress asleep : — 

Once Delia slept, on easy moss reclined, 

Her lovely limbs half-bare, and rude the wind: 

1 smoothed her coats, and stole a silent kiss ; 

Condemn me, shepherds, if I did amiss.* 

A third sign of a swain is, that something of reli- 
gion, and even superstition, is part of his character. 
For we find that those who have lived easy lives in 
the country, and contemplate the works of Nature, 
live in the greatest awe of their Author, Nor doth 
this humour prevail less now than of old. Our 
peasants as sincerely believe the tales of goblins and 
fairies, as the heathens those of fauns, nymphs, and 
satyrs. Hence we find the works of Yii’gil and Theo- 
critus sprinkled with left-handed ravens, blasted 
oaks, witchcrafts, evil eyes, and the like. And I 
observe with great pleasure, that our English authorf 
of the pastorals I have quoted, hath practised this 
secret with admirable judgment. 

I will yet add another mark, which may be observed 
very often in the above-named poets, which is agree- 
able to the character of shepherds, and nearly allied 
to superstition, I mean the use of proverbial sayings, 
I take the common similitudes in pastoral to be of 
the proverbial order, which are so frequent that it 


* From the sixth pastoral of Mr. A. Pliilips, intituled, Ger- 
ron, Hobbinol, and Langrett, 1. 73, et sej. The four lines in the 
preceding page, relative to Lj'dia, are quoted from the same 
pastoral, 1. 81, &o. 

^ t Ambrose Philips, whose pastorals must have been pub- 
lished before the year 1708, because they are evidently prior to 
those of Pope. See Dr. Johnson's Llve3‘ of English Poets, &o. 
Vol. iv. p. 295, 8vo. 1781. 
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is needless, and would be tiresome, to quote them. 
I shall only take notice upon this head, that it is a 
nice piece of art to raise a proverb above the vulgar 
style, and still keep it easy and unaffected. Thus 
the old wish, ‘ God rest his soul,’ is finely turned : — 

Then gentle Sidney lived, the shepherd’s friend, 

Stern^ blessings on his shade attend ! 


No/ 24 . WEDISTESDAY, APBIL 8, 1713. 


^Dkenda tacertduque caUesi pees. sat. iv. 6. 


— Dost thou, so young, 

Know when to speak, and when to' hold thy tongue? 

DBYDEN. 

Jack Lizard was about fifteen when he was first 
entered in the university, and being a youth of a 
great deal of fire, and a more than ordinary applica- 
tion to his studies, it gave his conversation a very 
particular turn. He had too much spirit to hold his 
tongue in company ; but, at the same time, so little 
acquaintance with the world, that he did not know 
how to talk like other people. 

After a year and a half’s stay at the university, 
he came down among us to pass away a month or 
two in the country. The first night after his arrival, 
as we were at supper, we were all of us very much 
improved by Jack’s table-talk. He told us, upon the 
appearance of a dish of wild fowl, that, acconiing to 
the opinion of some natural philosophers, they might 
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be lately come from the moon. Upon which the 
Sparkler, bursting out into a laugh, he insulted her 
with several questions, relating to the bigness and 
distance of the moon and stars ; and after every in- 
terrogatory, would be winking upon me, and smiling 
at bis sister’s ignorance. Jack gained his point ; for 
the mother was pleased, and all the servants stared 
at the learning of their young master. Jack was so 
encouraged at this success, that for the first week he 
dealt 'wholly in paradoxes. It was a common jest 
with him, to pinch one of his sister’s lapdogs, and 
afterwards prove he could not feel it. When the 
girls were sorting a set of knots, he would demon- 
strate to them that all the ribands w^ere of the same 
colour; or rather, says Jack, of no colour at all. 
My Lady Lizard herself, though she was not a little 
pleased with her son’s improvements, was one day 
almost angry with him ; for, having accidentally 
burnt her fingers, as she was lighting the lamp for 
her teapot,^ in the midst of her anguish, Jack laid 
hold of the opportunity to instruct her that there 
was no such thing as heat in fire. In short, no day 
passed over our heads, in which Jack did not imagine 
he made the whole family wiser than they were 
before. 

That part of his conversation which gave me the 
most pain, was what passed among those country 
gentlemen that came to visit us. On such occasions, 
Jack usually took upon him to be the mouth of the 
company ; and thinking himself obliged to be very 
merry, would entertain us with a great many odd 
sayings and absurdities of their college-cook. ^ I 
found this fellow had made a very strong impression 

* Silver teapots, with lamps under them, are still preserved 
among the college-plate. 
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upon Jack’s imagination ; which he never considered 
was not the case of the rest of the company, till, after 
many repeated trials, he found that his stories seldom 
made anybody laugh but himself. 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree 
shooting out into blossoms before its time ; the re- 
dundancy of which, though it was a little unseason- 
able, seemed to foretell an uncommon fruitfulness. 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which 
ran through his conversation, I took him out with me 
one evening, and first of all insinuated to him this 
rule, which I had myself learned from a veiy great 
author.* ‘ To think with the wise, but talk with the 
vulgar.’ Jack’s good sense soon made him reflect 
that he had often exposed himself to the laughter of 
the ignorant by a contrary behaviour ; upon which 
he told me, that he would take care for the future 
to keep his notions to himself, and converse in the 
common received sentiments of mankind. He at 
the same time desired me to give him any other 
rules of conversation which I thought might be for 
his improvement. I told him I would think of it ; 
and accordingly, as I have a particular affection for 
the young man, I gave him the next morning the 
following rules in writing, which may perhaps have 
contributed to make him the agreeable man he is 
now. 

The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 
one another, or what we express by the word con- 
versation, has always been represented by moral 
writers as one of the noblest privileges of reason, 
and which more particularly sets mankind above the 
brute part of the creation. 

* B. Gratian. See L’Homme de Oour, or, The Oourtier, max- 
im 3. 
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Though nothing so much gains upon the affections 
as this extempore eloquence, which we have con- 
stantly occasion for, and are obliged to practise 
every day, we very rarely meet with any who excel 
in it. 

The conversation 6f most men is disagreeable, not 
so much for want of wit and learning, as of good- 
breeding and discretion. 

If you resolve to please, never speak to gratify 
any particular vanity or passion of your own, but 
always with a design either to divert or inform the 
company. A man who only aims at one of these, 
is always easy in his discourse. He is never out of 
humour at being interrupted, because he considers 
that those who hear him are the best judges whether 
what he was saying could either divert or inform 
them. 

A modest person seldom fails to gain the good- 
will of those he converses with, because nobody en- 
vies a man, who does not appear to be 'pleased with 
himself. 

We should talk extremely little of ourselves. 
Indeed, what can we say ? it would be as imprudent 
to discover our faults, as ridiculous to count over our 
fancied virtues. Our private and domestic affairs 
are no less improper to be introduced in conversation. 
What does it concern the company how many horses 
you keep in your stables ? or whether • your servant 
is most knave or fool ? 

A man may equally affront the company he is in, 
by engrossing all the talk, or observing a contempt- 
uous silence. 

Before you tell a story, it may be generally not 
amiss to draw a short character, and give the com- 
pany a true idea of the principal persons concerned 
in it. The beauty of most things consisting not so 
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much in their being said or done, ae in their being 
said or done by such a particular person, or on such 
a particular occasion. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people please in conversation : the reason is, 
that want of experience makes them positive, and 
what they say is rather with a design to please them- 
selves than any one else. 

It is certain that age itself shall make many things 
pass well enough, which would have been laughed 
at in the mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men 
of sense, than an empty formal man who speaks in 
proverbs, and decides all controversies with a short 
sentence. This piece of stupidity is the more insuf- 
ferable, as it puts on the air of wisdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any 
particular science, for which he is remarkably fa- 
mous. There is not, methinks, a handsomer thing 
said of Mr. Cowley in his whole life, than that none 
but his intimate friends ever discovered he was a 
great poet by his discourse: besides the decency 
6f this rule, it is certainly founded in good policy. 
A man who talks of any thing he is already famous 
for, has little to get, but a great deal to lose. I 
might add, that he who is sometimes silent on a 
subject where every one is satisfied he could speak 
well, will often be thought no less knowing in other 
matters, where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
and are sooner convinced by a happy turn, or witty 
expression, than by demonstration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons for 
doing so ; it is this which distinguishes the appro- 
bation of a man of sense from the flattery of syco- 
phants, and admiration of fools. 
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Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the 
whole company is pleased with it. I would least of 
all be understood to except the person rallied. 

Though good-humour, sense, and discretion can 
seldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no 
ill policy sometimes to prepare yourself in a parti- 
cular manner for conversation, by looking a little fur- 
ther than your neighbours into whatever is become 
a reigning subject. If our armies are besieging a 
place of importance abroad, or our house of com- 
mons debating a bill of consequence at home, you 
can hardly fail of being heard with pleasure, if you 
have nicely informed yourself of the strength, situ- 
ation, and history of the first, or of the reasons for 
and against the latter. It will have the same effect, 
if when any single person begins to make a noise in 
the world, you can learn some of the smallest acci- 
dents in his life or conversation, which though they 
are too fine for the observation of the vulgar, give 
more satisfaction to men of sense, as they are the 
best openings to a real character, than the recital of 
his most glaring actions. I know but one ill con- 
sequence to be tearedfrom this method, namely, that, 
coming full charged into company, you should re- 
solve to unload whether a handsome opportunity 
offers itself or no. 

Though the asking of questions may plead for 
itself the specious names of modesty, and a desire 
of information, it affords little pleasure to the rest 
of the company who are not troubled with the same 
doubts ; besides which, he who asks a question would 
do well to consider that he lies wholly at the mercy 
of another before he receives an answer. 

Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some peo- 
ple take in what they call ‘ speaking their minds.’ A 
man of this make will say a rude thing for the mere 
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pleasure of saying it, -when an opposite behaviour, 
full as innocent, might have jpreserved his friend, or 
made his fortune. 

It is not impossible for a man to form to himself as 
exquisite a pleasure in complying with the humour 
and sentiments of others, as of bringing others over 
to his own ; since it is the certain sign of a superior 
genius, that can take and become whatever dress it 
pleases. 

I shall only add, that, besides what I have here 
said, there is something which can never be learnt 
but in the company of the polite. The virtues of 
men are catching as well as their vices ; and your 
own observations added to these will soon discover 
what it is that commands attention in one man, and 
makes you tired and displeased with the discourse 
of another. 


No. 25. THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1713. 


— Quis tarn Ludli fautor inept^ es% 

XJh rm, hoc fateatur ? — hor. sat. i, 10. 2. 

—What friend of his * 

So blindly partial, to deny me this ? oreech. 

The prevailing humour of crying up authors 
that have writ in the days of our forefathers, and of 
passing slightly over the merit of our contempora- 


* Of the poet Lncilius. 
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ries, IS a grievance that men of a free and unpre- 
judiced thought have complained of through all ages 
in their writings. 

I went home last night full of these reflections 
from a coffee-house, where a great many excellent 
writings were arraigned, and as many very indif- 
ferent ones applauded, more, as it seemed to me, 
upon the account of their date, than upon any in- 
trinsic value or demerit. The conversation ended 
with great encomiums upon my Lord Verulam’s 
History of Henry the Vllth. The company were 
unanimous iu their approbation of it. I was too 
well acquainted with the traditional vogue of that 
book throughout the whole nation, to venture my 
thoughts upon it. Neither would I now ofler my 
judgment upon that work to the public, so great a 
veneration have I for the memory of a man whose 
writings are the glory of our nation, but that the 
authority of so leading a name may perpetuate a 
vicious taste amongst us, and betray future historians 
to cop7 after a model, which I cannot help thinking 
far from complete. 

As to the fidelity of the history, I have nothing to 
say : to examine it impartially in that view would 
require much pains and leisure. But as to the com- 
position of it, and sometimes the choice of matter, 
I am apt to believe it will appear a little faulty to an 
unprejudiced reader. A complete historian should 
be endowed with the essential qualifications of a 
great poet. His style must be majestic and grave, 
as well as simple and unaffected ; his narration should 
be animated, short, and clear, and so as even to 
outrun the impatience of the reader, if possible. 
This can only be done by being very sparing and 
choice in words, by retrenching all cold and su- 
perfluous circumstances in an action, and by dwell- 
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ing upon such alone as are material, and fit to de- 
light dl' instruct a serious mind. This is what we 
find in the great models of antiquity, and in a more 
particular manner in Livy, whom it is impossible to 
read without the warmest emotions. 

But my Lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, 
in the tedious style of declaimers, using two words 
for one ; ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond 
of out-ofth e-way similes as some of our old play- 
writers. He abounds in low phrases, beneath the 
dignity of history, and often condescends to little 
conceits and quibbles. His political refiections are 
frequently false, almost everywhere trivial and pue- 
rile. His whole manner of turning his thoughts is 
full of affectation and pedantry ; and there appears 
throughout his whole work more the air of a recluse 
scholar, than of a man versed in the world. 

After passing so free a censure upon a book which 
for these hundred years and upwards has met with 
the most univei'sal approbation, I am obliged in my 
own defence to transcribe some of the many passages 
I formerly collected for the use of my first charge, 
Sir Marmaduke Lizard. It would be endless should 
I point out the frequent tautologies and circumlocu- 
tions that occur in every page, which do, as it were, 
rarefy instead of condensing his thoughts and matter. 
It was, in all probability, his application to the law 
that gave him a habit of being so vrordy ; of which 
I shall put down two or three examples. 

^ That all records, wherein there was any memory 
or mention of the king’s attainder, should be de- 
faced, cancelled, and taken off the file — Divers 
secret and nimble scouts and spies, &c. to learn, 
search, and discover all the circumstances and par- 
ticulars — to assail, sap, and work into the constancy 
of Sir Robert Clifford.’ 
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I leave the following passages to eveiy one's con- 
sideration, without making any further remarks upon 
them. 

‘He should be well enough able to scatter the 
Irish as a flight of birds, and rattle away his swarm 
of bees with their king — The rebels took their way 
towards York, &c., but their snow-ball did not gather 
as it went — So that, in a kind of mattacina^ of 
human fortune, he turned a broach f that had worn 
a crown ; whereas fortune commonly doth not bring 
in a comedy or farce after a tragedy — The queen 
was crowned, &c., about two years after the mar- 
riage, like an old christening that had stayed long 
for godfathers — Desirous to trouble the waters in 
Italy, that he might fish the better, casting the net 
not out of St. Peter’s, but out of Borgia’s bark — 
And therefore, upon the first grain of incense that 
was sacrificed upon the altar of peace at Bulloigne, 
Perkin was smoked away — ^This was the end of 
this little cockatrice of a king, that was able to de- 
stroy those that did not espy him first — ^It was ob- 
served, that the great tempest which drove Philip 
into England, blew down the Golden Eagle from 
the spire of St. Paul’s ; and in the fall, it fell upon 
a sign of the Black Eagle, which was in Paul’s 
churchyard, in the place where the school-house now 
standeth, and battered it, and broke it down ; which 
was a strange stooping of a hawk upon a fowl — 
The king began to find where his shoe did wring 
l^iDci — ^in whose bosom or budget most of Perkin’s 
secrets were laid up — One might know afar off 
where the owl was, by the flight of birds — Bold men, 
and careless of fame, and that took toll of their 
master’s grist — ^Empson and Dudley would have cut 


* A frolicsome dance. 


t A spit. 
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another chop out of him — Peter Hialas, some call 
him Elias ; surely, he was the forerunner, of &c. — 
Lionel, Bishop of Concordia, was sent as nuncio, &c., 
but notwithstanding he had a good ominous name to 
have made a peace, nothing followed — Taxing him 
for a great taxer of his people, not by proclama- 
tions, but by court-fames, which commonly print 
better than printed proclamations — Sir Edward 
Poynings was enforced to make a wild chase upon 
the Wild Irish — In sparing of blood by the bleeding 
of so much treasure — ^And although his own case 
had both steel and parchment more than the other ; 
that is to say, a conquest in the fueld, and an act of 
parliament — ^That Pope knowing that King Henry 
the Sixth was reputed in the world abroad but for 
a simple man, was afraid it would but diminish the 
estimation of that kind of honour, if there were not 
a distance kept between innocents and saints.' 

Not to trouble my reader with any more instances 
of the like nature, I must observe that the whole 
work is ill-conducted, and the story of Perkin War- 
beck, which should have been only like an episode 
in a poem, is spun out to near a third part of the 
book. The character of Henry the Seventh, at the 
end, is rather an abstract of his history, than a cha- 
racter. It is tedious, and diversified with so many 
particulars as confound the resemblance, and make 
it almost impossible for the reader to form any dis- 
tinct idea of the person. It is not thus the ancients 
drew their characters ; but in a few just and bold 
strokes, gave you the distinguishing features of the 
mind, if I may be allowed the metaphor, in so dis- 
tinct a manner, and in so strong a light, that you 
grew intimate with your man immediately, and knew 
him from a hundred. 

After all, it must be considered in favour of my 
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Liord Verulam, that he lived in an age wherein chaste 
and correct writing was not in fashion, and when 
pedantry w.as the mode even at court ; so that it is 
no wonder if the prevalent humour of the times bore 
down his genius, though superior in force perhaps 
to any of our countrymen, that have either gone be- 
fore, or succeeded him- 


No. 2a. FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1713. 


Non ego iUaia, mihi dotem essepido^ gvm dos dicUur^ 
fSedpuciicitlamj etpudorem, et sedatam cupidinem. plaut, 

A T7oman’s true doivry, in my opinion, is not that which is 
usually 80 called} but virtue, modesty, and restrained desire. 

A HEALTHY old fcllow, that is not a fool, is the 
happiest creature living. It is at that time of life 
only, men enjoy their faculties with pleasure and 
satisfaction. It is then we have nothing to manage, 
as the phrase is ; we speak the downright truth, and 
whether the rest of the world will give us the privi- 
lege or not, we have so little to ask of them, that we 
can take it. I shall be very free wnth the women 
from this one consideration ; and, having nothing to 
desii'e of them, shall treat them as they stand in na- 
ture, and as they ai*e adorned with virtue, and not 
as they are pleased to form and disguise themselves. 
A set of fops, from one generation to another, has 
made such a pother with ‘ Bright eyes, the fair sex, 
the charms, the air,’ and something so incapable to 
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be expressed but with a sigh, that the creatures have 
utterly gone out of their very being, and there are 
no women at all in the world. If they are not 
nymphs, shepherdesses, graces, or goddesses, they 
are, to a woman, all of them * the ladies.^ Get to a- 
christening at any alley in the town, and at the mean- 
est artificer’s, and the word is, ^ Well, who takes care 
of the ladies ? ’ I have taken notice that ever since 
the word Forsooth was banished for Madam, the 
word Woman has been discarded for Lady. And 
as there is now never a woman in England, I hope 
I may talk of women without offence to the ladies. 
What puts me in this present disposition to tell them 
their own, is, that, in the holy week, I very civilly 
desired all delinquents in point of chastity to make 
some atonement for their freedoms, by bestowing a 
charity upon the miserable wretches who languish in 
the Lock hospital. But I hear of very little done in 
that matter ; and I am informed, they are pleased, 
instead of taking notice of my precaution, to call me 
an ill-bred old fellow, and say I do not understand 
the world. It is not, it seems, within the rules of 
good-breeding, to tax the vices of people of quality, 
and the Commandments were made for the vulgar. 
I am, indeed, informed of some oblations sent into the 
house, but they are all come from the servants of 
criminals of condition. A poor chamber-maid has 
sent in ten shillings out ofher hush-money, to expiate 
her guilt of being in her mistress’s secret ; but says 
she dare not ask her ladyship for any thing, for she 
is not to suppose that she is locked up with a young 
gentleman, in the absence of her husband, three hours 
together, for any harm ; but as my lady is a person 
of great sense, the girl does not know but that they 
were reading some good book together ; but because 
she feai's it may be 'otherwise, she has sent her ten 
VOL. xm, 13 
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shillings for the guilt of concealing it. We have a 
thimble from a countiy girl, that owns she has had 
dreams of a fine gentleman who comes to their house, 
who gave her half a crown, and bid her have a care 
of the men in this town ; but she thinks he does not 
mean what he says, and sends the thimble, because 
she does not hate him as she ought. The ten shil- 
lings, this thimble, and an occamy spoon from some 
other unknown poor sinner, are all the atonement 
which is made for the body of sin in London and 
Westminster. I have computed that there is one in 
every three hundred who is not chaste ; and if that 
be a modest computation, how great a number are 
those who make no account of my admonition ! It 
might be expected one or two of the two hundred 
and ninety-nine honest, might, out of mere charity 
and compassion to iniquity, as it is a misfortune, 
have done something upon so good a time as that 
wherein they were solicited. But Major Crabtree, 
a sour pot companion of mine, says, the two hundred 
ninety and nine are one way or other as little virtu- 
ous as the three hundreth unchaste woman — 7 1 
would say, lady. It is certain that we are infested 
with a parcel of jilflirts, who are not capable of being 
mothers of brave men, for the infant partakes of the 
temper and. disposition of its mother. We see the 
unaccountable effects which sudden frights and long- 
ings have upon the offspring ; and it is not to be 
doubted, but the ordinary way of thinking of the 
mother, has its influence upon what she bears about 
her nine months. Thus, feom the want of care in 
this particular of choosing wives, you see men, after 
much care, labour, and study, surprised with prodi- 
gious starts of ill-nature and passion, that can be ac- 
counted for no otherwise but from hence, that it grew 
upon them in embryo^ and the man was determined, 
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surly, peevish, froward, sullen, or outrageous, before 
he saw the light. The last time I was in a public place, 
I fell in love by proxy for Sir Harry Lizard. The 
young woman happens to be of quality. Her father 
was a gentleman of as noble a disposition as any I 
ever met with. The widow, her mother, under 
whose wing she loves to appear, and is proud of it, 
is a pattern to persons of condition. Good sense, 
heightened and exerted with good breeding, is the 
parent’s distinguishing character ; and if we can get 
this young woman into our family, we shall think 
we have a much better purchase than othei's, who, 
without her good qualities, may bring into theirs the 
greatest accession of riches, I sent Sir Harry, by 
last night’s post, the following letter on the subject. 

DEAR SIR HARRY, 

Upon our last parting, and as I had just mounted 
the little roan I am so fond of, you called me back ; 
and when I stooped to you, you squeezed me by the 
hand, and with allusion to some pleasant discourse 
we had had a day or two before in the house, con- 
ceiving the present mercantile way of contracting 
marriages, with a smile and a blush you bid me look 
upon some women for you, and send word how they 
went. I did not see one to my mind till the last 
opera before Easter. I assure you I have been as 
unquiet ever since, as I wish you were till you had 
her. Her height, her complexion, and every thing 
but her age, which is under twenty, are very much 
to my satisfaction ; there is an ingenuous shame in 
her eyes, which is to the mind what the bloom of 
youth is to the body ; neither implies that there are 
virtuous habits and accomplishments already attained 
by the possessor, but they certainly show an unpre- 
judiced capacity towards them. As to the circum- 
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stance of this young woman’s agi., I am reconciled 
to her want of years, because she pretends to nothing 
above them ; you do not see in her the odious for- 
wardness to I know not what, as in the assured couD- 
tenances, naked bosoms, and confident glances of her 
contemporaries. 

I will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
heart, if you can win it; she is in no familiarities 
with the fops, her fan has never been yet out of her 
own hand, and her brother’s face is the only man’s 
she ever looked in steadfastly. 

When I have gone thus far, and told you that I 
am very confident of her as to her virtue and educa- 
tion, I may speak a little freely to you, as you are a 
young man. There is a dignity in the young lady’s 
beautj'’, when it shall become her to receive your 
friends with a good air, and affable countenance ; 
when she is to represent that part of you which you 
must delight in, the frank and cheerful reception of 
your friends, her beauties will do as much honour 
to your table, as they wiU give you pleasure in your 
bed. 

It is' no small instance of felicity to have a woman, 
from whose behaviour your friends are more endeared 
to you ; and for whose sake your children are as 
much valued, as for your own. 

It is not for ine to celebrate the lovely height of 
her forehead, the soft pulp of her lips, or to describe 
the amiable profile which her fine hair, cheeks, and 
neck, made to the beholders that night, but shall 
leave them to your own observation when you come 
to town ; which you may do at your leisure, and be 
time enough, for there are many in town richer than 
her whom I recommend. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient and 

Most humble servant, 
Nestor Ironside. 
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No. 27. SATURDAY, APRIL 11, 1713. 


Multa puiarn^ sortemgue animo miseratus inlguam. 

viRG. MS. vi. 332. 

Struck -mth compassion of so sad a state. 

In compassion to those gloomy mortals, who, by 
their unbelief, are rendered incapable of feeling those 
impressions of joy and hope, which the celebration 
of the late glorious festival * naturally leaves on the 
mind of a Christian,.! shall in this paper endeavour 
to evince that there are grounds to expect a future 
state, without supposing in the reader any faith at 
all, not even the belief of a Deity. Let the most 
steadfast unbeliever open his eyes, and take a sur- 
vey of the sensible world, and then say if there be 
not a connection and adjustment, an exact and con- 
stant order discoverable in all the parts of it. What- 
ever be the cause, the thing itself is evident to all 
our faculties. Look into the animal system, the pas- 
sions, senses, and locomotive powers.; is not the like 
contrivance and propriety observable in these too ? 
Are they not fitted to certain ends, and are they not 
by nature directed to proper objects ? 

Is it possible, then, that the smallest bodies should, 
by a management superior to the wit of man, be dis- 
posed in the most excellent manner, agreeable to 
their respective natures ; and yet the spirits or souls 
of men be neglected, or managed by such rules as 


* Viz, Easter. 
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fall short of man’s understanding? Shall every 
other passion be rightly placed by nature, and shall 
that appetite of immortality, natural to all mankind, 
be alone misplaced, or designed to be frustrated ? 
Shall the industrious application of the inferior ani- 
mal powers, in the meanest vocations, be answered 
by the ends we propose, and shall not the generous 
eiforts of a virtuous mind be rewarded ? In a word, 
shall the corporeal world be all order and harmony, 
the intellectual discord and confusion? He who is 
bigot enough to believe these things, must bid adieu 
to that natural rule, of ‘reasoning from analogy ; ’ 
must run counter to that maxim of common sense, 
‘ That men ought to form their judgments of things 
unexperienced, from what they have experienced.’ 

If any thing looks like a recompense of calamitous 
virtue on this side the grave, it is either an assur- 
ance that thereby ^ve obtain the favour and protec- 
tion of Heaven, and shall, whatever befalls us in 
this, in another life meet with a just return ; or else 
that applause and reputation, which is thought to 
attend virtuous actions. The former of these, our 
free-thinkers, out of their singular wisdom and bene- 
volence to mankind, endeavour to erase from the 
minds of men. The latter can never be justly dis- 
tributed in this life, where so many ill actions are 
reputable, and so many good actions disesteemed or 
misinterpreted ; where subtle hypocrisy is placed in 
the most engaging light, and modest virtue lies con- 
cealed ; where the heart and the soul are hid from 
the eyes of men, and the eyes of men are dimmed 
and vitiated. Plato’s sense in relation to this point 
is contained in his Grorgias, where he introduces 
Socrates speaking after this manner: — 

“ It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a law, 
which the gods have since continued down to this 
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time, that they who have lived virtuously and pious- 
ly upon earth, should after death enjoy a life full of 
happiness, in certain islands appointed for the habi- 
tation of the blessed^; but that such as have lived 
wickedly should go into the receptacle of damned 
souls, named Tartarus, there to suffer the punish- 
ments they deserved. But in all the reign of Saturn, 
and in the beginning of the reign of Jove, living 
judges were appointed, by whom each person was 
judged in his lifetime, in the same day on which he 
was to die. The consequence of which was, that 
they often passed wrong judgments. Pluto, there- 
fore, who presided in Tartarus, and the guardians 
of the blessed islands, finding that on the other side 
many unfit persons were sent to their respective 
dominions, complained to Jove, who promised to 
redress the evil.” He added : “ The reason of these 
unjust proceedings are that men are judged in the 
body. Hence many conceal the blemishes and im- 
perfections of their minds by beauty, birth, and 
riches ; not to mention that, at the time of trial, there 
are crowds of witnesses to attest their having lived 
well- These things mislead the judges, who, being 
themselves also of the number of the living, are sur- 
rounded each with his own body, as with a veil 
thrown over his mind. For the future, therefore,* it 
is my intention that men do not come on their trial 
till after death, when they shall appear before the 
judge disrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. 
The judge himself too shall be a pure unveiled spirit, 
beholding the very soul, the naked soul of the party 
before him. With this view, I have already con- 
stituted my sons, Minos and Rlmdamanthus, judges, 
who are natives of Asia ; and -®acus, a native of 
Europe. These, after death, shall hold their court 
in a certain meadow, from which there are two 
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roads, leading, the one to Tartarus, the other to the 
islands of ‘ the Blessed.’ ” 

Brom this, as from numberless other passages of 
his writings, may be seen Plato’s opinion of a future 
state. A thing, therefore, in regard to us, so com- 
fortable, in itself so just and excellent, a thing so 
agreeable to the analogy of nature, and so univer- 
sally credited by all orders and ranks of men, of all 
nations and ages, what is it that should move a few 
men to reject? Surely, there must be something 
of prejudice in the case. I appeal to the secret 
thoughts of a free-thinker, if he does not argue 
within himself after this manner : ‘ The senses and 
faculties I enjoy at present are visibly designed to 
repair or preserve the body from the injuries it is 
liable to in its present circumstances. But in an 
eternal state, where no decays are to be repaired, no 
outward injuries to be fenced against, where there 
are no flesh and bones, nerves or bloodvessels, there 
will certainly be none of the senses ; and that there 
should be a state of life without the senses is incon- 
ceivable.’ 

But as this manner of reasoning proceeds from a 
poverty of imagination and narrowness of soul in 
those that use it, I shall endeavour to remedy those 
defects, and open their views, by laying before them 
a case which, being naturally possible, may perhaps 
reconcile them to the belief of what is supernaturally 
revealed- 

' Let us suppose a person blind and deaf from his 
birth, who, being grown to man’s estate, is by the 
dead palsy, or some other cause, deprived of hia 
feeling, tasting, and smelling, and at the same time 
has the impediment of his hearing removed, and the 
film taken from his eyes. What the fi.ve senses are 
to us, that the touch, taste, and smell, were to him. 
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And any other ways of perception of a more refined 
and extensive nature were to him as inconceivable^, 
as to us those are which will one day be adapted to 
perceive those things which ‘ eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.’ And it would be just as reason- 
able in him to conclude that the loss of those three 
senses could not possibly be succeeded by any new 
inlets of perception, as in a modern free-thinker 
to imagine there can be no state of life and percep- 
tion without the senses he enjoys at present. Let 
us further suppose the same person’s eyes, at their 
first opening, to be struck with a great variety of 
the most gay and pleasing objects, and his ears with 
a melodious consort of vocal and instrumental music. 
Behold him amazed, ravished, transported ; and you 
have some distant representation, some faint and 
glimmering idea of the ecstatic state of the soul in 
thaf article in which she emerges from this sepulchre 
of flesh into life and immortaUty. 

N. B. ^ It has been observed by the Christians 
that a certain ingenious foreigner,* who has pub- 
lished many exemplary jests for the use of persons 
in the article of death, wa^ very much out of humour 
in a late fit of sickness, tiU he was in a fair way of 
recoveiy.^ 

* M, Deslandes, who came about this time from France with 
the Duke D’Aumont, was a Free-tiiinker, and had published an 
historical list of all who died laughing. He had the smallpox 
here in England, of which he recovered. 
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No. 28. MONDAY, AFKIL 13, 1713. 


JEimj^Tentum }tejor ans tulii 
Kos nequiojreSj mox daturas 

Froyanitm vkiodorem. hor. car. iii. 6. 46. 

Our fathers have been worse than theirs, 

And we than ours; next age will see 
A race more profligate than we. ROSCOiiMOS. 

Theoceitits, Bion, and Moschus are the most 
famous amongst the Greek writers of pastorals. 
The two latter of these are judged to be far short 
of Theoci’itus, whom I shall speak of more largely, 
because he rivals the greatest of all poets, Virgil 
himself. He hath the advantage confessedly of the 
Latin, in coming before him, and writing in a tongue 
more proper for pastoral.’ The softness of the Doric 
dialect, which this poet is said to have improved 
beyond any who came before him, is what the 
ancient Roman writers owned their language could 
not approach. But besides this beauty, he seems to 
me to have had a soul more softly and tenderly in- 
clined to this way of writing than Virgil,^ whose 
genius led him naturally to sublimity. It is true 
that the great Roman, by the niceness of his judgment 
and great command of himself^ has acquitted him- 
self dexterously this way. But a penetrating judge 
will find there the seeds of that fire which burned 
afterwards so bright in the Georgies, and blazed out 
in the iEneid. I must not, however, dissemble that 
these bold strokes appear chiefly in those Eclogues 
of Virgil, ivliich ought not to be numbered amongst 
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his pastorals, which are indeed generally thought to 
be all of the pastoral kind ; but by the best judges 
are only called his select poems, as the Eclogue 
originally means. 

Those who will take the pains to consult Scaliger’s 
comparison of these two poets, will find that Theo- 
critus hath outdone him in those very passages 
which the critic hath produced in honour of Virgil. 
There is, in short, more innocence, simplicity, and 
whatever else hath been laid down as the distinguish- 
ing marks of pastoral, in the Greek than the Roman ; 
and all arguments from the exactness, propriety, 
conciseness, and nobleness of Virgil, may very well 
be turned against him. There is, indeed, some- 
times a grossness and clownishness in Theocritus, 
which Virgil, who borrowed his greatest beauties 
from him, hath avoided. I will, however, add, that 
Virgil, out of the excellence of genius only, hath 
come short of Theocritus : and had possibly excelled 
him, if in greater subjects he had not been born to 
excel all mankind. 

The Italians were the first amongst the moderns 
that fell into pastoral writing. It is observed, that 
the people of that nation are very profound and 
abstruse in their poetry as well as politics ; fond of 
surprising conceits and far-fetched imaginations, and 
labour chiefly to say what was never said before. 
From persons of this character how can we expect 
that air of simplicity and truth which hath been 
proved so essential to shepherds ? There are two 
pastoral plays in this language, which they boast of 
as the most elegant performances in poetry th^t the 
latter ages have produced; the Aminta of Tasso 
and Guarini’s Pastor Fido. In these, the names of 
the persons are indeed pastoral, and the Sylvan Grods, 
the Dryads, and the Satyrs, appointed with the equip- 
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age of antiquity ; but neither their language, senti- 
ments, passions, or designs, like those of the pretty 
trifiers in Yirgil and Theocritus. I shall produce 
an example out of each, which are commonly taken 
notice of as patterns of the Italian way of thinking 
in pastoral. Sylvia, in Tasso’s poem, enters adorned 
with a garland of flowers, and views herself in a 
fountain with such self-admiration that she breaks 
out into a speech to the flowers on her head, and 
tells them, ^She doth not wear them to adorn her- 
self, but to make them ashamed.’ In the Pastor 
Fido, a shepherdess reasons after an abstruse philo- 
sophical manner about the violence of love, and 
expostulates wuth the gods, ‘for making laws so 
rigorous to restrain us, and at the same time giving 
us invincible desires.’ Whoever can bear these 
may be assured he hath no taste for pastoral. 

When I am speaking of the Italians, it w'ould be 
unpardonable to pass by Sannazarius. He hath 
changed the scene in this kind of poetry from woods 
and lawns, to the barren beach and boundless ocean j 
introduces sea-calves in the room of kids and lambs, 
sea-mews for the lark and the linnet, and presents 
Lis mistress with oysters instead of fruits and flowers. 
How good soever his style and thoughts may be ; 
yet who can pardon him for his arbitrary change of 
the sweet manners and pleasmg objects of the coun- 
try, for what in their own nature are uncomfortable 
and dreadful? I think he hath few or no followers, 
or, if any, such as knew little of his beauties, and 
only copied his faults, and so are lost and forgotten. 

The French are so far from thinking abstrusely, 
that they often seem not to think at all. It is all a 
run of numbers, commonplace descriptions of woods, 
floods, groves, loves, &;c. Those who write the most 
accurately, fall into the manner of their country? 
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wliicli is gallantry. I cannot better illustrate wbat 
I would say of the French, than by the dress in 
which they make their shepherds appear in their 
pastoral interludes upon the stage, as I find it de- 
scribed by a celebrated author : ‘ The shepherds,’ says 
he, ' are all embroidered, and acquit themselves in 
a ball better than our English dancing-masters. I 
have seen a couple of rivers appear in red stockings ; 
and Alpheus, instead of having his head covered with 
sedges and bulrushes, making love in a fair full- 
bottomed periwig and a plume of feathers; but 
with a voice so full of shakes and quavers, that I 
should have thought the murmurs of a country brook 
the much more agreeable music/ 


JSlo. 29. TUESDAY, APEIL 14, 1713. 


Ride si sajyis . — maet. epig. ii. 41. 1. 

If you have taste, show it by your laugh. 

In order to look into any person’s temper, I gen- 
erally make my first observation upon his laugh, 
whether he is easily moved, and what are the 
passages which throw him into that agreeable kind 
of convulsion. People are never so much unguard- 
ed, as when they are pleased. And laughter being 
a visible symptom of some inward satisfaction, it is 
then, if ever, we may believe the face. There is, 
perhaps, no better index to point us to the particu- 
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larities of the mind than this, which is in itself one 
of the chief distinctions of our rationality. Formas 
Milton says — 

— Smiles from reason flow, to brutes denied, — 

And are of lore the food. — i** n. is. 239. 

It may be remarked in general under this head, that 
the laugh of men of wit is for the most part but a 
faint constrained kind of half-laugh, as such persons 
are never without some diffidence about them : but 
that of fools is the most honest, natural, open laugh 
in the world. 

I have often had thoughts of writing a treatise 
upon this faculty, wherein I would have laid down 
rules for the better regulation of it at the theatre, 
I would have criticized on the laughs now in vogue, 
by which our comic writers might the better know 
how to transport an audience into this pleasing affiec- 
tion. I had set apart a chapter for a dissertation on 
the talents of some of our modem comedians ; and 
as it was the manner of Plutarch to draw compari- 
sons of his heroes and orators, to set their actions 
and eloquence in a fairer light; so I would have 
made the parallel of Penkethman, Norris, and Bul- 
lock and so far shown their different methods of 
raising mirth, that any one should be able to distin- 
guish whether the jest was the poet’s or the actor’s. 

As the playhouse affords us the most occasions of 
observing upon the behaviour of the face, it may be 
useful, for the direction of those wdio w'ould be critics 
this way, to remark, that the virgin ladies usually 
dispose themselves in the front of the boxes, the 
young married w^omeii compose the second row, 

# Three comic actors iu vogue at the time when this paper 
was written. 
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while the rear is generally made up of mothers of 
long standing, undesigning maids, and contented 
widows. Whoever will cast his eye upon them un- 
der this view, during the representation of a play, 
will find me so far in the right, that a double 
entendre strikes the first row into an affected gravity, 
or careless indolence, the second will venture at a 
smile, but the third take the conceit entirely, and 
express their mirth in a downright laugh. 

When I descend to particulars, I find the reserv- 
ed prude will relapse into a smile, at the extrava- 
gant freedoms of the coquette ; the coquette in her 
turn laughs at the starcbness and awkward affectation 
of the prude ; the man of letters is tickled with the 
vanity and ignorance of the fop ; and the fop con- 
fesses his ridicule at the unpoliteness of the pedant 

I fancy we may range the several kinds of laughers 
under the following heads : — 

The Dimplers. 

The Smilers. 

The Laughers. 

The Grinners. 

The Horse-laughers. 

The dimple is practised to give a grace to the 
features, and is frequently 'made a bait to entangle 
a gazing lover ; tliis was called by the ancients the 
Chian laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fair 
sex, and their male retinue. It expresses our satis- 
faction in a silent sort of approbation, doth not too 
much disorder the features, and is practised by lovers 
of the most delicate address. This tender motion 
of the physiognomy the ancients called the Ionic 
laugh. 
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The laugh among us is the common Eisus of the 

ancients- , . „ i 

The grin, by witers of antiquity, is called the 
Syncrusian ; and was then, as it is at this time, made 
use of to display a beautiful set of teeth. 

The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use of 
wdth great success in all kinds of disputation. The 
proficients in this kind, by a well-timed laugb, will 
baffle the most solid argument- This upon all occa- 
sions supplies the want of reason, is always received 
with great applause in cofiFee-house disputes ; and 
that side the laugh joins with, is generally observed 
to get the better of his antagonist. 

The prude hath a wondeiful esteem for the Chian 
laugh, or dimple : she looks upon all the other kinds 
of laughter as excesses of levity; and is never seen, 
upon the most extravagant jests, to disorder her 
countenance with the ruffle of a smile. Her lips 
are composed with a primness peculiar to her char- 
acter, all her modesty seems collected into her face, 
and she but very rarely takes the freedom to sink 
her cheek into a dimple- 

The young widow is only a Chian for a time her 
smiles are confined by decorum, and she is obliged 
to make her face sympathize with her habit: she 
looks demure by art, and by the strict rules of de- 
cency is never allowed the smile till the first ofiTer 
or advance towards her is over. 

The tifieminate fop, who, by the long exercise of 
lus countenance at the glass, hath reduced it to an 
exact discipline, may claim a place in this clan. ^ You 
see him upon any occasion, to give spirit to his dis- 
course, admire his own eloquence by a dimple- 
The Ionics are those ladies that take a greater 
liberty ■with their features ; yet even these may be 
said to smother a laugh, as the former to stifle a 
smile. 
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The beau is an Ionic out of complaisance, and 
practises the smile the better to sympathize with the 
fair. He will sometimes join in a laugh to humour 
the spleen of a lady, or applaud a piece of wit of 
his own, but always takes care to confine his mouth 
wdthin the rules of goodbreeding; he takes the 
laugh from the ladies, but is never guilty of so great 
an indecorum as to begin it. 

The Ionic laugh is of universal use to men of 
power at their levees ; and is esteemed by judicious 
place-hunters a more particular mark of distinction 
than the whisper. A young gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance valued himself upon his success, having, 
obtained this favour after the atteiidance of three 
months only. 

A judicious author some years since published a 
collection of sonnets, w^hich he very successfully 
called Laugh and be Fat ; or, Pills to purge Melan- 
choly. I cannot sufficiently admire the facetious 
title of these volumes, and must censure the world 
of ingratitude, w’hile they are so negligent in reward- 
ing the jocose labours of my friend Mr. D’Urfey, 
who was so large a contiibutor to this treatise, and 
to whose humorous productions so many rural 
squires in the remotest parts of this island are obliged 
for the dignity and state which corpulency gives 
them. The story of the sick man^s breaking an 
imposthume by a sudden fit of laughter, is too well 
known to need a recital- It is my opinion, that the 
above pills would be extremely proper to be taken 
with asses’ milk, and mightily contribute towards the 
renewing and restoring decayed lungs. Democritus 
is generally represented to us as a man of the largest 
size, which we may attribute to his so frequent exer- 
cise of his risible faculty. I remember Juvenal 
somewhere says of him — 

VOU. XIII. 


14 
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*Jterpeiuo nsu pulmonem agiiare soiebaL — sat . x . 33. 

He sliook his sides ■with a perpetual laugh.’ 

That sort of man. whom a late writer has called the 
Butt, is a great promoter of this healthful agitation^ 
and is generally stocked with so much good-humour, 
as to strike in with the gayety of conversation, 
though some innocent blunder of his own be the 
. subject of the raillery. 

I shall range all old amorous dotards under the 
denomination of Grinners; when a young blooming 
wench touches their fancy, by an endeavour to recall 
youth into their cheeks, they immediately overstrain 
their muscular features, and shrivel their counte- 
nance into this frightful merriment. 

The wag is of the same kind, and by the same 
artifice labours to support his impotence of wit ; but 
he very frequently calls in the horse-laugh to his 
assistance. 

There are another kind of grinners, which the an- 
cients call Megarics; and some modems have, not 
injudiciously, given them the name of the Sneerers. 
These always indulge their merit at the expense of 
their friends, and all their ridicule consists in un- 
seasonable ill-nature. I could wish these laughers 
would consider, that, let them do what they can, 
there is no laughing away their own follies by laugh- 
ing at other people’s. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the most part 
Megaric ; and in visits, the ladies themselves very 
seldom scruple the sacrificing a friendship to a laugh 
of this denomination. 

The coquette hath a great deal of the Megaric in 
her ; but, in short, she is a proficient in laughter, and 
can run through the whole exercise of the features ; 
she subdues the former lover with the dimple, accosts 
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the fop with a smile, joins with the wit in the down- 
right laugh; to vary the air of her countenance 
frequently rallies with the grin ; and, when she has 
ridiculed her lover quite out of his understanding, 
to complete his misfortunes, strikes him dumb with 
the horse-laugh. 

The horse-laugh is a distinguishing characteristic 
of the rural hoyden, and it is observed to be the last 
symptom of rusticity that forsakes her under the 
discipline of the boarding-school. 

Funsters, I find, very much contribute towards 
the Sardonic, and the extremes of either wit or folly 
seldom fail of raising this noisy kind of applause. 
As the ancient physicians held the Sardonic laugh 
very beneficial to the lungs 5 I should, methinks, ad- 
vise all my countiymen of consumptive and hectical 
constitutions to associate with the most facetious 
punsters of the age. Persius hath very elegantly 
described a Sardonic laughter in the following line : 

‘^ngemimt iremuhs naso cnspante cacliinnos. sat. iii. 87. 

Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burst, 

Convulsing every feature of the face. 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes 
upon *the mind, which, being too volatile and strong, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voice. The poets 
make use of this metaphor when they would describe 
nature in her richest dress ; for beauty is never so 
lovely as when adorned with the smile, and conver- 
sation never sits easier upon us, than when we now 
and then discharge ourselves in a symphony of 
laughter, which may not improperly be called, The 
Chorus of Conversation. 
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No. 30. WEDNESDAY, APEIL 15, 1713. 


— Redeunt Saturnia Regna* viRG. ecl. iv. 6. 

— Satnmian times 

EoH round again- deteejt. 

The Italian and French being despatched, I come 
now to the English, whom I shall treat with such 
meekness as becomes a good patriot ; and shall so 
far recommend this our island as a proper scene 
for pastoral, under certain regulations, as will satisfy 
the courteous reader that I am in the landed interest, 
I must in the first place observe, that our coun- 
trymen have so good an opinion of the ancients, and 
think so modestly of themselves, that the generality 
of pastoral writers have either stolen all from the 
Greeks and Romans, or so servilely imitated their 
manners and customs, as makes them very ridicu- 
lous. In looking over some English pastorals a few 
days ago, I perused at least fifty lean flocks, and 
reckoned up an hundred left-handed ravens, besides 
blasted oiiks, withering meadows, and weeping deities. 
Indeed, most of the cfccasional pastorals we have, are 
built upon one and the same plan. A shepherd asks 
his fellow, ' Why he is so pale ? if his favourite sheep 
hath sti'ayed ? if his pipe be broken ? or Phyllis un- 
kind?’ He answers, ‘None of these misfortunes 
have befallen him, but one must greater, for Damon, 
or sometimes the god Pan, is dead.’ This imme- 
diately causes the other to make complaints, and call 
upon the lofty pines and silver streams to join in the 
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lamentation. Wliile he goes on, his friend inter- 
rupts him, and tells him that Damon lives, and shows 
him a track of light in the skies to confirm it : then 
invites him to chestnuts and cheese. Upon this 
scheme, most of the noble families in Great Britain 
have been comforted ; nor can I meet with any right 
honorable shepherd that doth not die and live again, 
after the manner of the aforesaid Damon, 

Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knowledge of antiquity may be serviceable, I shall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients. There are some things of an estab- 
lished nature in pastoral, which are essential to 
it, such as a country scene, innocence, simplicity. 
Others there are of a changeable kind, such as 
habits, customs, and the like. The difference of the 
climate is also to be considered, for what is proper 
in Ai'cadia, or even in Italy, might be very absurd 
in a colder country. By the same rule, the differ- 
ence of the soil, of fruits and fiowers, is to be ob- 
served. And in so fine a country as Britain, what 
occasion is there for that profusion of hyacinths and 
Passtan roses, and that cornucopia of foreign frupts 
which the British shepherds never heard of? How 
much more pleasing is the following scene to an 
English reader ! 

This place may seem for shepherds’ leisure made, 

So lovingly these elms unite their shade, 

Th’ ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
Its balmy sweets around on all beneath! 

The ground with grass of cheerful green bespread, 
Through which the springing flower uprears its h™l 
to here the king-cup, of a golden hue 
Medley’d with daisies white, and endive blue! 

Hark, how the gaudy goldfinch and the thrush, 

With tuneful warblings fill the bramble bush! 

In pleasing consort all the birds combine, 

And tempt us in the various song to join.* 

* Philips’s Fourth Pastoral, ofi imUo, 
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The theology Oi the ancient pastoral is so very 
pretty, that it were pity, indeed, entirely^ to chan^ it ; 
but I think that part only is to he retained which is 
universally known, and the rest to be made up out of 
our own rustical superstition of liobtiirushes, fairies, 
goblins, and witches- The fairies are capable of 
being made very entertaining persons, as they are 
described by several of our poets ; and particularly 
by Mr. Pope: — 

About thin spring, if ancient fame say true, 

The dapper elves their moonlight sports puisne, 

Their mgmy king, and little fairy queen, 

In circling aances gambd'd on the green, 

While tuneful spring a merry consort made 
Atiii music warbled through the shade. 


What hath been said upon the difference^ of cli- 
mate, soil, and theology, reaches the proverbial say- 
ings, dress, customs, and sports of shepherds. The 
following examples of our pastoral sports are ex- 
tremely beautiful : — 


Wbxlome did I, tall as this poplar fair, 

Upraise my heedless head, devoid of care, 

*MoDg rustic routs the chief for wanton game; 
Kor could they merry make till bobbin came. 
Who better seen than I in shepherds’ arts, 

To please the lads, and wiu the lasses* hearts ? 
How deftly to mine oaten reed, so sweet. 

Wont they upon the green to shift their feet? 

And weaned in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well demised tale iVom me to learn? 

For many som and tales of mirth had I, 

To chase the fing'ring sun ardown the sky. 

— CTnow! if ever, bring 
The laurel green, the smelling eglantine, 

And tender onnoheS ftom the mantling vine. 

The dewy cowslip that in meadow gro.ws, 

The fountain violet, and garden rose: 

Yonr hamlet strew, and every public way, 

And coQseoxate to mirth Albino’s day. 

Myself will lavish all my little store, 

And deal about the goblet flowing o’er: 
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Old Moulin there shall harp, young Mico sing, 

And Cuddy dance the rouud amidst the ring. 

And Hobbinol his antic gambols play.* 

The reason why such changes from the ancients 
should be introduced, is very obvious ; namely, that 
poetry being imitation, and that imitation being the 
best which deceives the most easily, it follows that 
we must take up the customs which are most fa- 
miliar or universally known, since no man can be 
deceived or delighted with the imitation of what he 
is ignorant of. 

It is easy to be observed that these rules are 
drawn from what our countrymen Spencer and 
Philips have performed in this way. I shall not 
presume to say any more of them, than that both 
have copied and improved the beauties of the an- 
cients, whose manner of thinking I would above all 
things recommend. As far as our language would 
allow them, they have formed a pastoral style ac- 
cording to the Doric of Theocritus, in which I dare 
not say they have excelled Yirgil ! but I may be 
allowed, for the honour of our language, to suppose 
it more capable of that pretty rusticity than the 
Latin. To their works I refer my reader to make 
observations upon the pastoral style ; where he will 
sooner hnd that secret than from a folio of criticisms. 

* Philips’s First Pastoral, 1. 31, &o. Third Part, 1. 106, &o. 
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No. 31. THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1713 


Fortemj^sce animum . — juv. sat. x. 357. 

Ask of the gods content and strength of mind. 

My Lady Lizard is never better pleased than 
when she sees her children about her engaged in 
any piufitable discourse. I found her last night 
sitting in the midst of her daughters, and forming a 
very beautiful semicircle about the fire. I imme- 
diately took my place in an elbow-chair, which is 
always left empty for me in one comer. 

Our conversation fell insensibly upon the subject 
of happiness, in which every one of the young ladies 
gave her opinion, with that freedom and unconcern- 
edness which they always use when they are in com- 
pany only with their mother and myself, 

Mrs- Jane declared, that she thought it the greatest 
happiness to be married to a man of merit, and 
placed at the head of a well-regulated family. I 
could not but observe, that, in her character of a 
man of merit, she gave us a lively description of 
Tom Worthy, who has long made bis addresses to 
her. The sisters did not discover this at first, till 
she began to run down fortune in a lover, and among 
the accomplishments of a man of merit, unluckily 
mentioned 'white teeth and black eyes. 

3Irs. Annabella, after having rallied her sister 
upon her man of merit, talked much of conveniencies 
of life, atiluence of fortune, and easiness of temper, 
in one whom she should pitch upon for a husband. 
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In short, though the baggage would not speak out, 
I found the sum of her wishes was a rich fool, or a 
man so turned to her purposes, that she might enjoy 
his fortune, and insult his understanding. 

The romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood 
among choirs of birds, with zephyrs, echoes, and 
rivulets, to make up the consort ; she would not seem 
to include a husband in her scheme, but at the same 
time talked so passionately of cooing turtles, mossy 
banks, and beds of violets, that one might easily per- 
ceive she was not without thoughts of a companion 
in her solitudes. 

Miss Betty placed her summum honum in equi- 
pages, assemblies, balls, and birth-nights, talked in 
raptures of Sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and 
my Lady Tattle's room, in which she saw company ; 
nor would she have easily given over, had she not 
observed that her pother appeared more serious 
than ordinary, and by her looks showed that she did 
not approve such a redundance of vanity and im- 
pertinence. 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of inno- 
cence and modesty, which is peculiar to her, said 
that she never expected such a thing as happiness, 
and that she thought the most any one could do was 
to keep themselves from being uneasy ; for, as Mr- 
Ironside has often told us, says she, we should en- 
deavour to be easy here, and happy hereafter : at 
the same time she begged me to acquaint them by 
what rules this ease of mind, or if I would please 
to call it happiness, is best attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the same request with 
her youngest daughter, adding, with a seirious look, 
The thing seemed to her of so great consequence, 
that she hoped I would for once forget they were 
all women, and give my real thoughts of it with the 
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same justness I would use among a company of my 
own sex. I complied with her desire, and commu- 
nicated my sentiments to them on this subject, as 
near as I can remember, pretty much to the follow- 
ing purpose. 

As. nothing is n^ore natural than for every one to 
desire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that 
the wisest men in all ages have spent so much time 
.to discover what happiness is, and wherein it chieny 
consists. An eminent writer named Varro, reckons 
up no less than two hundred eighty-eight different 
opinions upon this subject; and another, called Lu- 
cian, after having given up a long catalogue of the 
notions of several philosophers, endeavours to show 
the absurdity of all of them, without establishing any 
thing* of his own. 

That which seems to have made so many err in 
this case, is the resolution they took to fix a man’s 
happiness to one determined point; which I con- 
ceive cannot be made up but by the concurrence of 
several particulars. 

I shall readily allow Virtue the first place, as she 
is the mother of Content. It is this which calms 
our thoughts and makes us survey ourselves with 
ease and pleasure. leaked virtue, however, is not 
alone sufficient to make a man happy. It must be 
accompanied with at least a moderate provision for 
all the necessaries of life, and not ruffled and dis- 
turbed by bodily pains. A fit of the stone was 
sbai*p enough to make a stoic cry out * that Zeno, 
his master, taught hizxi false, when he told him that 
pain was no evil/ 

But, besides this, virtue is so far from being alone 
sufficient to make a man happy, that the excess of 
it in some particulars, joined to a soft and feminine ' 
temper, may often give us the deepest wounds, and 
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chiefly contribute to render us uneasy. I might 
instance in pity, love, ifnd friendship. In the last 
two passions it often happens that we so entirely 
give up our hearts, as to make our happiness wholly 
depend upon another person ; a trust for which no 
human creature, however excellent, can possibly 
give us a sufficient security. 

The man, therefore, who would be truly happy, 
must, besides an habitual virtue, attain to such a 
strength of mind as to conflne his happiness within 
himself, and keep it from being dependent upon 
others. A man of this make will perform all those 
good-natured offices that could have been expected 
from the most bleeding pity, without being so far 
affected at the common misfortunes of human life 
as to disturb his own repose. His actions of this 
kind are so much more meritorious than another's, 
as they flow purely from a principle of virtue and a 
sense of his duty ; w’hereas a man of a softer tem- 
per, even while he is assisting another, may in some 
measure be said to be relieving himself. 

A man endowed with that strength of mind 1 am 
here speaking of, though he leaves it to his friend 
or mistress to make him still more happy, does not 
put it in the power of either to make him miserable. 

From what has been already said, it will also 
appear that nothing can be more weak than to place 
our happiness in the applause of others, since by 
this means we make it wholly independent of our- 
selves. People of this humour, who place their 
chief felicity in reputation and applause, are also 
extremely subject to envy, the most painful as well 
as the most absurd of all passions. 

The surest means to attain that strength of mind 
and independent state of happiness 1 am here recom- 
mending, is a virtuous mind sufficiently furnished 
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witli ideas to support solitude and keep up an agree- 
al>le conversation with itself. Liearning is a very 
great help on this occasion, as it lays up an infinite 
number of notions in the memory, ready to be drawn 
out and set in order on any occasion. The mind 
often takes the same pleasure in looking oyer these 
her treasures, in augmenting and disposing 
into proper forms, as a prince does in a review of 
his army. 

At tlie same time I must own, that as a mind thus 
furnished feels a secret pleasure in the consciousness 
of its own perfection, and is delighted with such 
occasions as call upon it to tiy its force, a lively 
imagination shall produce a pleasure very little in- 
ferior to the former in persons of much "weaker 
heads. As the fii’St, therefore, may not be improperly 
called ' the heaven of a wise man,' the latter is ex- 
tremely well represented by our vulgar expression, 
which terms it ‘a fool’s paradise.' There is, how- 
ever, this difference between them, that as the first 
naturally produces that strength and greatness of 
mind I have been all along describmg as so essential 
to render a man happy, the latter is rufified and dis- 
composed by every accident, and lost under the most 
common misfortune. 

It is this strength of mind that is not to he over- 
come by the changes of fortune, that rises at the 
sight of dangers, and could make Alexander, in that 
passage of his lite so much admired by the Prince of 
Conde, when his army mutinied, bid his soldiers 
return to MaceJoii, and tell their countrymen that 
they had left their king conquering the world ; since 
for his part he could not doubt of raising an army 
wherever he appeared. It is this that chiefly exerts 
itself when a man is most oppressed, and gives him 
always in proportion to whatever m^ce or injustice 
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.would deprive him of. It is this, in short, that 
makes the virtuous man insensibly set a value upon 
himself, and throws a varnish over his words and 
actions that will at last command esteem, and give 
him a greater ascendant over others, than all the 
advantages of birth and fortune. 


No. 32. FBIDAY, APRIL 17, 1713. 


— voknSf facilisque sequeiuf 
Si ie fata vocant: aUter, non viribu$ uUU 
Vincere,’^ YIBG. iEN. Vl. 146. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with ease, if, favour’d by thy fate, • 

Thou art foredoom’d to view the Slygiun state: 

K not, no labour can the tree coustram : 

And strength of stubborn arms and steel are vain. 

DBYDEN. 

Having delivered my thoughts upon pastoral 
poetry, after a didactic manner, in some foregoing 
papers, wherein I have taken such hints from the 
critics as I thought rational, and departed from them 
according to the best of my judgment, and substi- 
tuted others in their place, I shall close the whole 
with the following fable or allegory ; — 

In ancient times, there dwelt in a pleasant vale 
of Arcadia a man of very ample possessions, named 
Menalcas ; who, dei'iving his pedigree from the god 
Pan, kept veiy strictly up to the rules of the pas- 
toral life, as it was in the golden aga He had a 
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daughter, his only child, called Amaryllis. She was 
a virgin of a most enchanting beauty, of a most easy 
and unaffected air ; but having been bred up wholly 
in the country, was bashful to the last degree. She 
had a voice that was exceeding sweet, yet had a 
rusticity in its tone, which, however, to most who 
heard her seemed an additional charm. Though in 
her conversation in general she was very engaging, 
yet to her lovers, who were numerous, she was so 
coy, that many left her in disgust after a tedious 
courtship, and matched themselves where they were 
better received. For Menalcas had not only re- 
solved to take a son-in-law who should inviolably 
maintain the customs of his family ; but had re- 
ceived, one evening as he walked in the fields, a pipe 
of au antique form, from a Faun, or, as some say, 
from Oberon the fairy, with a particular charge not 
to bestow his daughter upon any one who could not 
play the same tune upon it as at that time he enter- 
tained him with. 

When the time that he had designed to give her 
in marriage was near at hand, he published a de- 
cree, whereby he invited the neighbouring youths to 
make trial of this musical instrument, with pro- 
mise that the victor should possess his daughter, on 
condition that the vanquished should submit to what 
punishment he thought fit to inflict. Those^ who 
w’ei’e not yet discouraged, and had high conceits of 
their own worth, appeared on the appointed day 
iu a dress and equipage suitable to their respective 
fancies. 

The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, 
through which a clear stream murmured in many 
irregular meanders. The shepherds made a spa- 
cious ring for the contending lovers; and in one 
part of it there sat upon a little throne of turf, under 
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an arch of eglantine and ivoodbines, the father of 
the maid, and, at his right hand, the damsel crowned 
with roses and lilies. She wore a flying robe of a 
slight green stuff ; she had her sheep-hook in one 
hand, and the fatal pipe in the other. 

The first who approached her was a youth of a 
graceful presence and courtly air, but drest in a 
richer habit than had ever been seen in Arcadia. 
He wore a crimson vest, cut indeed after the shep- 
herd’s fashion, but so enriched with embroidery and 
sparkling with jewels, that the eyes of the spectators 
were diverted from considering the mode of the 
garment by the dazzling of the ornaments. His 
head was covered with a plume of feathers, and his 
sheep-hook glittered with gold and enamel. He 
accosted the damsel after a very gallant manner, 
and told her : * • Madam, you needed not to consult 
your glass to adorn yourself to-day ; you may see 
the greatness of your beauty in the number of your 
conquests.’ She having never heard any compli- 
ment so polite, could give him no answer, but pre- 
sented the pipe. He applied it to his lips, and be- 
gan a tune, which he set off with so many graces 
and quavers, that the shepherds and shepherdesses, 
who had paired themselves in order to dance, could 
not follow it ; as, indeed, it required great skill and 
regularity of steps, which they had never been bred 
to- Menalcas ordered him to be stripped of his 
costly robes, and to be clad in a plain russet weed, 
and conAned him to tend the flocks in the valleys 
for a year and a day. 

The second that appeared was in a very different 
garb. He was clothed in a garment of rough goat- 
skins, his hair was matted, his beard neglected ; in 


^ See FonteneUe. 
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liis person uncouth, and awk^vard in his gait. He 
came up fleering to the nymph, and told her * ^ he 
had hugged his lambs, and kissed his young kids, 
but he hoped to kiss one that was sweeter/ The 
fair one blushed wdth modesty and anger, and prayed 
secretly against him as she gave him the pipe. He 
snatched it from her, but with some difficulty made 
it sound; which was in such harsh and jarring notes, 
that the shepherds cried, one and all, that he under- 
stood no music. He was immediately ordered to 
the most craggy parts of Arcadia, to keep the goats, 
and commanded never to touch a pipe any more. 

The third that advanced appeared in clothes that 
were so strait and uneasy to him, that he seemed to 
move w'ith pain. He marched up to the maiden 
with a thoughtful look and stately pace, and said : j* 
‘ Divine Amaryllis, you wear not those roses to im- 
prove your beauty, but to make them ashamed.* 
As she did not comprehend his meaning, she pre- 
sented the instrument without reply. The tune that 
he played was so intricate and perplexing, that the 
shepherds stood stock-still, like people astonished and 
confounded. In vain did he plead that it was the 
perfection of music, and composed by the most skil- 
ful master in Hesperia. Menalcas, finding that he 
was a stranger, hospitably took compassion on him, 
and deli veiled him to an old shepherd, who was 
ordered to get him clothes that would fit him, and 
teach him to speak plain. 

The fourth that stepped forward was young 
Amyntas, the most beautiful of all the Ai*cadian 
swains, and secretly beloved by Amaryllis, He 
wore that day the same colours as the maid for 
whom he sighed. He moved towards her with an 


* See Theocritus. 


t See Tasao 
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easy but unassured air : she blushed as he came near 
her, and when she gave him the fatal present, they 
both trembled, but neither could speak. Having 
secretly breathed his vows to the gods, he poured 
forth such melodious notes, that though they were 
a little wild and irregular, they filled every heart 
with delight. The swains immediately mingled in 
the dance ; and the old shepherds affirmed, that they 
had often heard such music by night, which they 
imagined to be played by some of the rural deities- 
The good old man leaped from his throne, and, after 
he had embraced him, presented him to his daughter, 
which caused a general acclamation. 

While they were in the midst of their joy, they 
were surprised with a very odd appearance. A per- 
son in a blue mantle, crowned with sedges and 
rashes, stepped into the middle of the ring. He had 
an angling-rod in his hand, a pannier upon his back, 
and a poor meagre wretch in wet clothes carried 
some oysters before him.* Being asked, whence he 
came, and what he was ? he told them, he was come 
to invite Amaryllis from the plains to the sea-shore, 
that his substance consisted in sea-calves, and that 
he was acquainted with the Nereids and the Naiads. 
^ Art thou acquainted with the Naiads ? ’ said Me- 
nalcas; ^to them, then, shalt thou return.’ The 
shepherds immediately hoisted him up as an enemy 
to Arcadia, and plunged him in the river, where he 
sunk, and was never heard of since. 

Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy 
life, and governed the vales of Arcadia, Their ge- 
neration was very long-lived, there having been but 
four descents in above two thousand^ years. His 
heir was called Theoci'itus, who left his dominions 

* Samiaznrius, mentioned No, 28. 

VOD. XIII. 15 
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to Tirgil; Virgil left his to Jiis son Spenser ; and 
Spenser was succeeded by his eldest-boi'n Philips. 


Xo. 33. SATUKDAT, APEIL 18, 1713. 


— JJiffnuni sapient e honoque esi. hoe. epist. i. 4. 5. 

■^’orthy a whe manj and a good. 

I HATE made it a rule to myself, not to publish 
any thing on a Saturday, but what shall have some 
analogy to the duty of the day ensuing.^ It is an 
unspeakable pleasure to me, that I have lived to see 
the time wherein I can observe such a law to myself, 
and yet turn my discourse upon what is done at the 
playhouse. I am sure the reader knows I am going 
to mention the tragedy of Cato. The principal cha- 
racter is moved by no consideration but respect to 
that sort of virtue, the ‘sense of which is retained in 
our language under the wox*d Public-spirit. All 
regards to his domestic are wholly laid aside, and 
the hero is drawn as having by this motive subdued 
instinct itself, and taken comfort from the distresses 
of his iamily, which are brought upon them by their 
adherence to the cause of truth and liberty. There 
is nothing uttered by Cato but what is worthy the 
best of men ; and the sentiments which are given 
him are not only the most warm for the conduct of 
this life, but such as we may think will net need to 
be erased, but consist with the happiness of the human 
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soul in the next. This illustrious character has its 
proper influence on all below it ; the other Yirtuous 
personages are, in their degree, as worthy, and as 
exemplary, as the principal; the conduct of tlie^ 
lovers, who are more warm, though more discreet, 
than ever yet appeared on the stage, has in it a con- 
stant sense of the great catastrophe which was ex- 
pected from the approach of Caesar. But to see the 
modesty of a heroine, whose country and family were 
at the same time in the most imminent danger, pre- 
served, while she breaks out into the most fond and 
open expressions of her passion for her lover, is .an 
instance of no common address. Again, to observe 
the body of a gallant young man brought before us, 
who, in the bloom of his youth, in the defence of all 
that is good and great, had received numberless 
wounds ; I sa}", to observe that this dead youth is 
introduced only for the example of his virtue, and 
that his death is so circumstantiated, that we are 
satisfied, for all his virtue, it was for the good of the 
world, and his own family, that bis warm temper 
was not to be put upon further trial, but his task of 
life ended while it Avas yet virtuous, is an employ- 
ment worthy the consideration of our young Britons. 
We are obliged to authors, that can do what they 
will with us, that they do not play our affections and 
passions against ourselves ; but to make us so soon 
resigned to the death of Marcus, of whom we were 
so fond, is a poAver that Avould be unfortunately 
lodged in a man without the love of virtue. 

Were it not that speak on this occasion rather 
as a Guardian than a critic, I could proceed to the 
examination of the justness of each character, and 
take notice that the Numidian is as well drawn as 
the Eoman? There is not an idea in all the part of 
Syphax, which does not apparently. arise from the 
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habits which grow in the mind of an African ; and 
the scene between Juba and his general, where they 
talk for and against a liberal education, is full of in- 
struction, Syphax urges all that can be said against 
philosophy, as it is made subservient to ill ends, by 
men who abuse their talents; and Juba sets the 
lesser excellences of activity, labour, patience of 
hunger, and strength of body, which are the admired 
<iualifications to a isTumidian, in their proper subor- 
dination to the accomplishments of the mind. But 
this play is so well recommended by others, that I 
will not for that, and some private reasons, enlarge 
any further. Doctor Garth has very agreeably 
raUied the mercenary traffic between men and wo- 
men of this age in the epilogue, by Mrs. Porter, who 
acted Lucia- And Mr. Pope has prepared the au- 
dience for a new scene of passion and transport on 
a more noble foundation than they have before been 
entertained with, in the prologue. I shall take the 
liberty to gratify the impatience of the town by in- 
serting these two excellent pieces, as earnests of the 
work itself, which will be printed within a few days. 


PROLOGUE TO CATO. 

BY ITR. POPE. 

SPOKEN BT MB. WILKS. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 

To make mimJdnd, in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold: 
For this the Tragic Muse first trod the" stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age 5 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. 

Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love; ^ 

In pitying Love we but our weakness show, 

And wild Ambition well deserves its woe. 
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Here tears shall flow from a more gen’rous cause, 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws ; 

He bids your breasts with ancient ardor rise, 

And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes: 
Virtue confess’d in human shape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato w^as ; 

No common object to your sight displays, 

But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling state. 

While Cato gives his little senate laws, 

What bosom beats not in his country’s cause ? 

Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed? 
E’en when proud Csasar, ’midst triumphal cars, 

The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Show’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn ire state? 

As her dead father’s reverend image past, 

The pomp was darken’d, and the day o’ercast, 

The triumph ceased — tears gush’d from eviry eye; 
The world’s great victor past unheeded by; 

Her last good man dejected Rome adored, 

And honour’d Oassar’s less than Cato’s sword. 

Britons attend: be worth like this approved. 

And show you have the virtue to be moved. 

With honest scorn the first-famed Cato view’d 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translaition and Italian song: 

Dare to have sense yourselves, assert the stage, 

Be justly wann’d vith your own native rage: 

Such plays alone should please a British ear, 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to hear. 


. EPILOGUE TO CATO. 

BT DR. GARTH. 

SPOKEN" BY MBS. PORTER. 

What odd fantastic things we women do! 

Who would not listen when young lovers woo? 

But die a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 

Ladies are often cruel to their cost: 

To give you pain, themselves they punish most. 
Vows of virginity should well be weigh’d; 

Too oft thby’re cancell’d, though in convents made. 
Would you revenge such rash resolves you may 
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Be spiteftil and believe the tiling we say; 

We hate you when you ’re easily said Na}^ 

How needless, if yon knew us, were your fears? 

Let Love liave eyes, and Beauty wiiriiave ears. 

Our hearts are form’d as you yourselves would choose, 
Too proud to ask, too humble' to refuse: 

We ^ve to merit, and to wealth we sell; 

He sighs with most success that settles well. 

The woes of wedlock with the joys we mis; 

’Tis best repenring in a coach ana six. 

Blame not our conduct, since we but pursue 
Those lively lessons we have learn’ d from you: 

Your breasts no more the nre of beauty warms; 

But nicked wealth usurjjs the power of charms: 

What pains to get the gaudy thin» you hate, 

To swell in show, and be a wretch in state ! 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow; 

E’en cliufche5»are no sanctuaries now: 

There, golden idols all vour vows receive; 

She is no goddess who has nought to give. 

Oh may once more the happy age appear, 

When words were artless, and the thoughts sincere ; 
When gold and gi*andeur were unemied things, 

And courts less coveted than gi’oves and springs. 

Love then shall onlv mourn when Truth complains, 
And Constancy feel transport in its chains ; 

Sighs with success their ovra soft anguish tell, 

And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal: 

Virtue again to its bright station climb, 

And Beauty fear no enemy but Time; 

The fair shall listen to desert alone, 

And every Lucia find a Cato’s son. 
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No. 3^. HOIjaiAY, APEIL 20, 1713. 


— 2Iores liomlnuni midtorum mdit — 

HOB. ARS POET, 142. 

He many men and many manners •sa'w. 

It is a most vexatious thing to an old man, who 
endeavours to square his notions by reason, and to 
talk from reflection and experience, to fall in with 
a circle of young ladies at their afternoon tea-table. 
This happened very lately to be my fate. The con- 
versation, for the first half-hour, was so very ram- 
bling, that it is hard to say what was talked of, or 
who spoke least to the purpose. The various mo- 
tions of the fan, the tossings of the bead, intermixed 
with all the pretty kinds of laughter, made up the 
greatest part of the discourse. At last, this modish 
way of shining, and being w’itty, settled into some- 
thing like conversation, and the talk ran upon fine 
gentlemen. From the several characters that were 
given, and the exceptions that were made, as this oi- 
that gentleman happened to be named, I found that 
a lady is not difficult to be pleased, and that the 
town swarms with fine gentlemen, A nimble pair 
of heels, a smooth complexion, a full-bottom wig, a 
laced shirt, an embroidered suit, a pair of fringed 
gloves, a hat and feather ; any one or more of these . 
and the like accomplishments ennobles a man, and 
raises him above the vulgar, in a female imagination. 
On the contrary, a modest, serious behaviour, a plain 
dress, a thick pair of shoes, a leathern belt, a waist- 
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coat not lined with silk, and such like imperfec- 
tions, degrade a man, and are so niany blots in his 
escutcheon- I could not forbear smiling at one of 
the prettiest ^nd liveliest of this gay assembly, who 
excepted to the gentility of Sir William Harty, be- 
cause he wore a fi:*ize coat, and breakfasted upon toast 
and ale. I pretended to admire the fineness of her 
taste ; and to strike in with her in ridiculing those 
awkward healthy gentlemen, that seem to make 
nourishment the chief end of eating. I gave her an 
account of an honest Yorkshire gentleman, vvho, 
when I was a traveller, used to invite his acquaint- 
ance at Paris to break their fast Tvith him upon cold 
roast beef and mum# There w^as, I remember, a 
little French marquis, who was often pleased to 
rally him unmercifully upon beef and pudding, of 
which our countryman would despatch a pound or 
two with great alacrity, while his antagonist was 
piddling at a mushroom, or the haunch of a frog. 
I could perceive the lady was pleased with what I 
said, and we parted very good friends by virtue of 
a maxim I always observe, Never to contradict or 
reason with a sprightly female. I went home, how- 
ever, full of a great many serious reflections upon 
what had passed; and though, in complaisance, I 
disguised my sentiments, to keep up the good hu- 
mour of my fair companions, and to avoid being 
looked upon as a testy old fellow, yet out of the 
good-will I bear to the sex, and to prevent for the 
future their being imposed upon by counterfeits, I 
shall give them the distinguishing marks of ^ a true 
fine gentleman.’ 

When a good artist would express auy remarkable 
character in sculpture, he endeavours to work up his 
figure into all the perfection his imagination can form ; 
and to imitate not so much what is, as what may or 
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ought to he. I shall follow their example, in the 
idea I am going to trace out of a fine gentleman, hr 
assembling together such qualifications as seem requi- 
site to make the character complete. In order to this 
I shall premise in general, that by a fine gentleman 
I mean a man completely, qualified as well for the 
service and good, as for the ornament and delight, 
of society. When I consider the frame of mind 
peculiar to a gentleman, I suppose it graced with all 
the dignity and elevation of spirit that human nature 
is capable of. To this I would have joined a clear 
understanding, a reason free from prejudice, a steady 
judgment, and an extensive knowledge. When I 
think of the heart of a gentleman, I imagine it firm 
and intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and full 
of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. When 
I view the fine gentleman with regard to his man- 
ners, methinks I see him modest without bashfulness, 
frank and affable without impertinence, obliging and 
complaisant without servility, cheerful and in good- 
humour without noise. These amiable qualities are 
not easily obtained; neither are there many men 
that have a genius to excel this way. A finished 
gentleman is perhaps the most uncommon of all the 
great characters in life. Besides the natural endow- 
ments with which this distinguished man is to be 
bom, he must run through a long series of education. 
Before he makes bis appearance and shines in the 
world, he must be principled in religion, instructed 
in all the moral virtues, and led through the whole 
course of the polite arts and sciences. He should 
be no stranger to courts and to camps ; he must 
travel to open his mind, to enlarge his views, to leara 
the policies and interests of foreign states, as well 
as to fashion and polish himself, and to get clear of 
national prejudices ; of which eveiy country has its 
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share. To all these more essential improvements, 
he must not forget to add the fashionable ornaments 
of life, such as are the languages and the bodily 
exercises, most in vogue : neither would I have him 
think even dress itself beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet 
with men of probity 5 there are likewise a great many 
men of honour, to be found. Men of courage, men 
of sense, and men of letters are frequent : but a true 
line gentleman is what one seldom sees. He is 
properly a compound of the various good qualities 
that embellish mankind. As the great poet animates 
all the different parts of learning by the force of his 
genius, and irra&ates all the compass of his know- 
ledge by the lustre and brightness of his imagination 5 
so all the great and solid perfections of life appear 
in the finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss and 
varnish ; every thing he says or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the 
admii’ation and good-will of every beholder. 

ADVEBTISEMENT. 

FOB TBE BENEFIT OF MY FESrALS BEADERS. 

K. B. The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the 
gold snuffbox, jmd brocade sword-knot, are no 
essential parts of a fin»e gentleman; but may be 
used by liim, provided he casts his eye upon them 
but once a day. 
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No. 35. TUESDAY, APEIL 21, 1713. 


0 vitoB PMlosqphia diix^ virtutis iiidagatrix! CICERO. 

0 Philosophy, thou guide of life, and discoverer of virtue ! 

“TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

“ SIR, 

“ I AM a man who have spent great part of that 
time in rambling through foreign countries, which 
young gentlemen usually pass at the university ; by 
which course of life, although I have acquired no 
small insight into the manners and conversation of 
men, yet I could not make proportionable advances 
in the way of science and speculation. In my return 
through France, as I was one day setting forth this 
my case to a certain gentleman of that nation, wnth 
whom I had contracted a friendship ; after some 
pause, he conducted me into his closet, and, opening 
a little amber cabinet, took from tbence a small box 
of snuff ; which, he said, was given him by an uncle 
of his, the author of The Yoyage to the World of 
Descartes ; and with many professions of gratitude 
and affection made me a present of it, telling me, at 
the same time, that he knew no readier way to 
furnish and adorn a mind with, knowledge in the arts 
and sciences, than that same snuff rightly applied. 

‘You must know,’ said he, ‘that Descai'tes was 
the first who discovered a certain part of the brain, 
called by anatomists the Pineal Gland, to be the 
immediate receptacle of the soul, where she is affected 
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with all sorts of perceptions, and exerts all her ope- 
rations by the intercourse of the animal spirits which 
run through the nerves that are thence extended to 
all parts of the body. He added, that the same 
philosopher having considered the body as a machine, 
or piece of clock-work, which performed all the vital 
operations without the concurrence of the will, began 
to think a way may be found out for separating the 
soul for some time from the body, without any injury 
to the latter ; and that, after much meditation on that 
subject, the above-mentioned virtuoso composed the 
snuff he then gave me ; which, if taken in a certain 
quantity, would not fail to disengage my soul from 
my body. Your soul,' continued he, ‘ being at liberty 
to transjDort herself with a thought wherever she 
pleases, may enter into the pineal gland of the most 
learned philosopher, and, being so placed, become 
spectator of all the ideas in his mind, which would 
instruct her in a much less time than the usual 
methods.’ I returned him thanks, and accepted his 
present, and with it a paper of directions. 

You may imagine it was no small improvement 
and diversion, to pass my time in the pineal glands 
of philosophers, poets, beaux, mathematicians, ladies, 
and statesmen. One while to trace a theorem in 
mathematics through a long labyrinth of intricate 
turns, and subtleties of thought ; another, to be con- 
scious ot the sublime ideas and comprehensive views 
of a philosopher, without any fatigue or wasting of 
my own spirits. Sometimes to wander through per- 
fumed groves, or enamelled meadows, in the fancy 
of a poet ; at others, to be present when a battle or 
a storm raged, or a glittering palace rose in his 
imagination ; or to behold the pleasures of a country 
life, the passion of a generous love, or the warmth 
of devotion wrought up to rapture. Or, to use the 
words of a veiy ingenious author, to 
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Behold the raptni-es which a writer knows, 

When in his breast a vein of fancy glows, 

Behold his business while he works the mine, 

Behold his temper when he sees it shine. 

ESSAY ON THE DIFFERENT STYLES OF POETRY. 

“ These gave me inconceivable pleasure. Nor 
was it an unpleasant entertainment, sometimes to 
descend from these sublime and magnificent ideas to 
the impertinences of a beau, the dry schemes of a 
coffee-house politician, or the tender images in .the 
mind of a young lady. And, as in order to frame a 
right idea of human happiness, I thought it expedi- 
ent to make a trial of the various manners wherein 
men of different pursuits were affected, I one day 
entered into the pineal gland of a certain person, 
who seemed very fit to give me an insight into all 
that which constitutes the happiness of him who is 
called a Man of Pleasure. But I found myself not 
a little disappointed in my notion . of the pleasures 
which attend a voluptuary, who has shaken off the 
restraints of reason. 

“ His intellectuals, I observed, were gi'own un- 
serviceable by too little use, and his senses were 
decayed and worn out by too much. That perfect 
inaction of the higher powers prevented appetite in 
prompting him to sensual gratifications; and the 
outrunning natural appetite produced a loathing 
instead of a pleasure. I there beheld the intem- 
perate cravings of youth without the enjoyments of 
it ; and the weakness of old age, without its tran- 
quillity. Wlien the passions Tvere teased and roused 
‘by some powerful object, the effect was not to delight 
or soothe the mind, but to torture it between the 
returning extremes of appetite and satiety. 1 saw 
a wretch racked at the same time with a painful 
remembrance of past miscarriages, a distaste of the 
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present objects that solicit his senses, and a secret 
dread of futurity. And I could see no manner of 
relief or comfort in the soul of this miserable man, 
but what consisted in preventing his cure by inflam- 
ing his passions and suppressing his reason. But 
though it must be owned he had almost quenched 
that light w’hich his Creator had set up in his soul, 
yet, in spite of all his efforts, I observed at certain 
seasons frequent flashes of remorse strike through 
the gloom, and interrupt that satisfaction he enjoyed 
in hiding his own deformities from himself. 

I was also present at the original formation or 
production of a certain book in the mind of a free- 
thinker, and, believing it may not be unaccej^table to 
let you into the secret manner and internal princi- 
ples by which that phenomenon was formed, I shall 
ill my nest give you an account of it. 

“ I am, in the mean time, 

“ Tour most obedient humble servant, 

Ulxsses Cosjviopoeita,” 

N. 33. Mr. Ironside has lately received out of 
France ten pounds, avoirdupois w’eight, of this philo- 
sophical snufl, and gives notice that he will make 
use of it, in order to distinguish the real from the 
professed sentiments of all persons of eminence in 
court, city, town, and country-. 
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No- 3G. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1713. 


Punnica se guanik attoUet glona rebus ! * 

viiiG. iEN. iv. 49. 

What rebuses exalt the Punuic fame I 

The gentlemaa who doth me the favour to write 
the following letter, saith as much for himself as the 
thing will bear. I am particularly pleased to find 
that, in his apology for punning, be only celebrates 
the art as it is a part of conversation. I look upon 
premeditated quibbles and puns committed to the 
press as unpardonable crimes. There is as much 
difference betwixt these and the starts in common 
discourse, as betwixt casual rencounters and murder 
with malice prepense. 

« TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

“sir, ■ 

“ I have from your writings conceived such an 
opinion of your benevolence to mankind that I trust 
you will not suffer any art to be vilified which helps 
to polish and adorn us. I do not know any sort of 
wit that bath been used so reproachfully as the pun ; 
and I persuade myself that I shall merit your esteem 
by recommending it to your protection ; since there 
can be no greater glory to a generous soul than to 

* The doable pun in the motto of tMs paper is adapted to the 
subject of it. 
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succour the distressed. I shall, therefore, without fur- 
ther preface, offer to your consideration the following 
Modest Apology for Punning ; wherein I shall make 
use of no double meanings or equivocations ; since I 
think it unnecessary to give it any other praises than 
truth and common sense, its professed enemies, are 
forced to grant. 

“In order to make this an useful work, I shall 
state the nature and extent of the pun ; I shall dis- 
cover the advantages that flow from it, the moral 
virtues that it produces, and the tendency that it 
hath to promote vigour of body and ease of mind. 

“ The pun is defined by one, who seems to be no 
well-wisher to it, to be ‘ a conceit arising from the 
use of two w’ords that agree in the sound, but differ 
in the sense.’ !Now, if this be the essence of the 
pun, how great must we allow the dignity of it to be, 
when we consider that it takes in most of the con- 
siderable parts of learning I Por is it not most cer- 
tain that all learned disputes are rather about sounds 
than sense ? Are not the controversies of divines 
about the different interpretations of terms ? Are 
not the disputations of philosophers about words, and 
all their pompous distinctions only so many unravel- 
lings of double meanings ? Whoever lost his' estate 
in Westminster Hall, but complained that he was 
quibbled out of his right? Or what monarch ever 
broke a treaty, but by virtue of equivocation ? In 
short, so great is the excellence of this art, so diffu- 
sive its influence, that ■when I go into a library, I 
say to myself : ‘ What volumes of puns do I behold ! ’ 
When I look upon the men of business, I cry out : 
‘How powerful is the tribe of the quibblersT 
When I see statesmen and ambassadors, I reflect : 
‘ How splendid the equipage of the quirk I in what 
pomp do the punsters appear I ’ 
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‘‘But as there are serious puns, such as I have 
instanced in, so likewise there are puns comical. 
These are what I would recommend to my country- 
men ; which I shall do by displaying the advantages 
flowing from them. 

“ The first advantage of punning is that it gives 
us the compass of our own language. This is very 
obvious. For the great business of the punster is 
to hunt out the several words in our tongue that 
agree in sound, and have various significations. By 
this means he will likewise enter into the nicety of 
spelling, an accomplishment regarded only by mid- 
dling people, and much neglected by persons of 
great and no quality. This error may produce un- 
necessary folios among grammarians yet unborn. 
But to proceed. A man of learning hath, in this 
manner of wit, great advantages ; as, indeed, what 
advantages do not flow from learning ? If the pun 
fails in English, he may have speedy recourse to the 
Latin, or the Greek, and so on. I have known 
wonders performed by this secret. I have heard 
the French assisted by the German, the Dutch 
mingle with the Italian, and where the jingle hath 
seemed desperate in the Greek, I have known it 
revive in the Hebrew. My friend Dick Babel hath 
often, to show his parts, started a conceit at the 
equinoctial, and pursued it through all the degrees 
of latitude ; and, after he had punned round the 
globe, hath sat down like Alexander, and mourned 
that he had no more worlds to conquer. 

“ Another advantage in punning is, that it ends 
disputes, or, what is, all one, puns comical destroy 
puns serious. Any man that drinks a bottle, knows 
very well that, about twelve, people that do not kiss, 
or cry, are apt to debate. This often occasions 
heats and heart-burnings, unless one of the disput- 

VOL. xni. 16 
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ants Touclisafes to end the matter with a joke. 
How often have Aristotle and Cartesius been recon- 
ciled by a merry conceit ! how often have whigs and, 
tones shook hands over a quibble ! and the clashing 
of swords been prevented by the jingling of words ! 

"Attention of mind is another benefit enjoyed by 
punsters. This is discoverable from the perpetual 
gape of the company where they are, and the earnest 
desire to knoiv what was spoken last, if a word 
escapes any one at the table. I must add that quick 
apprehension is required in the hearer, readily to 
take some things which are veiy far fetched ; as 
likewise great vivacity in the performer, to reconcile 
distant and even hostile ideas by the mere mimicry 
of words and energy of sound. 

"Mirth or good-humour is the last advantage, 
that, out of a million, I shall produce to recommend 
punning. But this will more naturally fall in when 
I come to demonstrate its operation upon the mind 
and body. I shall now discover what moral virtues 
it promotes; and shall content myself with instancing 
in those which every reader will allow of. 

"A punster is adorned with humility. This our 
adversaries wdll not deny ; because they hold it to 
be a condescension in any man to trifle, as they ar- 
rogantly call it, with words. I must, however, con- 
fess, for my own share, I never punned out of the 
pride of my heart, nor did I ever know one of our 
fraternity that seemed to be troubled 'with the thirst 
of gloiy, 

“ The virtue called urbanity by the moralists, or a 
courtly behaviour, is much culti fated by this science. 
For the whole spirit of urbanity consists in a desire 
to please the company, and what else is the design 
of the punster? Accordingly, we find such bursts 
of laughter, such agitations of the sides, such con- 
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tortions of the limbs, such earnest attempts to recover 
the dying laugh, such transport in the enjoyment of 
it, in equivocating assemblies, as men of common 
sense are amazed at, and own they never felt. 

“ But nothing more displays itself in the punster 
than justice, the queen of all the virtues. At the 
quibbling-board, every performer hath his due. The 
soul is struck at once, and the body recognizes the 
merit of each joke by sudden and comical emotions. 
Indeed, how should it be otherwise, where not only 
words, but even syllables, have justice done them ; 
whei'e no man invades the right of another, but with 
perfect innocence ; and good-nature takes as much 
delight in his neighbour’s joy, as in his own ? 

“ From what hath been advanced, it will easily 
appear that this science contributes to ease of body 
and serenity of mind. You have, in a former pre- 
caution, advised your hectical readers to associate 
with those of our brotherhood, who are, for the most 
part, of a corpulent make, and a round vacant coun- 
tenance, It is natural the next morning, after a 
merriment, to reflect how we behaved ourselves the 
night before ; and I appeal to any one, whether it 
will not occasion greater peace of mind to consider 
that he hath only been waging harmless war with 
words, than if he had stirred his brother to wrath, 
grieved the soul of his neighbour by calumny, or 
increased his own wealth by fraud. As for health 
of body, I look upon punning as a nostrum, a 
Medidna Gh/miiastica, that throws off all the bad 
humours, and occasions such a brisk circulation of 
the blood as keeps the lamp of life in a clear and 
constant flame. I speak, as all physicians ought to 
do, from experience. A friend of mine who had 
the ague this spring, was, after the failing of several 
medicines and charms, advised by me to enter into 
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a course of quibbling. He threw his electuaries 
out at the window, and took Abracadabra off from 
his neck, and, by the mere force of punning upon that 
long magical word, threw himself into a fine breath- 
ing sweat and a quiet sleep. He is now in a fair 
way of recovery, and says, pleasantly, he is less 
obliged to the Jesuits for their powder than for their 
equivocation. 

“ Sir, this is my Modest Apology for Punning ; 
which I was the more encouraged to undertake, be- 
cause we have a leanied university where it is in 
request, and I am told that a famous club hath given 
it protection. If this meets with encouragement, I 
shall write a vindication of the rebus, and do justice 
to the conundrum. I have, indeed, looked philoso- 
phically into their natures, and made a sort of Arbor 
Porphyriana of the several subordinations and di- 
visions of low wt. This the ladies, perhaps, may not 
understand; but I shall thereby give the beaux an 
opportunity of showing their learning. 

“ I am. Sir, 

with great respect, 

“ your most obedient 

“humble servant.” 
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37. THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1713. 


J/e «Z«ce, damnosas, homines, compesclie ciu'os. 

OVID. KEM. AM. 69, 

Leam, mortals, from my precepts to control 
The furious passions that disturb the soul. 

It is natural for an old man to be fond of such 
entertainments as revive in his imagination the 
agreeable impressions made upon it in his youth : 
the set of wits and beauties he was first acquainted 
with, the balls and drawing-rooms in which he made 
an agreeable figure, the music and actors he heard 
and saw, when his life was fresh, and his spirits 
vigorous and quick, have usually the preference in 
his esteem to any succeeding pleasures that present 
themselves -when his taste is grown more languid. 
It is for this reason I never see a picture of Sir 
Peter Lely’s, who drew so many of my first friends 
and acquaintance, without a sensible delight ; and I 
am in raptures when I reflect on the compositions of 
the famous Mr. Henry Laws, long before Italian 
music was introduced into our nation. Above all, I 
am pleased in observing that the tragedies of Shaks- 
peare, which in my youthful days have so frequently 
filled my eyes with tears, hold their rank still, and 
are the great support of our theatre. 

It was -with this agreeable prepossession of mind, 
I went some time ago, to see the old tragedy of 
Othello, and took my female 'wards with me, having 
promised them a little before to carry them to the 
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first play of Shakspeare’s wliicTi should he acted. 
Mrs. Cornelia, who is a great reader, and never 
fails to peruse the playbills, which are brought to 
her every day, gave me notice of it early in the 
morning. "VTlien I came to my Lady Lizard’s at 
dinner, I found the young folks all drest, and expect- 
ing the performance of my promise. I went^ with 
them at the proper time, placed them together in the 
boxes, and myself by them in a comer seat. As I 
have the chief scenes of the play by heart, I did not 
look much on the stage, but formed to myself a new 
satisfaction in keeping an eye on the faces of my 
little audience, and observing, as it were by reflec- 
tion, the different passions of the play represented 
in their countenances. Mrs. Betty told us the names 
of several persons of distinction, as they took their 
places in their boxes, and entertained us with the 
history of a new marriage or two, till the curtain drew 
up. * I soon perceived that Mrs. Jane was touched 
with the love of Desdemona, and in a concern to see 
how she would come off with her parents. Annabella 
had a rambling eye, and for some time was more 
taken up with observing what gentlemen looked at 
her, and with criticizing the dress of the ladies, than 
with any thing that passed on the stage. Mrs. Cor- 
nelia, who, I have often said, is addicted to the study 
of Eomances, commended that speech in the play in 
which Othello mentions his ‘ hair-breadth ’scapes in 
th’ imminent deadly breach,’ and recites his travels 
and adventures with which he had captivated the 
heart of Desdemona. The Sparkler looked several 
times frighted : and as the distress of the play was 
heightened, their different attention was collected, and 
fixed wholly on the stage, till I saw them all, with a 
secret satisfaction, betrayed into tears. 

I have often considered this play as a noble, but 
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irregular production of a genius, who had the power 
of animating the theatre beyond any writer we have 
ever known. The touches of nature in it are strong 
and masterly ; but the economy of the fable, and in 
some particulars the probability, are too much neg- 
lected. If I would speak of it in the most severe 
terms, I should say as Waller does of the Maid’s 
Tragedy — 

Great are its faults, but glorious is its flame. . 

But it would be poor employment in a critic to 
observe upon the faults, and show no taste for the 
beauties, in a work that has always struck the most 
sensible part of our audiences in a very forcible 
manner. 

The chief subject of this piece is the passion of 
jealousy, which the poet has represented at lar^, 
in its birth, its various workings and agonies, and its 
horrid consequences. From this passion, and the 
innocence and simplicity of the person suspected, 
arises a very moving distress. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modem writer, 
who is thought to have penetrated deeply into the 
nature of the passions, * that the most extravagant 
love is nearest to the strongest hatred.’ The Moor 
is furious in both these extremes. His love is 
tempestuous, and mingled with a wildness peculiar 
to his character, which seems very artfully to pre- 
pare for the change which is to follow. 

How savage, yet how ardent is that expression 
of the raptures of his heart, when, looking after 
Desdemona as she withdraws, he breaks out, 

Excellent wench! Perdition catch my soul, 

But I do love thee; aud when 1 love thee not, 

Chaos is come again. 
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The <leep and subtle villainy of la^o, in vrorking 
this change from love to jealousy, in so tu multuous 
a mind as that of Othello, prepossessed with a con- 
fidence in the disinterested afiection of the man who 
is leading him on insensibly to his ruin, is likewise 
drawn with a masterly hand. Xago s broken hints, 
questions, and seeming care to hide the reason of 
them ; his obscure suggestions to raise the curiosity 
of the Moor ; his personated confusion, and refusing 
to explain himself while Othello is drawn on, and 
held in suspense till he grows impatient and ang^ ; 
then his throwing in the poison, and naming to him, 
in a caution, the passion he would raise, 

— 0 beware of jealousy !— 

are inimitable strokes of ai*t, in that scene which 
has always been justly esteemed one of the best 
which was ever represented on the theatre. ^ 

To return to the character of Othello ; his strife 
of passions, his starts, his returns of love, and 
threatenings to lago, who had put his mind on the 
rack, his relapses afterwards to jealousy, his rage 
against his wife, and his asking pardon of lago, whom 
he thinks he had abused for bis fidelity to him, are 
touches which no one can overlook that has the 
sentiments of human nature, or has considered the 
heart of man in its frailties, its penances, and all 
the variety of its agitations- The torments which 
the Moor suffers are so exquisitely drawn, as to 
render him as much an object of compassion, even 
in the barbarous action of murdering Desdemona, 
as the innocent person heraelf who falls under his 
hand. 

But there is nothing in which the poet has more 
shown liis judgment in this play, than in the cir- 
cumstance of the handkerchief which is employed 
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as a confirmation to the jealousy of Othello already 
raised. What I would here observe is, that the 
very slightness of this circumstance is the beauty 
of it How finely has Shakspeare expressed the 
nature of jealousy in those lines, which, on this occa- 
sion, he puts into the mouth of lago — 

Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous, confirmation strong 

As proofs or holy writ. 

It would be easy for a tasteless critic to turn any 
of the beauties I have here mentioned into ridicule ; 
but such an one would only betray a mechanical 
judgment, formed out of borrowed rules and com- 
monplace reading, and not arising from any true 
discernment in human nature, and its passions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an admirable 
caution against hasty suspicions, and the giving way 
to the first transports of rage and jealousy, which 
may plunge a man in a few minutes in all the 
horrors of guilt, distraction, and ruin, I shall further 
enforce it, by relating a scene of misfortunes of the 
like kind, which reaUy happened some years ago in 
Spain ; and is an instance of the most tragical hur- 
ricane of passion I have ever met with in history. 
It may be easily conceived that a heart ever big 
with resentments of its own dignity, and never allayed 
by reflections which make us honour ourselves for 
acting with reason and equality, will take fire pre- 
cipitantly. It will on a sudden flame too high to be 
extinguished. The short story I am going to tell is 
a lively instance of the truth of this observation, 
and a just warning to those of jealous honour, ts 
look about them, and begin to possess their souls as 
they ought ; for no man of spirit knows how terrible 
a creature he is, till he comes to be provoked. 
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Don -Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman, had a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, with whom he bad lived for some 
years in great tranquillity. The gentleman, how- 
ever, was not free from the faults usually imputed 
to his nation ; he was proud, suspicious, and im- 
petuous. He kept a Moor in his house, whom, on 
a complaint from his lady, he had punished for a 
small oifence Trith the utmost severity. The slave 
vowed revenge, and communicated his resolution to 
one of the lad^s women, with whom he lived in a 
criminal way. This creature also hated her mis- 
tress, for she feared she was observed by her ; she, 
therefore, undertook to make Don Alonzo jealous, 
by insinuating that the gardener was often admitted 
to his lady in private, and promising to make him 
an eye-witness of it. At a proper time, agreed on 
between her and the JMorisco, she sent a message to 
the gardener, that his lady, having some hasty orders 
to give him, would have him come that moment to 
her in her chamber. In the mean time, she had 
placed Alonzo privately in an outer room, that he 
might observe who passed that way- It was not 
long before he saw the gardener appear- Alonzo 
had not patience, but, following him into the apart- 
ment, struck him at one blow with a dagger to the 
heart ; then dragging his lady by the hair, without 
inquiring further, he instantly killed her. 

Here he paused, looking on the dead bodies with 
all the agitations of a demon of revenge ; when the 
wench who 'had occasioned these terroi’s, distracted 
with remorse, threw herself at' his feet, and in a 
voice of lamentation, without sense of the conse- 
quence, repeated all her guilt. Alonzo was over- 
whelmed with all the violent passions at one instant, 
and uttered the broken voices and motions of each 
of them for a moment, till at last he recollected him- 
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self enough to end his agony of love, anger, disdain, 
revenge, and remorse, by murdering the maid, the 
Moor, and himself. 


No. 38. FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1713. 


—Prodire teniu^ si non daiur uUra. 

HOR. EPIST. i. 1. 32. 

Thus fur at least, though here we stop. 

I HAVE lately given a precaution concerning the 
difficulty in arriving at what ought to be esteemed 
a ‘ fine gentleman.’ That character has been long 
wholly engrossed by wrell-drest beaux, and men of 
sense have given up all pretence to it. The highest 
any of them contend for is, the character of ' a pretty 
gentleman ; ’ for here the dress may be more careless, 
and some wit is thought necessary ; whereas, a fine 
gentleman is not obliged to converse further than 
the offering his snuffbox round the room. How- 
ever, the pretty gentleman must have his airs ; and 
though they are not so pompous as those of the 
other, yet they are so aftecled, that few who have 
understanding can bring themselves to be proficients 
this way, though ever so useful towards being well 
received ; but, if they fail here, they succeed with 
some difficulty in being allowed to have much of the 
gentlemen in them. To obtain this epithet, a man 
of sense must arrive at a certain desire to appear 
more than is natural to him but, as the world goes, 
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it is fit he should be encouraged in this attempt, 
since nothing can mend the general taste, but sitting 
the true character in as public a view as the false- 
This, indeed, can never be done to the purpose, 
while the majority is so great on the wrong side ; 
one of a hundred will have the shout against him ; 
hut if people of wit would be as zealous to assist old 
Ironside, as he is to promote them and their interest, 
a little time would give these things a new turn. 
However, I will not despair but I shall be able to 
summon all the good sense in the nation to my as- 
sistance, in my ambition to produce a new race of 
mankind to take the places of such as have hitherto 
pretended to engross the fashion. The university 
scholar shall be called upon to learn his exercise, 
and frequent mixt company; the military and the 
travelled man, to read the best authors ; the country 
gentleman, to divide his time, so as, together with 
the care of his estate, to make an equal progress in 
learning and breeding; and when the several can- 
didates think themselves prepared, I shall appoint 
under officers to examine their qualifications, and, 
as I am satisfied with their report, give out my pass- 
ports recommending them to all companies as ‘ the 
Guardian’s fine gentlemen/ If my recommenda- 
tions appear just, I will not doubt but some of the 
present tine gentlemen will see the necessity of 
retirement, till they can come abroad with approba- 
tion. I have, indeed, already given out orders in this 
behalf, and have directed searchers to attend at the 
inns, w’’here the Oxford and Cambridge coaches 
stand, and commanded them to bring any young 
fellow, of any hopes in the world, directly to my 
lodgings as soon as he lands, for I will take him 
though I know I can only make him " much of a 
gentleman ; ’ for, when I have gone thus far, one 
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■woulcl think it should be easy to make him a gen- 
tleman-like man.' As the world now goes, we have 
no adequate idea of what is meant by ‘ gentlemanly,, 
gentleman-like, or much of a gentleman ; ' you can- 
not be cheated at play, but it is certainly done by ^ a 
very gentleman-like man ; ’ you cannot be deceived 
in your affairs, but it was done in some ' gentlemanly 
manner ; ’ you cannot be wronged in your bed, but 
all the world will say of him that did the injury, it 
must be allo'wed ^ he is very much of a gentleman.’ 
Here is a very pleasant fellow, a correspondent of 
mine, that puts in for that appellation even to a high- 
wayman. I must confess the gentleman he person- 
ates is very apparently such, though I did not look, 
upon that sort of fellow in that light, till he favoured, 
me with his letter, which is as follows : — 


“MR. IRONSIDE, 

“ I have been upon the highway these six years, 
in the Park, at the Play, at Bath, Tunbridge, Epsom, 
and at every other place where I could have any 
prospect of stealiug a fortune ; but have met with 
no success, being disappointed either by some of your 
damned Ironside race, or by old cursed curs, who 
put more bolts on their doors and bars in their win- 
dows than are in Kewgate- All that see me own I 
am * a gentleman-like man ; ’ and, whatever rascally 
things the grave folks say I am guilty of, they them- 
selves acknowledge I am a ^gentlemanly kind of 
man,’ and in every respect accomplished for running 
away with a lady. I have been bred up to no busi- 
ness, am illiterate, have spent the small fortune I 
had in purchasing favours from the fair sex. The 
bounty of their purses I have received, as well as 
the endearments of their persons, but I have grate- 
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fully disposed of it among themselves, for I always 
was a keeper when I was kept. I am fearless in 
my behaviour, and never fail of putting your bookish 
sort of fellows, your men of merit, forsooth, out of 
countenance. I triumph when I see a modest young 
woman blush at an assembly, or a virgin betrayed 
into tears at a well-wrought scene in a tragedy. I 
have long forgot shame, for it proceeds from a con- 
sciousness of some defect ; and I am, as I told you, 
a gentlemanly illan.’ I never knew any but your 
musty philosophers applaud blushes, and you your- 
selves will allow that they are caused either by some 
real imperfection, or the apprehension of defect 
where there is not any; but for my part I hate mis- 
takes, and shall not suspect myself wrongfully. Such 
as I am, if you approve of my person, estate, and 
character, I desire you would admit me as a suitor 
to one of the Lizards, and beg your speedy answer 
to this ; for it is the last time my black coat will 
hear scouring, or my long wig buckling. 

** I am, Sir, the fair ladies’, 

‘‘ and your humble servant, 

“Will, Babeface.” 

Those on the highway, who make a stand with a 
pistol at your breast, compelled perhaps by neces- 
sity, misfortune, or driven out of an honest way of 
life, to answer the wants of a craving family, are 
much more excusable than those of their fraternity, 
who join the conversations of gentlemen, and get 
into a shai*e of their fortunes without one good art 
about them- What a crowd of these gentlemen-like 
men are about this town ? For from an unjust mo- 
desty, and capacity of common life, the ordinary 
failings of men of letters and industry in our nation, 
it happens that impudence suppresses all virtue, and 
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assumes the reward and esteem which are due to it. 
Hence it is that worthless rogues have the smiles of 
the fair, and the favours of the great : to he weU 
dressed and in health, and very impudent, in this 
licentious, undistinguishing age, is enough to consti- 
tute a person ‘ very much of a gentleman ; ’ and to 
this pass are we come, by the prostitution of wit in 
the cause of vice, which has made the most unreason- 
able and unnatural things prevail against all the 
suggestions of common sense. Nobody denies that 
we live in a Christian country, and yet he who 
should decline, upon respective opportunities, to com- 
mit adulteiy or murder, would be thought very little 
of a gentleman. 


No. 39. SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1713. 


-—Mgri somnia. — hob. abs poet. 7, 


A sick man’s dreams 

Mt correspondent, who has acquired the faculty 
of entering into other men’s thoughts, having, in 
pursuance to a former letter, sent me an account of 
certain useful discoveries he has made by the help 
of that invention, I shall communicate the same to 
the public in this paper. 

“MB. IBONSIDB, 

“ On the eleventh day of October, in the year 
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1712, having left my body locked up safe in my 
study, I repaired to the Grecian coffee-house, where 
entering into the pineal gland of a certain eminent 
free-thinker, I made directly to the highest part of 
it, which is the seat of the understanding, expecting 
to find there a comprehensive knowledge of all 
things human and divine; but to my no small 
astonishment, I, found the place narrower than ordi- 
nary, insomuch that there was not any room for a 
miracle, prophecy, or separate spirit. 

« This obliged me to descend a story lower, into 
the imagination, which I found larger, indeed, but 
cold and comfortless. I discovered Prejudice in the 
figure of a woman, standing in a corner with her 
eyes close shut, and her fore-fingers stuck in her 
ears ; many words in a confused order, but spoken 
with great emphasis, issued from her mouth. These, 
being condensed by the coldness of the place, formed 
a sort of mist, through which methought I saw a great 
castle with a fortification cast round it, and a tower 
adjoining to it, that through the windows appeared 
to be filled with racks and halters. Beneath the 
castle I could discern vast dungeons, and all about 
it lay scattered bones of men. It seemed to be gar- 
risoned by certain men in black, of a gigantic size, 
and most terrific forms. But as 1 drew near, the 
terror of the appearance vanished ; and the castle 
I found to be only a church, whose steeple, with its 
clock and bell-ropes, was mistaken for a tower filled 
with racks and halters. The terrible giants in black 
shrunk into a few innocent clergymen. The dun- 
geons were turned into vaults, designed only for the 
habitation of the dead ; and the fortification proved 
to be a churchyard, with some scattered bones in it, 
and a plain stone wall around it. 

*^1 had not been long here before my curiosity 
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was raised by a loud noise that I heard in the infe- 
rior region. Descending thither, I found a mob of 
the passions assembled in a riotous manner. Their 
tumultuary proceedings soon convinced me that 
they affected a democracy. After much noise and 
wrangle, they at length all hearkened to Vanity, 
who proposed the raising of a great army of notions,, 
which she offered to lead against those dreadful 
phantoms in the imagination that had occasioned all 
this ujDroar. 

“ Away posted Vanity, and I after her, to the 
storehouse of ideas; when I beheld a great number 
of lifeless notions confusedly thrown together, but 
upon the approach of Vanity they began to crawl. 
Here were to be seen, among other odd things, sleep- 
ing deities, corporeal spirits, and w’orlds formed by 
chance ; with an endless variety of heathen notions, 
the most irregular and grotesque imaginable. And 
with these w-ere jumbled several of Christian extrac- 
tion ; but such was the dress and light they were put 
in, and their features were so distorted, that they 
looked little better than heathens. There was like- 
wise assembled no small number of phantoms in 
strange habits, who proved to be idolatrous priests 
of different nations. Vanity gave the word, and 
straightway the TaJapoins, Faquirs, Bramines, and 
Bonzes, drew up in a body. The right wdng con- 
sisted of ancient heathen notions, and the left of 
Christians naturalized. All these together, for num- 
bers, composed a very formidable army; but the 
precipitation of Vanity was so great, and such was 
their own inbred aversion to the tyranny of rules « 
and discipline, that they seemed rather a confused 
rabble than a regular army. I could, nevertheless, 
observe that they all agreed in A squinting look, or 
cast of their eyes, towards a certain person in a. 

VOL. xui. 17 
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mask, who was piaced in the centre, and whom, by 
sure signs and tokens, I discovered to be Atheism. 

“ Vanity had no sooner led her forces into the 
imagination, but she resolved upon storming the cas- 
tle, and giving no quarter. They began the assault 
with loud outcry and great confusion. I, for my 
part, .made the best of my way, and reentered my 
own lodging. Some time after, inquiring at a book- 
seller’s for a Discourse on Free-thinking, which had 
made some noise, I met with the representatives of 
all those notions, drawn up in the same confused 
order upon paper. Sage Nestor, 

am 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

‘^UnrssES Cosmopolita. 

B. I went round the table, but could not 
find a wit or mathematician among them.” 

I imagine the account here given may be useful 
in directing to the proper cure of a free-thinker. 
In the first place, it is plain his understanding wants 
to be opened and enlarged, and be should be taught 
the way to order and methodize his ideas ; to which 
end the study pf the mathematics may be useful. I 
am further of opinion, that as his imagination is filled 
with amusements arising from prejudice, and the ob- 
scure or false lights in which he see things, it will 
be necessary to bring him into good company, and 
now and then carry him to church ; by which means 
he may in time come to a right sense of religion, and 
wear oif the ill impressions he has received- Lastly, 
I advise whoever undertakes £he reformation of a 
modern jfree-thinker, that above all things he be 
careful to subdue his vanity ; that being the princi- 
pal motive which prompts a little genius to distinguish 
itself by singularities that are hurtful to mankind. 
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Oi', if the passion of vanity, as it is for the most 
part very strong in your free-thinkers, cannot be 
subdued, let it be won over to the interest of reli- 
gion, by giving them to understand that the greatest 
Genii of the age have a respect for things sacred ; 
that their rhapsodies find no admirers, and that the 
name free-thinker has, like tyrant of old, degen- 
erated from its original signification, and is now 
supposed to denote something contrary to wit and 
reason. In fine, let them know that whatever temp- 
tations a few men of parts might formerly have had, 
from the novelty of the thing, to oppose the received 
opinions of Christians, yet that now the humour is 
worn out, and blasphemy and irreligion are distinc- 
tions which have long since descended down to 
lackeys and drawers. 

But it must be my business to prevent all pre- 
tenders in this kind from hurting the ignorant and 
unwary. In order to this, I communicated an intel- 
ligence which I received of a gentleman’s appearing 
very sorry that he was not well during a late fit of 
sickness, contrary to his own doctrine, which obliged 
him to be merry upon that occasion, except he was 
sure of recovering. Upon this advice to the world, 
the following advertisement got a place in the Post- 
boy:— 


“ Whereas in the paper called the Guardian, of 
Saturday the eleventh of April instant, a corollary 

reflection was made on Monsieur D ^ a member 

of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, author 
of a book lately published, entituled, 

^A Philological Essay, or Reflections on the 
Death of “Free-thinkers, with the characters of the 
most eminent persons of both sexes, ancient and 
modern, that died pleasantly and unconcerned, &c. 
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Sold by J. Baker, in Paternoster-row ' — suggest- 
ing, as if that gentleman, now in London, ‘was very 
much out of humour, in a late fit of sickness, till he 
was in a fair way of recovery.’ This is to assure 
the public that the said gentleman never expressed 
the least concern at the approach of death, but ex- 
pected the fatal minute with a most heroical and 
philosophical resignation ; of which a copy of '^'erses 
he writ in the serene intervals of his distemper, is 
an invincible proof.” 

All that I contend for, is, that this gentleman * 
was out of humour when he was sick; and the 
advertiser, to confute me, says, that ‘ in the serene 
intervals of his distemper,’ that is, when he was not 
sick, he writ verses. I shall not retract my adver- 
tisement till I see those verses, and I will choose 
what to believe then, except they are underwritten 
by his nurse, nor then neither excepts he is an house- 
keeper. I must tie this gentleman close to the argu- 
ment; for, if he had not actually his fit upon him, 
there is nothing courageous in the thing, nor does it 
make for him his purpose, nor are they heroic verses. 

The point of being merry at the hour of death is 
a matter that ought to he settled by divines ; but 
the publisher of the philological Essay produces his 
chief authorities from Lucretius, the Earl of Roches- 
ter, and Mr. John Drydei?, who were gentlemen that 
did not think themselves obliged to prove all they 
said, or else prove their assertion by saying or swear- 
ing they were aU fools that believed to the contrary. 
If it be absolutely necessary that a man should 
be facetious at his death, it would be very well if 
these gentlemen, Monsieur D and Mr. B ^ 


* M. DeslauUes. See Guard. No. 27, adjinem 
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would repent betimes, and not trust to a death-bed 
ingenuity ; by what has appeared hitherto they 
have only raised our longing to see their posthumous 
works'. 

The author of Poetce Rusticantis literatum Otium 
is but a mere phraseologist, the philological pub- 
lisher is but a translator; but I expected better 
usage from Mr. Abel Roper, who is an original. 


No. 40. MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1713. 


CompuUrantque greg&s Corydon et Thyrsis in unwm 
Ex illo Corydon^ Oorydon est tempore, mhis* 

viRG, EOL. vii. 2, &c. 

Their sheep and goats together grazed the plains — 

Since when, ’t is Corydon among the swains, 

Young Corydon without a rival reigns. dbyben. 

I DESIGNED to have troubled the reader with no 
further discourses of pastorals ; but being informed 
that I am taxed of partiality in not mentioning an 
author whose eclogues are published in the same 
volume with Mr. Philips’s, I shall employ this paper 
in observations upon him, written in the free spirit 
of criticism, and without apprehension of offending 
that gentleman whose character it is, that he takes 
the greatest care of his works before they are pub- 
lished, and has the least concern for them after- 
wards. 

I have laid it down as the first rule of pastoral, 
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that its idea should be taken from the manners of 
the golden age, and the moral formed upon the repre- 
sentation of innocence ; it is, therefore, plain that any 
deviations from that design degrade a poem from 
being true pastoral. In this view, it will appear 
that Virgil can only have two of his eclogues allow- 
ed to be such. His first and ninth must be rejected, 
because they describe the ravages of armies, and 
oppressions of the innocent ; Corydon’s criminal pas- 
sion for Alexis throws out the second ; the calumny 
and railing in the third are not proper to that state 
of concord ; the eighth represents unlawful ways of 
procuring love by enchantments, and introduces a 
shepherd whom an inviting precipice tempts to self- 
murder. As to the fourth, sixth, and tenth, they are 
given up by Heinsius,* Salmasius, E-apin, and the 
critics in general. They likewise observe that hut 
eleven of all the Idyllia of Theocritus are to be ad- 
mitted as pastorals ; and even out of that number 
the greater part will be excluded, for one or other of 
the reasons above mentioned. So that when I re- 
marked, in a former paper, that Virgirs eclogues, 
taken altogether, are rather select poems than pas- 
torals, I might have said the same thing, with no 
less truth, of Theocritus. The reason of this I take 
to be yet unobserved by the critics, viz ; ‘ They 
never meant them all for pastorals.’ Which it is 
plain Philips hath done, and in that particular ex- 
celled both Theocritus and Virgil. 

As simplicity is the distinguishing characteristic 
of pastoral, Virgil hath been thought guilty of too 
courtly a style ; his language is perfectly pure, and 
he often forgets he is among peasants. I have fre- 
quently wondered that since he was so conversant in 


* See Eapin de Carm, Past, pars iii. 
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the writings of Ennius, he had not imitated the rusti- 
city of the Doric, as well, by the help of the old 
obsolete Eoman language, as Philips hath by the an- 
tiquated English. For example, might he not have 
said instead of ^cui,* ^quoijum^ for ^ciijum^ 

‘ volt ’ for ‘ vuU^ &c., as well as our modern hath 
‘ welladay ’ for ' alas,’ ^ whilome ’ for ^ of old,’ ‘ make 
mock ’ for ‘ deride,’ and ‘ witless younglings ’ for 
‘ simple lambs,’ &c., by which means he hath attained 
as much of the air of Theocritus, as Philips hath 
of Spenser.'^ 

JVIr. Pope hath fallen into the same error with 
Virgil. His clowns do not converse in all the simpli- 
city proper to the country. His names are borrowed 
from Theocritus and Virgil, which are improper to 
the scene of his pastorals. He introduces Daphnis, 
Alexis, and Thyrsis on British plains, as Virgil had 
done before him on the Mantuan 5 whereas Philips, 
who hath the strictest regard to propriety, makes 
choice of names peculiar to the country, and more 
agreeable to a reader of delicacy ; such as Hobbinol, 
Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin Clout. 

So easy as pastoral writing may seem, in the 
simplicity we have described it, yet it requires great 
reading, both of the ancients and moderns, to be a 
master of it. Philips hath given us manifest proofs 
of his knowledge of books ; it must be confessed his 
competitor hath imitated some single thoughts of the 
ancients well enough, if we consider he had not 
the happiness of an univex’sity education ; but he 
hath dispersed them here and there, without that 
order and method which Mr. Philips observes, w^ose 
whole third pastoral is an instance how well he hath 
studied the fifth of Virgil, and how judiciously 
reduced Virgil’s thoughts to the standard of pastoral ; 
as his contention of Colin Clout and the Night- 
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ingale, shows with what exactness he hath imitated 
Strada. 

When I remarked it as a principal fault to in- 
troduce fruits and flowers of a foreign growth, in 
descriptions where the scene lies in our country, I 
did not design that observation should extend also to 
animals, or the sensitive life ; for Philips hath with 
gi*eat judgment described wolves in England, in his 
flrst pastoral.* Nor would I have a poet slavishly 
confine himself, as Mr. Pope hath done, to one par- 
ticular season of the year, one certain time of the 
day, and one unbroken scene in each eclogue. It 
is plain, Spenser neglected this pedantry, who, in his 
pastoral of jX'ovember, mentions the mournful song 
of the nightingale. 

Sad Philomel her song in tears doth steep. 

And Mr. Philips, by a poetical creation, hath 
raised up finer beds of fiowers than the most indus- 
trious gardener ; his roses, lilies, and dafibdils, blow 
in the same season. 

But the better to discover the merits of our two 
contemporary pastoral writers, I shall endeavour to 
draw a parallel of them, by setting several of their 
particular thoughts in the same light, whereby it will 
be obvious how much Philips hath the advantage. 
With what simplicity he introduces two shepherds 
singing alternately : — 

BM. Cnme, Rosalind, 0 come, for without thee 
"SViiat pleasure can the country have for me. 

Come, Rosalind, O come: My brinded kine, 

My snowy sheep, my farm, and all, is thme; 

Lanq* Come, Rosalind, 0 come; here shady bowers, 

Here are cool fountains, and here springing flowers. 

Come, Rosalind; here ever let us stay, 

And sweetly waste our livelong time away. . 

# Ossian-has forgot them, as 3Ir. Pennant acutely observes. 
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Our other pastoral writer, in expressing the same 
thought, deviates into downright poetry. 

Sireph In spring the fields, in autumn hills I lore, 

At morn the plains, at noon the shady grove, 

But Delia always; forced from Delia’s sight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 

Dapli. Sylvia ’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet*fresh as early day; 

E’en spring displeases when she shines not liex'e. 

But, blest with her, ’tis spring tluroughoiit the year. 

In the first of these authors, two shepherds thus 
innocently describe the behaviour of their mistresses. 

Edbb. As Marian bathed, by chance I passed by ; 

She blush’d, and at me cast a sidelong eye: 

Then swift beneath the crystal wave she tried 
Her hjsauteous form, hut all in vain, to hide. 

Lanq. As I to cool me bathed one sultry day, 

Fond Lydia lurking in the sedges lay, 

The wanton laugh’d, and seem’d in haste to fly; 

Yet often stopp’d, and often turn’d her eye. 

The other modern, who it must be confessed hath 
a knack of versifying, hath it as follows : — 

Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, . 

Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain; 

But feigns a laugh, to see me search around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

Daph l%e sprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 

She i-uns, but hopes she does not run unseen; 

While a kind glance at her pursuer fl.ies, 

How much at variance arc her feet and eyes ! 

There is nothing the writers of this kind of poetry 
are fonder of, than descriptions of pastoral presents. 
Philips says thus of a sheep-hook : — 

Of season’d elm; where studs of brass appear, 

To speak the giver’s name, the month and year, 

The hook of polish’d steel, the handle turn’d, 

And richly by the graver’s skill adorn’d. 
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The other of a bowl embossed with figures : — 

— Where ’W'anton ivy twines ; 

And swelling clusters bend the curling vines; 

Four figures rising from the work appear, 

The various seasons of the rolling year ; 

And what is that which binds the radiant sky. 

Where twelve bright signs in beauteous order lie? 

The simplicity of the swain in this place, who 
forgets the name of the Zodiac, is no ill imitation of 
Virgil ; but how much more plainly and unaffect- 
edly would Philips have dressed this thought in his 
Doric ? 

And what that height, which girds the Welkin sheen, 
Where twelve gay signs in meet array are seen? 

If the reader would indulge his curiosity any fur- 
ther in the comparison of particulars, he may read 
the first pastoral of Philips with the second of his 
contemporary, and the fourth and sixth of the for- 
mer, with the fourth and first of the latter; where 
several parallel places wdll occur to every one. 

Having now shown some parts, in which these 
two writers may be compared, it is a justice I owe 
to Mr. Philips, to discover those in which no man 
can compare with him. First, that beautiful rusti-, 
city, of which I shall only produce two instances, 
out of a hundred not yet quoted : — 

0 woful day ! 0 day of woe, quoth he, 

And woful 1, who live the day to see ? 

That simplicity of diction, the melancholy flowing 
of the numbers, tlie solemnity of the sound, and the 
easy turn of the words, in this dirge, to make use of 
our author’s expression, are extremely elegant. 

In another of his pastorals, a shepherd utters a 
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dirge not much inferior to the former, in the follow- 
ing lines : — 

All me the while! ah me! the luckless day! 

All luckless lad ! the rather might I say ; 

Ah silly I ! more silly than my sheep, 

Which on the flow’ry plains I once did keep. 

How he -still charms the ear with these artful 
repetitions of the epithets ; and how significant is 
the last verse ! I defy the most common reader to 
repeat them without feeling some motions of com- 
passion. . ■ 

In the next place I shall rank his proverbs, in 
which I formerly observed he excels. For example. 

A rolling stone is ever hare of moss ; 

And, to their cost, green years old proverbs cross. 

He that late lies down, as late will I'ise, 

And, sluggard like, till noonday snoring lies, 

Against ill luck all cunning foresight fails ; 

Whether we sleep or “wake it nought avails. 

Nor fear, from upright sentence, WTong. 

Lastly his elegant dialect, which alone might prove 
him the eldest born of Spenser, and our only true 
Arcadian ; I should think it proper for the several 
writers of pastoral, to confine themselves to their 
several counties; Spenser seems to have been of 
this opinion ; for he bath laid the scene of one of 
his pastorals in Wales, where, with all the simpli- 
city natural to that part of our island, one shepherd 
bids the other good-morrow in an unusual and ele- 
gant manner. 



Diggon answers. 

Hur was hur while it was daylight: 

But now hur is a most wretched wight, &a. 
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But the most beautiful example of this kind that I 
ever met with, is in a very vsJuable piece which I 
chanced to find among some old manuscripts, enti- 
tuled, A Pastoral Ballad; which I think, for its 
nature and simplicity, may, notwithstanding the 
modesty of the title, be allowed a perfect pastoral. It 
is composed in the Somersetshire dialect, and the 
names such as are proper to the country people. It 
maybe observed, as a further beauty of this pastoral, 
the words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid, or 
Satyr, are not once mentioned through the whole. I 
shall make no apology for inserting some few lines 
of this excellent piece. Cicily breaks thus into the 
subject, as she is going a milking: — 

Cicilu. Eager, go vetch tha kee,* or else the zun 
Will quite be go, bevore o’have half a don. 

Roger. Thou shouldst not ax ma tweece, but I ’ve a be 
To dreave our bull to bull tha parson’s kee. 

It is to be observed, that this whole dialogue is 
formed upon the passion of jealousy ; and his men<- 
tioning the parson's kine naturally revives the jeal- 
ousy of the shepherdess Cicily, which she expresses 
as follows: — 

Cidly. Ah, Eager, Eag^, chez was zore avraid 

When in yond vield you kiss’d tha parson's maid: 

Jr this the love that once to me you zed, 

When from tha wake thou brou^t’st me giu^erbread? 
Roger. Cicily, thou chars’st me false— I’ll zweor to thee, 

Tha parson’s maid is still a maid for me. 

In which answer of his are expressed at once that 
spirit of religion,' and that ^ innocence of the golden 
age,' so necessary to be observed by all writers of 
pastoraL 

As to the conclusion of this piece, the author re- 

* That is, the kine or cows. ‘ 
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conciles the lovers, and ends the eclogue the mosl 
simply in the world : — 

So Rager parted vor to vetch tha kee, 

And vor her bucket in went Cicily. 

I am loath to show my fondness for antiquity so far 
as to prefer this ancient British author to our present 
English writers of pastoral; hut I cannot avoid 
making this obvious remark, that both Spenser and 
Philips have hit into the same road with this old 
west country bard of ours. 

After all that hath been said, I hope none can 
think it any injustice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore 
to mention him as a pastoral writer ; since, upon the 
whole, he is of the same class with Moschus and 
Bion, whom we have excluded that rank ; and of 
whose eclogues, as well as some of Virgifs, it may 
be said that, according to the description we have 
given of this sort of poetry, they are by no means 
pastorals, but ‘ something better.’ 


No. 41. TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1713. 


Even churches are no sanctuaries now. 

EF. TO OATO. 

* 

‘ The following letter has so much truth and reason 
in it, that I believe every man of sense and honour 
in England, will have a just indignation against the 
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person ■who could coDamit so great a violence^ as that 
of which my correspondent complains. 

« TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. 

“siB, 

“ I claim a place in your paper for what I now 
write to }'ou, from the declaration w^hich you made 
at your first appearance, and the very title you 
assume to yourself. 

If the circumstance, which I am going to mention, 
is overlooked by one who calls himself Guardian, I 
am sure hon'our and integrity, innocence and virtue, 
are not the objects of his care. — ^The Examiner ends 
his discourse of Friday the twenty-fourth instant 
with these words : — 

^ No sooner "was D " among the whigs, and 

confirmed past retideving, but Lady Char — ^tef is 
taken knotting in Saint James’s chapel during divine 
service, in the immediate presence both of God and 
her Majesty, "who were affronted together, that the 
family might appear to be entirely come over. I 
spare the beauty for the sake of her birth ; but 
certainly there was no occasion for so public a proof, 
that her fingers are more dexterous in tying a knot, 
than her father’s brains in perplexing the govern- 
ment-’ 

is apparent that the person here intended is 
by her birth a lady, and daughter of an earl of 
Great Britain; and the treatment this author is 
pleased to give her, he makes no scruple to own she 
is exposed to, by being his daughter. Since he has 
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assumed a license to talk of this nobleman in print 
to his disadvantage, I hope his lordship will pardon 
me, that out of the interest which I, and all true 
Englishmen, have in his character, I take the liberty 
to defend him. 

“ I am willing on this occasion, to allow the claim 
and pretensions to merit to be such, as the same 
author describes in his preceding paper. 

‘By active merit,’ says The Examiner of the 
twenty-first, ‘ I understand, not only the power and 
ability to serve, but the actual exercise of any one 
or more virtues, for promoting the good of one’s 
country, and a long and steady course of real endea- 
vours to appear useful in a government ; or where 
a person, eminently qualified for public affairs, distin- 
guishes himself in some critical juncture, and at the 
expense of his ease and fortune, or with the hazard 
of his person, exposes himself to the malice of a’ 
designing faction, by thwarting their wicked purposes, 
and contributing to the safety, repose, and welfare 
of a people.’ 

“ Let us examine the conduct of this noble earl 
by this description. Upon the late glorious revolu- 
tion, when it was in debate in what manner the 
people of England should express their gratitude to 
their deliverer, this lord, from the utmost tenderness 
and loyalty to his unhappy prince, and apprehensive 
of the danger of so great a change, voted against 
Bang William’s accession to the throne. However, 
his following services sufl&ciently testified the truth 
of that Jiis memorable expression, ‘ Though he could 
not make a king, he could obey him.’ The whole* 
course and tenour of his life ever- since has been 
visibly animated by a steady and constant zeal for 
the monarchy and episcopacy of these realms. He 
has been ever reviled by all who are cold to the 
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interests of our established religion, or dissenters 
from it, as a favourer of persecution, and a bigot to 
the church, against the civil rights of his fellow- 
subjects. Thus it stood with him at the trial of 
Doctor Sacheverell, when this noble earl had a very 
great share in obtaining the gentle sentence which 
the House of Lords pronounced on that occasion. 
But, indeed, I have not heard that any of his lord- 
ship’s dependents joined Saint Harry in the pil- 
grimage ‘ that meek man ’ took afterwards round 
England, followed by drum, trumpet, and acclama- 
tions, to ‘ visit the churches.’ — Civil prudence made 
it, perhaps, necessary to throw the public affairs into 
such hands as had no pretensions to popularity in 
either party, but from the distribution of the queen^s 
favours. 

“ During such, and other latter transactions, vrhich 
are too fresh to need being recounted, the Earl of 
Nottingham has had the misfortune to differ with the 
lords who have the honour to he employed in the 
administration ; but even among these incidents he 
has highly distinguished himself in procuring an act 
of parliament, to prevent that those who dissent from 
the church should serve in the state. 

“I hope these are great and critical junctures, 
wherein this gentleman has shown himself a patriot 
and lover of the church in as eminent manner as 
any other of his fellow-subjects. ‘He has at all 
times, and in all seasons, shown the same steady 
abhorrence to all innovations.’ But it is from this 
behaviour, that he has deserved so ill of The Exa- 
miner, as to be termed a ‘late convert’ to those 
whom he calls factious, and introduced in his profane 
dialogue of Apidl the 6th, with a servant, and a 


^ Dr. Henry Saclievorell. 
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mad-woman. I think I have, according to The 
Examiner’s own description of merit, shown how 
little this nobleman deserves such treatment. I shall 
now appeal to all the world, to consider whether the 
outrage committed against the young lady had not 
been cruel, and insufferable, towards the daughter 
of the highest offender. 

“ The utmost malice and invention could go no 
further than to forge a story of her having inadver- 
tently done an indfierent action in a sacred place. 
Of what temper can this man be made, that could 
have no sense of the pangs he must give a young 
lady to be barely mentioned in a public paper, much 
more to be named in a libellous manner, as having 
offended God and man. 

“ But the wretch, as dull as he is wicked, felt it 
strike on his imagination, that knotting and per- 
plexing would make a quaint sting at the end of his 
paper, and had no compunction, though he introduced 
his witticism at the expense of a young lady’s quiet, 
and, as far as in him lies, her honour. Does he 
thus finish his discourse of religion ? This is indeed 
^ to lay at us, and make every blow fell to the ground.’ 

“There is no party concerned in this circum- 
stance ; but every man that hopes for a virtuous 
woman to his wife, that would defend his child, or 
protect his mistress, ought.to receive this insolence 
as done to himself. ^ In the immediate presence of 
God and her Majesty, that the family might appear 
to be entirely come over,’ says the fawning mis- 
creant. It is very visible which of those powers, 
that he has put together, he is the more fearful of 
offending. But he mistakes his way in making his 
court to a pious sovereign, by naming her with the 
Deity, in order to find protection for insulting a 

VOL. xin. 18 
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virtuous woman, wlio comes to call upon him in the 
royal chapel. 

"If life be, as it ought to be with people of their 
character whom The Examiner attacks, less valuable 
and dearer than honour and reputation, in that pro- 
portion is The Examiner worse than an assassin. 
We have stood by and tamely heard him aggravate 
the disgraces of the brave and the unfortunate. We 
have seen him double the anguish of the unhappy 
man, we have seen him trample on the ashes of the 
dead ; but [as] all this has concerned greater life, 
and could touch only public characters, they did but 
remotely aiect our private and domestic interests ; 
but when due regard is not had to the honour of 
women, all human society is assaulted. The highest 
person in the world is of that sex, and has the 
utmost sensibility of an outrage committed against 
it. She who was the best wife that ever prince was 
blessed with, will, though she sits on a throne, jeal- 
ously regard the honour of a young lady who has 
not entered into that condition. 

Lady Char — ^te’s quality will make it impossibly 
that this cruel usage can escape her Majesty’s notice ; 
and it is the business of every honest man to trace 
the offender, and expose him to the indignation of 
his sovereign. 
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JsTo. 42. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1713. 


Non mis&w'ct cuiem^ nisi plena cr'uoris liirudo. 

HOK. Alts 1»0ET. uU. 

Sticking like leeches till they burst with blood. 

EOS COMMON. 

Tom Lizard told us a story the other day of 
some persons which our family know very well, 
with so much humour and life that it caused a great 
deal of mirth at the tea-table. His brother Will, 
the Templar, was highly delighted with it, and the 
next day being with some of his inns-of-court ac- 
quaintance, resolved, whether out of the benevolence 
or the pride of his heai't, I will not determine, to 
entertain them with what he called ‘a pleasant 
humour enough.’ I was in great pain for him when 
I heard him begin, and w^as not at all surprised to 
find the company very little moved by it. Will 
blushed, looked round the room, and with a forced 
laugh, ‘ Faith, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ I do not know 
what makes you look so grave ; it was an admirable 
stoi'y when I heard it.’ 

When I came home, T fell into a profound con- 
templation upon story-telling, and as I have nothing 
so much at heart as the good of my country, I 
resolved to lay down some precautions upon this 
subject. 

I have often thought that a story-teller is born as 
well as a poet. It is, I think, certain, that some 
men have such a peculiar cast^ of mind that they see 
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things in another light, than men of grave disposi- 
tions. Men of a Kvely imagination and a mirthful 
temper, will represent things to their hearers in the 
same manner as they themselves were affected with 
them ; and whereas serious spirits might perhaps 
have been disgusted at the sight of some odd occur- 
rences in life ; yet the very same occurrences shall 
please them in a well-told story, where the disagree- 
able parts of the images are concealed, and those 
only which are pleasing exhibited to the fancy. 
Story-telling is therefore not an art, but what we call 
a ‘knack;’ it doth not so much subsist upon wit as 
upon humour ; and I will add, that it is not perfect 
without proper gesticulations of the body, which 
naturally attend such merry emotions of the mind. 
I know very well that a certain gravity of counte- 
nance sets some stories off to advantage, where the 
hearer is to he surprised in the end ; but this is by 
no means a general rule, for it is frequently conve- 
nient to aid and assist by cheerful looks, and whim- 
sical agitations. I will go yet further, and affirm 
that the success of a story very often depends upon 
the make of the body and formation of the features 
of him who relates it. I have been of this opinion 
ever since I criticized upon the chin of Dick Dewlap. 
I very often had the weakness to repine at the pros- 
perity of his conceits, which made him pass for a 
wit with the widow at the coffee-house, and the 
ordinary mechanics that frequent it; nor could I 
myself forbear laughing at them most heartily, 
though upon examination I thought most of them very 
flat and insipid. I found after some time, that the 
merit of his wit was founded upon the shaking of a 
fat paunch, and the tossing up of a pair of rosy jowls. 
Poor Dick had a fit of sickness, which robbed him 
of his fat and his fame at once ; and it was full three 
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months before he regained his reputation, which rose 
in proportion to his floridity. He is now very jolly 
and ingenious, and hath a good constitution for wit. 

Those who are thus adorned with the gifts of 
nature, are apt to show their parts with too much 
ostentation ; I would, therefore, advise all the pro- 
fessors of this art never to tell stories but as they 
seem to grow out of the subject-matter of the con- 
versation, or as they serve to illustrate or enliven it. 
Stories that are very common are generally irksome ; 
but may be aptly inti’oduced, provided they be only, 
hinted at, and mentioned by way of allusion. Those, 
that are altogether new, should never be ushered in, 
without a short and pertinent character of the chief 
persons concerned; because, by that means, you 
make the company acquainted with them ; and it is 
a certain rule that slight and trivial accounts of 
those who are familiar to us, administer more mirth 
than the brightest points of wit in unknown charac- 
ters. A little circumstance in the complexion or 
dress of the man you are talking of, sets his image 
before the hearer, if he be chosen aptly for the story. 
Thus, I remember Tom Lizard, after having made 
his sisters merry with an account of a formal old- 
man’s way of complimenting, owned very frankly 
that his story would not have been worth one far- 
thing, if he had made the hat of him whom he 
represented one inch narrower. Besides the mark- 
ing distinct characters, and selecting pertinent cir- 
cumstances, it is likewise necessary to leave off in 
time, and end smartly. So that there is a kind of 
drama in the forming of a story, and the mannen 
of conducting and pointing it is the same as in an. 
epigram. It is a miserable thing after one hath 
raised the expectation of the company by humor- 
ous characters and a pretty conceit to pursue the 
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matter too far. There is no retreating, and how 
poor is it for a story-teller to end his relation by- 
saying, ‘ that’s all ! ’ 

As the choosing of pertinent circumstances is the 
life of a story, and that wherein humour principally 
consists ; so the collectors of impertinent particulars 
are the very baue and opiates of conversation. Old 
men are great transgressors this way. Poor Ned 
Poppy — he’s gone — was a very honest man, but 
was so excessively tedious over his pipe, that he 
was not to be endured. He knew so exactly what 
they had for dinner, when such a thing happened, 
in what ditch his bay stone-horse had his sprain at 
that time, and how his man John — ^no ! it was Wil- 
liam — started a hare in th6 common field, that he 
never got to the end of his tale. Then, he was 
extremely particular in marriages and intermar- 
riages, and cousins twice or thrice removed ; and 
whether such a thing happened at the latter end of 
July, or the beginning of August. He had a mar- 
vellous tendency likewise to digressions ; insomuch 
that if a considerable person was mentioned in his, 
story, he Avould straightway launch out into an 
episode of him ; and again, if in that person’s story 
he had occasion to remember a third man, he broke 
off and gave us his history, and so on. Pie always 
put me in mind of what Sir William Temple informs 
us of the tale-tellers in the north of Ireland, who 
are hired to tell stories of giants and enchanters to 
lull people asleep. These historians are obliged by 
their bargain to go on without stopping ; so that after 
the patient hath, by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, 
he is sure to find the operator proceeding in his 
work. Ned procui'ed the like effect in me the last 
time I was with him. As he was in the third hour 
of his story, and very thankful that his memory did 
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not fail him, I fairly nodded in the elbow-chair. He 
was much affronted at this, till I told him, ^Old 
friend, you have your infirmity, and I have mine.’ 

But of all evils in story-telling, the humour of 
telling tales, one after another, in great numbers, is 
the least supportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his 
son gave my Lady Lizard great offence in this par- 
ticular. Sir Harry hath what they call a string of 
stories, which he tells over every Christmas. When 
our family visits there, we are constantly, after sup- 
per, entertained with the Glastonbury Thorn. When 
we have wondered at that a little, ^ Ay, but, father,’ 
saith the son, ‘ let us have the spirit in the wood.’ 
After that hath been laughed at, ‘ Ay, but, father,’ 
cries the booby again, ^ tell us how you served the 
robber.’ ^ Alack-a-day,’ saith Sir Harry, with a 
smile, and rubbing his forehead, ‘I have almost 
forgot that ; but it is a pleasant conceit, to be sure.’ 
Accordingly, he tells that and twenty more in the 
same independent order ; and without the least vari- 
ation at this day, as he hath done, to my knowledge, 
ever since the devolution. I must not forget a very 
odd compliment that Sir Harry always makes my 
lady when he dines here. After dinner he strokes 
his belly, and says, with a feigned concern in his 
countenance, ‘ Madam, I have lost by you to-day.’ 
•How so, Sir Harry?’ replies my lady. ‘Madam,’ 
says he, ‘I have lost an excellent stomach.’ At 
this, his son and heir laughs immoderately, and winks 
upon Mrs. Annabella, This is the thirty-third time 
that Sir Harry hath been thus arch, and I can bear 
it no longer. 

As the telling of stories is a great help and life to 
conversation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent, in opposition to those gloomy 
mortals who disdain every thing but matter of fact. 
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Those grave fellows are my aversion, who sift every 
thing with the utmost nicety, and find the malignity 
of a lie in a piece of humour pushed a little beyond 
exact truth, I likewise have a poor opinion of those 
who have got a trick of keeping a steady counte- 
nance, that cock their hats and look glum when a 
pleasant thing is said, and ask, ‘ Well ! and what 
then?’ Men of wit and parts should treat one 
another with benevolence $ and I will lay it down 
as a maxim, that if you' seem to have a good opinion 
of another man’s wit, he will allow you to have 
judgment,* 


Ko. 43. THURSDAY, APRIL 80, 1713. 


f viirt Zeres itidigm Tragts^ •oersus, 
fesUs mcarona Tnoveri jusaa diebvs, 

HOB. ABS FOBT. 281. 

— ^Tragedy should blush, as much to stoop 
To the low mimic follies of a farce, 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 

BOSOOMMOH. 

I HAi> for some days observed something in 
agitation, which was carried by smiles and whispers, 

^ The Bishop of Bangor was at a whig^feast, where John Sly, 
of facetious meinory, being mellow, came into the room on his 
knees, with a frothing quart tankard in his hand, which he 
drank ojSf * to the immortal memory,’ and retired in like manner. 
Hoadlej was observing this with great gravity, when the author 
of this paper, No. 42, who sat neid his lordship, whispered him 
in the ear, ‘ Langh, my good lord, it is humanity to laugh.* 

This anecdote of Steele is given on the written aathoxity of 
the bishop’s son, Dr. John Hoadley. 
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between my Lady Lizard and her daughters, with a 
professed declaration that Mr. Ironside should not 
be in the secret. I would not trespass upon the 
integrity of the Sparkler so much as to solicit her 
to break her word, even in a trifle ; but I take it for 
an instance of her kindness to me, that, as soon as 
she was at liberty, she was impatient to let me 
know it, and this morning sent me the following 
billet : — 


“ SIR, 

My brother Tom waited upon us all last night 
to Cato ; we sat in the first seats in the box of the 
eighteen-penny gallery. You must come hither 
this morning, for we shall be full of debates about 
the characters. I was for Marcia last night, but And 
that partiality was owing to the awe I was under in 
her father’s presence ; but this morning Lucia is my 
woman. You will tell me whether I am right or no 
when I see you ; but I think it is a more difficult 
virtue to forbear going into a family, though she 
was in love with the heir of it, for no other reason 
but because her happiness was inconsistent with the 
tranquillity of the whole * house to w^hich she should 
be allied. 1 say, I think it a more generous virtue in 
Lucia to conquer her love from this motive, than in 
Marcia to suspend hers in the present circumstances 
of her father and her country ; bat pray be here to 
settle these matters. 1 am, 

“ Your most obliged 

<^and obedient humble servant^ 

, “ Mart Lizard.” 

1 made all the haste imaginable to the family, 

* ‘ Whole ’ ought to have been left out here, aud the reason 
surely is a very strong one. A. 
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where I found Tom, with the play in his hand, and 
the whole company with a sublime cheerfulness in 
their countenance, all ready to speak to me at 5 
and before I could draw my chair, my lady herself 
repeated : — 

"Tis not a set of features, or complexion, 

Tlie tincture of a skin, that I admire ; 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 

Farles in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 

The virtuous jilarcia towers above her sex ; 

True, she is t\iir^ oh, how divinely fair ! 

But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 

*Ajid sanctitj^* of manners. 

I was going to speak, when Mi's. Cornelia stood 
up, and with the most gentle accent and sw^eetest 
tone of voice succeeded her mother ; — 

So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 

Works itself clear, and as it runs refines, 

Till bv degrees the floating mirror shines, 

Reflects each flower that on the border grows, 
imd a new heaven in its fair bosom shows. 

I thought now they would have given me time to 
draw a chair 5 hut the Sparkler tookfhold of me, 
and I heard her with the utmost delight pursue her 
admiration with Lucia in the words of Portias : — 

— Athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear’st more fair, 

More amiable, and risest in thy^ charms, 

Loveliest of women ! Heaven is in thv soul, 

Beauty and virtue shine forever roiiiid thee, 

Brightening each other; thou art all divine ! 

"When the ladies had done speaking, I took the 
liberty to take my place ; while Tom, who, like a 
just courtier, thinks the interest of his prince and 
country the same, dwelt upon these lines : — 
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Eemember, 0 my friends, the laws, the rights, 

The generous plan of power deliver’d down, 

From age to age, by your renown’d forefathers. 

So dearly bought^ the price of so much blood. 

O let it never perish in your hands ! 

But piously transmit it to your children- 

Though I would not take notice of it at that time, 
it went to my heart that Aunabella, for whom I have 
long had some apprehensions, said nothing on this 
occasion, hut indulged hei’self in the sneer of a little 
mind, to see the rest so much affected. • Mrs. Betty, 
also, who knows forsooth more than ns all, over- 
looked the whole drama, but acknowledged the 
dresses of Syphax and Juba were prettily imagined. 
The love of virtue, which has been so warmly roused 
by this admirable piece in all parts of the theatre, 
is an unanswerable instance of how great force the 
stage might be towards the improvement of the 
world, were it regarded and encouraged as much as 
it ought. There is no medium in this case, for the 
advantages of action, and the representation of vice 
and virtue in an agreeable or odious manner before 
our eyes, are so irresistibly prevalent, that the theatre 
ought to be shut up, or carefully governed, in any 
nation that values the pi’cmotion of virtue or guard 
of innocence among its people. Speeches or sermons 
will ever suffer, in some degree, from the characters 
of those that make them ; and mankind are so un- 
willing to reflect on what makes for their own morti- 
fication, that they are ever cavilling against the lives 
of those who speak in the cause of goodness, to keep 
themselves in countenance, and continue in beloved 
infirmities. But in the case of the stage, envy and 
detraction are baffled, and none are offended, but 
all insensibly won by personated characters, which 
they neither look upon as their rivals, or superiors; 
every man that has any degree of what is laudable 
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in a theatrical character, is secretly pleased, and en- 
couraged, in the prosecution of that virtue without 
fancying any man about him has more of it. To 
this purpose I fell a talking at the tea-table, when 
my Lady Lizard, with a look of some severity to- 
wards Annabella and lirs. Betty, was pleased to 
say, that it must be from some trifling prepossession 
of mind that any one could be unmoved with the 
characters of this tragedy ; nor do I yet understand 
to what circumstance in the family her ladyship 
alluded, when she made all the company look serious, 
and rehearsed, with a tone more exalted, those words 
of the herione, 

In spite of all the virtues we can boast, 

The woman that deliberates is lost. 

ADVEETISEMENT. 

Whereas Bat Pigeon in the Strand, hair-cutter 
to the family of the Lizards, has attained to great 
proficiency in his art, Mr. Ironside advises all per- 
sons of fine heads, in order to have justice done them, 
to repair to that industrious mechanic. 

N. B. Mr. Pigeon has orders to talk with, and 
examine into the parts and characters of young per- 
sons, before he thins the covering near the seat of 
the brain. 
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No. 44. ’FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1713. 


— JSac iter Elysium nobis , — Tibg. -asir. vi. 642, 

This path conducts us to th’ Elysian fields. 

I HAVE frequently observed in the -walks belong- 
ing to all the inns of court, a set of old fellows who 
a|5pear to be humorists, and wrapped up in them- 
selves ; but have long been at a loss when I have 
seen them smile, and name my name as I passed 
by, and say, Old Ironside wears well. I am a mere 
boy to some of theria who frequent Gray’s-inn, but 
am not a little pleased to find they are even with 
the world, and return upon it its neglect towards 
them, which is all the defence we old fellows have 
against the petulancy of young people. I am very 
glad to observe that these sages of this peripatetic 
sect study tranquillity and indolence of body and 
mind, in the neighbourhood of so much contention 
as is carried on among the students of Littleton. 
The following letter gives us some light into the 
manners and maxims of these philosophers. 

“TO THE GUARDIAN. 

“ SIB, 

“ As the depredations of time and fortune have 
been lamented in all ages, those persons who have 
resisted and disputed the tyranny of either of these, 
have employed the sublimest speculations of the 
writers in all languages. As these deceased heroes 
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have had their places judiciously assigned them al- 
ready in the temple of fame, 1 would immortalize 
some persons now alive, wdio to me are greater ob- 
jects of envy, both as their bravery is exercised 
with the utmost tranquillity and pleasure to them- 
selves, and as they are substantially happy on this 
side the grave, in opposition to all the Greek and 
Latin scraps to the contrary. * 

“ As, therefore, I am naturally subject to cruel in- 
roads from the spleen, as I af&rm all evil to come 
from the east, as I am the weather-glass of every 
company I come into, I sometimes, according to 
Shakspieare — 

Sit like mv grandBire cut in alabaster, 

Sleep while I wake, and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish.— 

would furnish out a table of merry fame, in 
envious admiration of those jovial blades, who dis- 
appoint the strokes of age and fortune with the same 
gayety of soul, as when through youth or affluence 
they were in their prime for fancy, frolic, and acliieve- 
ment. There are, you may observe, in all public 
walks, persons who, by a singular shabbiness of 
their attire, make a very ridiculous appearance in 
the opinion of the men of dress. They are very sullen 
and involved, and appear in such a state of distress 
and tribulation as to be thought inconsolable. They 
are generally of that complexion which was in 
fashion during the pleasurable reign of Charles the 
Second. Some of them, indeed, are of a lighter 
brown, whose fortunes fell with that of King James. 
Now these, who are the jest of such as take them- 
selves, and the world usually takes, to be in pros- 
perity, are the very persons whose happiness, were 
it understood, would be looked upon with burning 
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envy. I fell into the discovery of them in the fol- 
lowing manner. One day last summer, being par- 
ticularly under the dominion of the spleen, I resolved 
to soothe my melancholy in the company of such, 
whose appearance promised a full return of any 
complaints I could possibly utter. Living near 
Gray’s-inn walk, I went thither in search of the per- 
sons above described, and found some of them seated 
upon a bench, where, as Milton sings, 

— ^the uupierced shade 

Imbrown’d their noontide bower. p. l. iv. 246, 

“ I squeezed in among them, and they did not 
only receive my meanings with singular humanity^ 
but gave me all possible encouragement to enlarge 
them. If the blackness of my spleen raised any 
imaginary distemper of body, some one of them 
immediately sympathized with me. If I spoke of 
any disappointment in my fortune, another of them 
would abate my sorrowing by recounting to me his 
own defeat upon the very same circumstances. If I 
touched upon overlooked merit, the whole assembly 
seem to condole with me very feelingly upon that 
particular. In short, I could not make myself so 
calamitous in mind, body, or circumstances, but 
some one of them was upon a level with me. When 
I had vround up my discourse, and was ripe for their 
intended raillery, at first they crowned my narration 
with several piteous sighs and groans ; but after a 
short pause, and a signal given for the onset, they 
burst out into a most incomprehensible fit of laughter. 
You may be sure I was notably out of countenance, 
which gave occasion to a second explosion of the 
same mirth. What troubled me most was, that their 
figure, age, and short swords, preserved them from 
any imputation of cowardice upon refusal of battle, 
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and their number from insult. I had now no other 
way to be upon good terms with them, but desiring 
I might be admitted into this fraternity. This was 
at first vigorously opposed, it being objected to me, 
that I affected too much the appearance of a happy 
man, to he received into a society so proud of ap- 
pearing the most afflicted. However, as I only 
seemed to be what they really were, I am admitted 
by way of triumph upon probation for a year ; and 
if within that time it shall be possible for them to 
infuse any of their gayety into me, I can, at Mon- 
mouth-street, upon mighty easy terms, purchase the 
robes necessary for my instalment into this order ; 
and when they have made me as happy, shall be 
willing to appear as miserable as any of this assembly. 
I confess, I have ever since been ashamed, that^ I 
should once take that place to be sacred to the dis- 
consolate, which I now must affirm to be the only 
Elysium on this side the Styx; and that ever I 
should look upon those personages as lively instances 
of the outrage of time and fortune, who disallowed 
their empire with such inimitable bravery. Some 
of these are pretty good classical scholarp, and they 
follow these studies always walking, upon account of 
a certain sentence in Pliny’s epistles to the following 
effect, ^It is inconceivable how much the under- 
standing is enlivened by the exercise of the bod;;^.’ 
If, therefore, their author is a little difficult, you will 
see them fleeting with a very precipitate pace, and 
when it has been very perplexed and abstruse, I 
have seen a couple of these students prepare their 
apprehensions by still quicker motions, till they 
run into wisdom. These courses do not only make 
them go through their studies with pleasure and 
profit, hut there is more spirit and vigour in their 
dialogues after the heat dnd hurry of these peram- 
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bulations. This place was chosen as the peculiar 
resort of these sages : not only upon account of its 
air and situation, but in regard to certain edifices 
and seats therein raised with great magnificence and 
convenience : and here, after the toil of their walks, 
and upon any stress of weather, these blessed inhab- 
itants assemble themselves. There is one building 
particularly, in w'hich, if the day pex’mit, they have 
the most frequent conferences, not so much because 
of the loveliness of its eminence as a sentence of liter- 
ature encircling the extremities of it, which I think 
is as follows : ^ Franciscus Bacon Bques Auratus 
Executor Testamenti Jeremice Bettenham Eujus 
Ho&pitii Vire Ahstemii et Gontemplativi Hanc Sedem 
posuit in Memoriam Ejusdem^ Now this structure 
being erected in honourable memory of the abste- 
mious, the contemplative Mr. Bettenham, they take 
frequent occasion to rally this erudition, which is to 
continue the remembrance of a person, who, accord- 
ing to their translation of the words, being confessed 
to have been of most splenetic memory, ought rather 
to lie buried in oblivion. 

“ Lest they should flag in their own way of conver- 
sation, they admit a fair-one to relieve them with hers- 
There are two or three thin existences among them, 
which I think I may call the ghosts of departed beaux, 
who pay their court more particularly to this lady, 
though their passion never rises higher than a kiss, 
which is alTvays 

Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

MILTON’S P. L. iv. 810. 

“ As it is the character of this fraternity to turn 
their seeming misfortunes to their advantage, they 
affirm it to be the greatest indulgence imaginable in 

VOL. XIII. 19 
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these amourSj that nature perpetuates their good 
inclinations to the fair, by an inability to extinguish 
them. 

During my year of probation, I am to prepare 
myself with such parts of history as have engaged 
their application dining the leisure of their ill- 
fortune ; I am, therefore, to read Bushworth and 
Clarendon, in the perusal of which authors I am not 
obliged to enter into the justness of their reflections 
and characters, but am desired to read, with an eye 
particularly curious, the battles of Marston-moor 
and Edge-hill, in one of which every man of this 
assembly has lost a relation ; and each has a story 
which none who has not read those battles is able 
to taste. 

L bad almost forgot to mention a most unexam- 
pled piece of their gallantry. Some time since, in 
a prodigious foggy morning, I went in search of 
these persons to their usual place of resort, and 
perhaps shall hardly he believed, when I affirm, that, 
notwithstanding they suched in so condensed and 
poisonous an ether, I found them enjoying .themselves 
with as much vivacity as if they had breathed in 
the serenity of Montpelier. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“J. lY.” 
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No. 45. SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1713. 


Ido not know that I have been more intimately 
moved with pity in my whole life, than when I was 
reading a letter from a young woman, not yet nine- 
teen, in which there are these lamentable words, 
‘ Alas ! whither shall I fly ? he has deceived, ruined, 
and left me.’ The circumstances of her story are 
only those ordinary ones, that her lover was a man 
of greater fortune than she could expect would 
address her upon honourable terms; but she said^to 
herself: ‘ She had wit and beauty, and such charms 
as often captivate so far as to make men forget those 
meaner considerations, and innocent freedoms were 
not to be denied. A gentleman of condition is not 
to be shunned purely for being such ; and they who 
took notice of it, did it only out of .malice, because 
they were not used by him with the same distinction.’ 
But I would have young women, who are orphans, 
or unguarded with powerful alliances, consider with 
horror the insolence of wealth. Fortune does in a 
great measure denominate what is vice and virtue ; 
or if it does not go so far, innocence is helpless, and 
oppression unpunished without its assistance; for 
this reason it is, that I would strictly recommend to 
piy young females not to dally with men whose 
circumstances can support them against their false- 
hood, and have the fashion of a base, self-interested 
world on their side, which, instead of avenging the 
cause of an abused woman, will proclaim her dis- 
honour; while the person injured is shunned like 
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a pestilence j he who did the wrong sees no difference 
in the reception he meets with, nor is he the less 
welcome to the rest of the sex, who are still within 
the pale of honour and innocence. 

What makes this circumstance the more lament- 
able, is, that it frequently falls upon those who have 
o-reatest merit and understanding- Gentleness or 
disposition, and taste of polite convpation, I have 
often known snares towards vice in some, whilst 
sullenness and disrelish of any thing that was agree- 
able, have been the only defences of virtue in others. 
I have my unhappy correspondents^ letter before 
me ; and she says she is sure, ‘ he is so nauch a 
gentleman, and he has that natural softness, that 
if he reads any thing moving on this subject in my 
paper, it will certainly make him think.’ Poor girl ] 
‘Caesar ashamed! Has not he seen Phars^ia? 
Does the poor creature imagine that a scrip of 
paper, a collection of sentences, and an old man’s 
talk of pleasures which he is past, will have an effect 
upon him who could go on in a series of falsehood ; 
let drop ambiguous sentences in her absence, to give 
her false hope from the repetition of them by some 
friend that heard them ; that could pass as much 
time in the pursuit of her, as would have attained 
some useful art or science ; and that only to attain 
a short revel of his senses, under a stupor of faith, 
honour, and conscience 1 i^o ; the destruction of a 
well-educated young woman is not accomplished by 
the criminal who is guilty of it, in a sudden start of 
desire ; he is not surprised into it by frailty but 
arrives at it by care, skill, and meditation- It is nd 
small aggravation of the guilt, that it is a thousand 
times conquered and resisted, even while it is prose- 
cuted. He that waits for fairer occasions, for riper 
wishes, for the removal of a particular objection, or 
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the conquest of any certain scruple, has it in his 
power to obey his conscience, which often calls him, 
during the inti’igue, a villain and a destroyer. There 
can be nothing said for such an evil, but that the 
restraints of shame and ignominy are broken down 
by the prevalence of custom. I do not, indeed, 
expect that my precautions will have any great 
weight with men of mode ; but I know not but Ijiey 
may be some way efficacious on those who have not 
yet taken their party as to vice and virtue for life ; 
but I know not how it is, that our sex has usurped 
a certain authority to exclude chastity out of the 
catalogue of masculine virtues, by which means 
females adventure all, against those who have no- 
thing to lose ; and they have nothing but empty sighs, 
tears, and reproaches, against those who reduced 
them to real sorrow, and infamy. But as I am now 
talking to the world yet untainted, I will venture to 
recommend chastity as the noblest male quali- 
fication. 

It is, methinks, veiy unreasonable, that the difficul- 
ty of attaining all other good habits is what m^-kes 
them honourable, but in this case the very attempt 
is become ridiculous. But, in spite of all the raillery 
of the woidd, truth is still truth, and will have beau- 
ties inseparable from it. I should upon this occasion 
bring examples of heroic chastity, were I not afraid 
of having my paper thrown away by the modish 
part of the town, who go no further, at best, than 
the mere absence of ill, and are contented to be 
rather irreproachable than praiseworthy. In this 
particular, a gentleman in the court of Cyrus, 
reported to his Majesty the charms and beauty of 
Panthea, and ended his panegyric by telling him, 
that since he was at leisure he would carry him to 
visit her ; but that prince, who is a very great man 
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to this day, answered the pimp, because he was a 
man of quality, without roughness, and said with 
a smile : ‘ If I should visit her upon your introduction 
now' I have leisure, I do not know but I might go 
again upon her own invitation, when I ought to be 
better employed.’ But when I cast about all the 
instances which I have met with in all my reading, 
I iij,id not one so generous, so honest, and so noble, 
as that of Joseph in holy writ. When his master 
had trusted him so unreservedly, to speak it in the 
emphatical manner of the Scripture, ® Pie knew not 
aught he had save the bread which he did eat,’ he 
was so unhappy as to appear irresistibly beautiful 
to his mistress ; but when this shameless woman 
proceeds to solicit him, how gallant is his answer ! 
‘ Behold, my master wotteth not what is with me in 
the house, and hath committed all that he hath to 
my hand ; there is none greater in the house than I, 
neither hath he kept back any thing from me but 
thee, because thou art his wife.’ The same argu- 
ment, w'hich a base mind would have made to itself 
for committing the evil, was to this brave man the 
greatest motive for forbearing it, that he could do it 
with impunity; the malice and falsehood of the 
disappointed woman naturally arose on that occasion, 
and there is but a short step from the practice of 
virtue, to the hatred of it. It would, therefore, be 
worth serious consideration in both sexes, and the 
matter is of importance enough Co them, to ask 
themselves whether they would change lightness of 
heart, indolence of mind, cheerful meals, untroubled 
slumbers, and gentle dispositions, for a constafit 
pruriency, which shuts out all things that are great 
or indifferent, clouds the imagination with insensibil- 
ity and prejudice to all manner of delight, but that 
which is common to all ci-eatures that extend their 
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A loose behaviour and an inattention to every 
thing that is serious, fiowiug from some degree of 
this petulancy, is observable in the generality of the 
youth of both sexes in this age. It is the one com- 
mon fl\ce of most public meetings, and breaks in 
upon the sobriety, I will not say severity, that we 
ought to exercise in churches. The pert boys and 
flippant girls are but faint followers of those in the 
same inclinations, at more advanced years. I know 
not who can oblige them to mend their manners ; all 
that I pretend to is, to enter my protest that they 
are neither flue gentlemen nor fine ladies for this 
behaviour. As to the portraitures which I would 
propose, as the images of agreeable men and women, 
if they are not imitated or regarded, I can only 
answer, as I remember Mi'u Dryden did on the like 
occasion, when a young fellow, just come from the 
play of Cleomenes, told him in raillery against the 
continency of his jndncipal character, ‘ if I had been 
alone with a lady, I should not have passed my time 
like your Spartan.’ ^ That may be,’ answered the 
bard, with a very grave face, ‘ but give me leave to 
tell you, Sir, you are no hero.’ 
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No. 46. MONDAY, ]VIAY 4, 1713. 


8ola est ca^esd digna r^erta ioro, 

OVID. DE PONTO, iii. 1. 118. 

Alone found worthy a celestial bed. 

Yesterday, at mj Lady Lizard’s tea-table, the 
discourse happened to turn upon women of renown ; 
such as have distinguished themselves in the world 
by surprising actions, or by any great and shining 
qualities, so as to draw upon themselves the envy of 
their own sex, and the admiration of ours. My lady 
has been curious in collecting the lives of the most 
famous, of which she has a considerable number, 
both in print and manuscript. This naturally led 
me to speak of Madam Maintenon ; and, at the re- 
quest of my lady and her daughters, I have under- 
taken to put together such circumstances of her life, 
as I had formerly gathered out of books, and picked 
up from conversation in my travels. 

Madam Maintenon was born a gentlewoman, her 
name is Frances Daubignd. Monsieur Daubignd, 
her grandfather, was not only a person of condition, 
but likewise of great merit. He was born in the 
year looO, and died in 1630, in the 80th year of 
his age. A little before his death he writ his own 
epitaph, which is engraven upon his tombstone in 
the cloister of St. Peter’s church, at Geneva, and 
may be seen in Spon’s history of that republic. He 
was a leading man among the Protestants in France, 
and much courted to come- over to the opposite 
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party. When he perceived there was no safety for- 
him any longer in his own country, he fled for refuge 
to Geneva, about the year 1619. The magistrates 
and the clergy there, received him with great marks 
of honour and distinction : and he passed the remain- 
ing part of his life amongst them, in great esteem, 
Mezeray, the French historian, says, that he was a 
man of great courage and boldness, of a ready wit,, 
and of a fine taste in polite learning, as well as of 
good’ experience in matters of war. 

The son of this Daubigne was father to the pres- 
ent Madam Main tenon. This gentleman was throwix 
into prison when he was but a youth, for what reasoix 
I cannot learn ; but his life it seems, was in question,, 
if the keeper of the prison’s daughter, touched with 
his misfortunes and his merit, had not determined 
with herself to set him at liberty. Accordingly, a 
favourable opportunity presenting itself, she set the 
prisoner at large, and accompanied him herself 
in his flight. The lovers finding themselves now 
in danger of being apprehended, Monsieur Dau- 
bigne acquitted himself of the promise he had given 
his fair deliverer, and married her publicly. To 
provide against their immediate want in a strange 
place, she had taken with her what she found at 
home most valuable and easy to be carried off. All 
this was converted into money ; and while their 
little treasure lasted, our new-married couple thought 
themselves the happiest persons living. But thoir 
provision now began to fail, and Monsieur Daubigne,. 
who plainly saw the straits to which they must be- 
in little time reduced, notwithstanding all his love 
and tenderness, thought he should soon be in a far 
worse condition than that from which he had so 
lately escaped. But what most afflicted him was to 
see that his wife, whom he loved so tenderly, must 
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be reduced to the utmost necessity, and that too at 
a time when she was big with child. 

Monsieur Daubigne, pressed with these difficulties^ 
formed to himself a very hazardous resolution ; and 
since the danger he saw in it was only to his person, 
he put it in execution, without ever consulting his 
wife. The purpose he entered upon, was to venture 
back into France, and to endeavour there to get up 
some of his effects, and in a short time to have the 
pleasure of returning to his wife with some little 
means of subsistence. He flattered himself, that he 
was now no longer tliought of in his own countiy, 
and that, by the help of a friend, he might continue 
there unknown for some time. But upon trial it 
happened quite otherwise, for he was betrayed by 
those in whom he confided ; so that he was a second 
time cast into prison. I should have mentioned, 
that he left his wife without ever taking leave ; and 
that the first notice she had of his design was by a 
letter, which he sent her from the place where he 
lay the first night. Upon reading of it, she was im- 
mediately alarmed for the life of a husband so very 
dear to her ; but she fell into the last affliction when 
she received the news of his being imprisoned again, 
of which she had been apprehensive from the begin- 
ning. When her concern was a little abated, she 
considered that the afflicting of herself could give 
him no relief; and despairing ever to be able a 
second time to bring about the delivery of her hus- 
band, and likewise finding it impossible for her to 
live long separated from him, she resolved to share 
in his misfortunes, and to live and die with him in 
his prison. Therefore, without the least regard to 
the danger of a woman’s travelling in her condition, 
ibr she was now iar gone with child, she entered 
upon her journey, and having found out her husband. 
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voluntarily gave lierself up to remain a prisoner 
with him. And here it was that she was delivered 
of that daughter, who has since proved the wonder 
of her age. 

The relations of Monsieur Daubigne, dissatisfied 
with his conduct and his marriage, had all of them 
abandoned him, excepting Madam Villete, his sister, 
who used to visit him. She could not but be touched 
with the condition in which she found him, entirely 
destitute of all the conveniences, and almost the very 
necessaries of life. But that which most moved her 
compassion wms, to see, in the arms of a disconsolate 
mother, the poor helpless infant exposed amidst her 
cries, to cold, to nakedness, and hunger. In this 
extremity, Madam Villete took the child home with 
her, and gave her to the care of her daughter’s 
nurse, with whom she was bred up for some time, 
as a foster-sister. Besides this, she sent the two 
prisoners several necessaries. Some time after, 
Monsieur Daubigii^ found means, by changing his 
religion, to get out of prison, upon condition he 
would quit the kingdom ; to which he consented. 

Monsieur Daubign^, knowing he was never like 
to see France more, got together what little sub- 
stance he could, in order to make a long voyage ; 
and so, with a small family, he embarked for Ame- 
rica ; where he and his wife lived in quiet, and made 
it their principal care to give their children, a son 
and a daughter, good education. 

These unfortunate parents died both in their exile, 
leaving their children very young. The daughter, 
who was elder than her brother, as she grew up 
began to be very desirous of seeing her native coun- 
try ; this, together with the hopes she had of recov- 
ering something of that which once belonged to her 
father, made her willing to take the first opportu- 
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nity of returning into France. Finding, therefore, 
a ship that was ready to sail thither, she went on 
board, and landed at Rochelle. From thence she 
proceeded directly to Poitou, and there made it her 
business first, to inquire out ‘Madam "Villete, her 
aunt, who she knew very well was the person to 
whom she owed her life. Madam Villete received 
her with great marks of affection ; and after inform- 
ing her that she must not expect to recover any 
thfng of what had belonged to her father^ since that 
was all irreparably lost and dissipated by his banish- 
ment, and the proceedings apinst him ; she added, 
that she should be welcome, if she thought fit to live 
with her ; where at least she should never be re- 
duced to want a subsistence. 

Mademoiselle Daubign^ accepted the offer which 
her aunt made her, and studied by all means imag- 
inable to render herself necessary and agreeable to a 
person upon whom she saw that she must entirely 
depend for every thing. More especially, she made 
it her business to insinuate herself into the affections 
of her cousin, with whom she had one common nurse. 
And, to omit nothing that might please them, she 
expressed a great desire to be instructed in the 
religion of her ancestors ; she was impatient to have 
some conversation with ministers, and to frequent 
their sermons ; so that in a short time she began to 
take a great liking to the Protestant religion. And 
it is not to be doubted hut that she would have 
openly professed this way of worship, if some of her 
father’s relations that were .papists, and who forsook 
him in his adversity, had not, to make their own 
court, been busy in advertising some gi’eat men of 
the danger Mademoiselle Daubign6 was in as to her 
salvation, and in demanding thereupon an order to 
have her put into the hands of Catholics. This piece 
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of zeal was acceptable to tlie ruling party, and orders 
were immediately given that she should be taken 
from her aunt Villete, and put into the hands of her 
officious relations. This was soon executed; and 
Mademoiselle Daubigne was in a manner forced by 
violence from Madam Villete, who was the only 
relation that ever had taken any care of her. She 
shed abundance of tears at parting, and assured her 
aunt and her cousin, who was now married to Mon- 
sieur Saint Hermine, that she should always pre- 
serve, with the remembrance of their kindness, the 
good impressions she had received of their religion, 
and never fail to acknowledge both the one and the 
other, when she found a time and occasion proper 
for it. 


No. 47. TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1713. 


Mademoiselle Daubign£ was conducted from 
Madam Villete’s to a relation, who had a lawsuit 
then depending at Paris ; and being for that reason 
obliged to go thither, she carried Mademoiselle 
Daubign($ with her. This lady hired apartments in 
the same house where the famous Scai*on was 
lodged. She made an acquaintance with him ; and 
one day, being obliged to go abroad alone upon a 
visit, she desired he w'ould give her cousin leave, in 
the mean time, to come and sit with him ; knowing 
very well that a young lady was in no danger from 
such a person, and that perhaps it might turn to her 
advantage. Monsieur Scaron was, of all men living, 
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the most unhappy in an untoward frame of body, 
being not only deformed, but likewise very infirm. 
In consideration of his wit and parts, he had a 
yearly pension from the court of five hundred 
crowns. Scaron was charmed with the convei'sation 
of Mademoiselle Daubigne ; and her kinswoman 
took frequent opportunities of leaving her with him. 
This gave Scaron occasion to discover still new 
beauties in her from time to time. She would some- 
times entertain him with the story of her adventures 
and her misfortunes, beginning even with what she 
sufiPered before she was born ; all which she knew 
how to describe in so expressive and moving a man- 
ner, that he found himself touched with a strong 
compassion towards her ; and resolved with himself, 
if not to make her happy, at least to set her at ease, 
by placing her in a nunnery at his own expense. 
But upon further deliberation, he found himself very 
much inclined to lay before her an alternative, which, 
in all likelihood, she never expected. _ One day, 
therefore, when she was left alone with him as usual, 
he opened his intentions to her, as it is said, much 
after the following manner: ‘I am. Mademoiselle/ 
says he, ^ not a little moved with your misfortunes, 
and the great sufferings you have undergone. I am 
likewise very sensible of the uneasy circumstances 
under which you labour at present ; and I have now 
for some days been contriving with myself how to 
extricate you out of all your difliculties. At last, I 
have fallen upon two ways of doing what I so much 
desire ; I leave you to determine according to your 
inclinations in the choice of the one or the other : 
or, if neither of them please you, to refuse them 
both. My fortunes are too narrow to enable mo to 
make yours answerable to your merit ; all that I am 
capable of doing is, either to make you a joint par- 
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taker with myself of the little I have, or to place 
you, at my own expense, in any convent you shall 
choose. I wish it were in my power to do more for 
you. Consult your own inclinations, and do what 
you think will be most agreeable to yourself. As 
for my person, I do not pretend to recommend it 
to you ; I know I make but an ungainly figure ; 
but I am not able to new-mould it ; I ofiPer myself 
to you such as I am; and yet, such as you see 
me, I do assure you that I would not bestow my- 
self upon another; and that I must have a very 
great esteem for you, ever to propose a marriage, 
which of all things in the world, I have had the 
least in my thoughts hitherto. Consider, therefore, 
and take your final resolution, either to turn nun or 
to marry me, or to continue in your present condi- 
tion, without repining, since these do all of them 
depend upon your own choice.’ 

Mademoiselle Baubignd returned Monsieur Scaron 
the thanks he so well deserved. She was too sensi- 
ble of the disagreeableness of a dependent state, not 
to be glad to accept of a settlement that would place 
her at least above want. Finding, therefore, in her- 
self no call towards a nunnery, she answered Mon- 
sieur Scaron without hesitation, that ‘ she had too 
great a sense of her obligations to him, not to he 
desirous of that way of life that would give her the 
most frequent occasions of showing her gratitude to 
him.’ Scaron, who was prepossessed with the flat- 
tering hopes of passing his life with a person he 
liked so well, was charmed with her answer. They 
both came to a resolution that he should ask her 
relation’s consent that very evening. She gave it 
very frankly ; and this mannage, so soon concluded, 
was, as it were, the inlet to all the future fortunes 
of Madame Maintenon. She made a good wife 
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of Scai’on, living happily witli him, and wanted 
no conveniences during his life; but losing him, 
she lost all ; his pension ceased upon his death ; 
and she found herself again reduced to the same 
indigent condition in which she had been before 
her marriage. 

Upon this, she retired into the convent in the Place 
Royale, founded for the relief of necessitous persons ; 
where the friends of her deceased husband took care 
of her. It was here the friendship between her and 
Madam Saint Basile, a nun, had its beginning, which 
has continued ever since, for she still goes to visit 
her frequently in the convent Ue la Raquette, where 
she now lives. And to the honour of Madam Main- 
tenon, it must be allowed that she has always been 
of a grateful temper, and mindful in her high for- 
tunes of her old friends, to whom she had formerly 
been obliged. 

Her husband’s friends did all they could to prevail 
upon the court to continue to her the pension which 
Monsieur Scaron had enjoyed. In order to this, 
petitions were frequently given in, which began 
with, « The widow Scaron most humbly prays your 
Majesty/ See. But all these petitions signified 
nothing ; and the king was so weary of them that 
he has been heard to say* ' Must I always be pes- 
tered with the widow Scaron?’ Notwithstanding 
which her friends were resolved not to be discour- 
aged in their endeavours to serve her. 

After this she quitted the convent, and went to 
live in the hotel d' Albert, where her husband had 
always been very much esteemed. Here, it is said, 
something very remarkable happened to her, which 
I shall relate, because I find it so confidently affirmed 
upon the knowledge of a certain author. There 
were masons at work in the hotel d’ Albert, not tar 
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from the apartment of Madam Scaron. One of 
them came into her chamber, and, finding two or- 
three -visitants of her own sex, desired he might 
speak with her in private ; she carried him into her 
closet, w^here he took upon him to tell her all the 
future events of her life. But whence he drew this 
knowledge, continues my author, which time has so 
wonderfully verified, is a mystery still to me. As 
to Madam Scaron, she saw then so little appearance 
of probability in his predictions, that she hardly gave 
the least heed to them. Nevertheless, the company, 
upon her return, remarked some alteration in her 
countenance ; and one of the ladies said, ^ Surely, 
this man has brought you some very pleasing news,, 
for you look with a more cheerful air than you did. 
before he came in.’ ‘There would he sufficient 
reason for my doing so,’ replied she, ‘ if I could give 
any credit to w^hat this fellow has promised me. 
And I can tell you,’ says she, smiling, ‘ that if there 
should be any thing in it, you w'ill do well to begin 
to make your court to me beforehand.’ These ladies 
could not prevail upon her to satisfy their curiosity 
any further ; but she communicated the whole secret 
to a bosom friend after they were gone ; and it is 
from that lady it come to be known, when the events 
foretold were come to pass, and so scrupulous a 
secrecy in that point did no longer seem necessary. 

Some time after this, she was advised to seek all 
occasions of insinuating herself into the favour of 
Madam Mountespan, who was the king’s mistress, 
and had an absolute influence over him. Madam 
Scaron, therefore, found the means of being pre- 
sented to Madam Mountespan; and at that time 
spoke to her with so good a grace, .that Madam. 
Mountespan, pitying her circumstances, and resolving 
to make them more easy, took upon her to carry a 
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petition from her to the king, and to deliver it with 
her own hands. The king, upon her presenting it 
to him, said, ' What, the widow Scaron again ? Shall 
I never see any thing else ?’ ‘ Indeed, Sir/ says 
Madam Mountespan, ‘ it is now a long time since 
you ought not to have had her name mentioned to 
you any more ; and it is something extraordinary 
that your Majesty has done nothing all this while 
for a poor woman, who, without exception, deserves 
a much better condition, as weh upon the account 
of her own merit, as of the reputation of her late 
husband/ The king, who was always glad of an 
opportunity to please Madam Mountespan, granted 
the petitioner all that was desired. Madam Scaron 
came to thank her patroness ; and Madam Mounte- 
span took such a liking to her, that she would by 
all means present her to the king, and after that 
proposed to him that she might be made gouvernante 
to their children. His Majesty consented to it ; and 
Madam Scaron, by her address and good conduct, 
won so much upon the affections and esteem of 
Madam Mountespan, that in a little time she became 
her favourite and confidant. 

It happened one night that Madam Mountespan 
sent for her, to tell her that she was in gi'eat per- 
plexity. She had just then, it seems, received a 
billet from the king, which required an immediate 
answer ; and though she did by no means want 'wit, 
yet in that instant she found herself incapable of 
writing any thing with spirit. In the mean time 
the messenger waited for an answer, while she 
racked her invention to no purpose. Had there 
been nothing more requisite, but to say a few tender 
things, she needed only to have copied the dictates 
of her heart; but she had over and above the 
reputation of her style and manner of writing to 
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maintain, and her invention played her false in so 
critical a juncture. This reduced her to the necessity 
of desiring Madam Scaron to help her out; and 
giving her the king’s billet, she bid her make an 
answer to it immediately. Madam Scaron would, 
out of modesty, have excused herself ; but Madam 
Mountespan laid her absolute commands upon her ; 
so that she obeyed, and writ a most agreeable billet, 
full of wit and tenderness. Madam Montespan was 
very much pleased with it, she copied it, and sent it. 
The king was infinitely delighted with it. He 
thought Madam Mountespan had surpassed herself; 
and he attributed her more than ordinary wit upon 
this occasion to an increase of tenderness. The 
principal part of his amusement that night, was to 
read over and over again this letter, in which he 
discovered new beauties upon every reading. He 
thought himself the happiest and the most extraor- 
dinary man living, to be able to inspire his mistress 
with such surprising sentiments and turns of wit. 

Next morning, as soon as he was drest, he went 
directly to make a visit to Madam Mountespan. 
‘ What happy genius, madam,’ says he, upon his first 
coming into her chamber, ‘ infiuenced your thoughts 
last night ? Never, certainly, was there any thing 
so charming, and so finely writ, as the billet you 
sent me ! and if you truly feel the tenderness you 
have so well described, my happiness is complete.’ 
Madam Mountespan was in confusion with these 
praises, which properly belonged to another; and 
she could not help betraying something of it by her 
blushes. The king perceived the disorder she was 
in, and was earnest to know the cause of it. She 
would fain have put it off ; but the king’s curiosity 
still increasing, in proportion to the excuses she 
made, she was forced to tell him all that had passed, 
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lest he should of himself imagine something worse. 
The king was extremely surprised, though in civility 
he dissembled his thoughts at that time ; nevertheless, 
he could not help desiring to see the author of the 
letter that had pleased him so much ,* to satisfy him- 
self whether her wit in conversation was equal to 
what it appeared in writing. Madam Scaron now 
began to call to mind the predictions of the mason ; 
and from the desire the king had to see her, conceiv- 
ed no small hopes. Notwithstanding she now had 
passed the flower of her age, yet, she flattered 
herself, that her destiny had reserved this one con- 
quest in store for her, and this mighty monarch to 
be her captive. She was exactly shaped, had a noble 
air, fine eyes, and a delicate mouth, with fresh ruddy 
lips. She has, besides, the art of expressing every 
thing with her eyes, and of adjusting her looks to 
her thoughts in such a manner, that all she says goes 
directly to the heart. The king was already pre- 
possest in her favour ; and after three or four times 
conversing with her, began visibly to cool in his 
affections towards Madam Mountespan. 

The king in a little time purchased for Madam 
Scaron those lands that carry the name of Main- 
tenon, a title which she from that time has taken. 
Never was there an instance of any favourite having 
so great a power over a prince, as what she has 
hitherto maintained- None can obtain the least 
favour but by immediate application to her. Some 
are of opinion that she has been the occasion of all 
the ill treatment which the Protestants have met 
with, and consequently of the damage the whole 
kingdom has received from those proceedings. But 
it is more reasonable to think that whole revolution 
was brought about by the contrivances of the Jesuits ; 
and she has always been known to be too little a 
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favourer of that order of men to promote their 
intrigues. Besides, it is not natural to think that 
she, who formerly had a good opinion of the reformed 
religion, and was pretty well instructed in the Pro- 
testant faith and way of woi’ship, should ever he 
the author of a persecution against those innocent 
people, who never had in any thing offended her. 


No, 48. WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1713. 


It is the general opinion, that Madam Maintenon 
has of late years influenced all the measures of the 
court of France. The king, when he has taken the 
air after dinner, never fails of going to sit with her 
till about ten o’clock ; at which time he leaves her- 
to go to his supper. The comptroller-general of the 
finances likewise comes to her apartments to meet 
the king. While they are in discourse, Madam 
Maintenon sits at her wheel towards the other end 
of the room, not seeming to give the least attention 
to what is said. Nevertheless, the minister never 
makes a proposition to the king, but his Majesty 
turns towards her, and says, ‘What think you, 
madam, of this ? ’ She expresses her opinion after 
a modest manner ; and whatsoever she says is done. 
Madam Maintenon never appears in public, except 
when she goes with the king to take the air ; and 
then she sits on the same seat with the king, with 
her spectacles on, working a piece of embroidery, 
and does tiot seem to be so much as sensible of the 
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great fortunes and honours to which she has raised 
herself She is always modestly dres^ ana 
never appears with any train of servants. Every 
morning she goes to St. Cyr, to give her orders theroj 
it being a kind of a nursery founded by herself for 
the education of young ladies of good families, but 
no fortune. She returns finm thence about the time 
the king rises, who never fails to pay her a morning 
visit. She goes to mass always by break of day, to 
avoid the concourse of people. She is rarely seen 
by any, and almost inaccessible to everybody, except- 
ing three or four particular acquaintance of her own 
sex. Whether it be, that she would by this conduct 
avoid envy, as some think; or, as others would have 
it, that she is afraid the rank which she thinks due 
to her should be disputed in all visits and public 
places, is doubtful. It is certain, that upon all occa- 
sions she declines the taking of any rank; and the 
title of Marquise, which belongs to the lands the 
king purchased for her, is suppressed before her 
name; neither will she accept of the tide of a 
Duchess, aspiring in all probability at something still 
higher, as will appear by what follows. 

From several particulars in the conduct of the 
French king, as well as in that of Madam Mainte- 
non, it has for some years been the prevailing opinion 
of the court that they are married. And it is said, 
that her ambition of being declared queen broke out 
at last ; and that she was resolved to give the king 
no quiet till it was done. He for some time resisted 
all her solicitations upon that head, but at length, in 
a tit of tenderness and good-nature, he promised her, 
that he would consult his confessor upon that point. 
Madam Maintenon was pleased with this, not doubt- 
ing but that Father La Chaise would be glad of this 
occasion of making his court to her; but he was 
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too subtle a courtier not to perceive the danger of 
engaging in so nice an affair ; and for that reason 
evaded it, by telling the king, that he did not think 
himself a casuist able enough to decide a question 
of so great importance, and for that reason desired 
he might consult with some men of skill and learning, 
for whose secrecy he would be responsible. The 
king was apprehensive lest this might make the 
matter too public ; but as soon as Father La Chaise 
named Monsieur Fenelon, the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, his fears were over ; and he bid him go and 
find him out. As soon as the confessor had 
communicated the business he came upon to the 
bishop, he said, ‘What have I done, father, that 
you should ruin me I But ’t is no matter ; let us go 
to the king. ' His Majesty was in his closet expecting 
them. The bishop was no sooner entered, but he 
threw himself at the king’s feet, and begged of him 
not to sacrifice him. The king promised him that 
he would not ; and then proposed the case to him. 
The bishop, with his usual sincerity, represented to 
him the great prejudice he would do himself by 
declaring his marriage, together with the ill conse- 
quences that might attend such a proceeding. The 
king very much approved his reasons, and resolved 
to go no further in this affair. Madam Maintenoxa 
still pressed him to comply with her request ; but 
it was now all to no purpose j and he told her it was 
not a thing to be done. She asked him, if it was 
Father La Chaise who dissuaded him from it. He 
for some time refused to give her any answer ; but 
at last, overcome by her importunities, he told her 
every thing as it had passed. She upon this 
dissembled her resentment, that she might be the 
more able to make it prove effectual. She did by 
no means think the Jesuit was to be forgiven ; but 
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the first marks of her vengeance ffell upon the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. He and all his relations were, 
in a little time, put out of all their employments at 
court ; upon which he retired to live quietly upon 
his bishopric ; and there have no endeavours been 
spared to deprive him even of that. As a farther 
instance of the in controllable power of this great 
favourite, and of her resenting even the most trivial 
matters that she thinks might tend to her prejudice, 
or the diminution of her honour, it is remarkable, 
that the Italian comedians were driven out of Paris, 
for playing a fcomedy called La Fausse Prude, which 
was supposed to reflect upon Madam Maintenon in 
particular. 

It is something very extraordinary, that she has 
been able to keep entire the affections of the king 
so many years, after her youth and beauty were 
gone, and never fall into the least disgrace; not- 
withstanding the number of enemies she has had, 
and the intrigues that have been formed against her 
from time to time. This brings into my memory a 
saying of King William’s, that I have heard on this 
occasion : ‘ That the King of France was in his con- 
duct quite opposite to other princes ; since he made 
choice of young ministers, and an old mistress.’ But 
this lady’s charms have not lain so much in her per- 
son, as in her wit, and good sense. She has always 
had the afidress to flatter the vanity of the king, and 
to mix always something solid and useful with the 
more agreeable parts of her conversation. She has 
known how to introduce the most serious affairs of 
state into their hours of pleasure; by telling his 
Majesty, that a monarch should not love, nor do any 
thing, like other men ; and that he, of all men liv- 
ing, knew best how to be always a king, and always 
like himself, even in the midst of his diversions. 
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The king now converses with her as a fnend, and 
advises with her upon his most secret affairs. He 
has a true love and esteem for her ; and has taken 
care in case he should die before her, that she may 
pass the remainder of her life with honour, in the 
abbey of St. Cyr. There are apartments ready 
fitted up for her in this place ; she and all her do- 
mestics are to be maintained out of the rents of the 
house, and she is to receive here all the honours due 
to a Foundress. This abbey stands in the park of 
Yersailles ; it is a fine piece of building, and the 
king has endowed it with large revenues. The de- 
sign of it, as I have mentioned before, is to maintain 
and educate young ladies, whose fortunes do not an- 
swer to their birth. None are accounted duly quali- 
fied for this place but such as can give sufficient 
proofs of the nobility of their family on the father’s 
side for a hundred and forty years ; besides which, 
they must have a certificate of their poverty under 
the hand of their bishop. The age at which peiv 
sons are capable of being admitted here is from seven 
years old till twelve. Lastly, it is required, that 
they should have no defect or blemish of body or 
mind; and for this reason there are persons ap- 
pointed to visit and examine them before they are 
received into the college. When these young ladies 
are once admitted, their parents and relations have 
no need to put themselves to any further expense or 
trouble about them. They are provided with all 
necessaries for maintenance and education. They 
style themselves of the order of St. Lewis. When 
they arrive to an age to be able to choose a state of 
life for themselves, they may either be placed as 
nuns in some convent at the king’s expense, or be 
married to some gentleman, whom Madam Main- 
tenon takes care, upon that condition, to provide for, 
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either in the army or in the finances ; and the lady 
receives besides, a portion of four hundred pistoles. 
Most of these marriages have proved very su^ 
cessful; and several gentlemen have by them made 
great fortunes, and been advanced to very consider- 
able employments. n/r i 

« I must conclude this short account of Madam 
Maintenon with advertising xny readers, that I do 
not pretend to vouch for the several particulars that 
I have related. All I can say is, that a great many 
of them are attested by several writers and that 
I thought this sketch of a woman so remarkable all 
over Europe, would be no ill entertainment to the 
curious, till such a time as some pen, more fully 
instructed in her whole life and character, shall un- 
dertake to give it to the public.^' 


3Sro, 49. THUESDAT, MAT 7, 1713. 


— QwBposwi/acerfl €i servare h&aium. 

BOB. EFIST. i. 6. 2. 

To men happy, and to keep them so. OBXiacH. 

Ix is of great use to consider the pleasures which 
constitute human hajl^iness, as they are distinguished 
into natural and fantastical. Natural pleasures I 
call those, which, not depending on the fashion and 
caprice of any particular age or nation, are suited 
to human nature in general, and were intended by 
Providence as rewards for the using our faculties 
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agreeably to the ends for which they weije given us. 
Fantastical pleasures, are those, which, having no 
natural fitness to delight our minds, presuppose some 
particular whim or taste accidentally prevailing in 
a set of people, to which it is owing that they please. 

Now, I take it, that the tranquillity and cheerful- 
ness with which I have passed my life, are the effect 
of having ever since I came to years of discretion, 
continued my inclinations to the former sort of plea- 
sures. But as my experience can be a rule only to 
my own actions, it may probably be a stronger mo- 
tive to induce others to the same scheme of life, if 
they would consider that we are prompted to natural 
pleasures by an instinct impressed on our minds by 
the Author of our nature, who best understands our 
frames, and consequently best knows what those 
pleasures are, which will give us the least uneasi- 
ness in the pursuit, and the greatest satisfaction in 
the enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, that the 
objects of our natural desires are cheap or easy to 
be obtained, it being a maxim that holds throughout 
the whole system of created beings, ‘ that nothing is 
made in vain,’ much less the instincts and appetites 
of animals, which the benevolence as well as wisdom 
of the' Deity, is concerned to provide for. Nor is 
the fruition of those objects less pleasing, than the 
acquisition is easy ; and the pleasure is heightened 
by the sense of having answered some natural end, 
and the consciousness of acting in concert with the 
Supreme Governor of the universe. 

Under natural pleasures, I comprehend those which 
are universally suited, as well to the rational as the 
sensual part of our nature. And of the pleasures 
which affect our senses, those only are to be esteemed 
natural that are contained within the rules of reason, 
which is allowed to be as necessary an ingredient of 
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Imman nature as sense. And, indeed, excesses of 
any kind are hardly to be esteemed pleasures, much 
less natural pleasures. 

It is evident, that a desire terminated in money 
is fantastical ; so is the desire of outward distinc- 
tions ; which bring no delight of sense, nor recom- 
mend us as useful to mankind ; and the desire of 
things merely because they are new or foreign. 
Men, who are indisposed to a due exertion of their 
higher parts, are driven to such pursuits as these 
from the restlessness of the mind, and the sensitive 
appetites being easily satisfied. It is, in some sort, 
owing to the bounty of Providence, that, disdaining 
a cheap and vulgar happiness, they frame to them- 
selves imaginary goods, in which there is nothing 
can raise desire, but the difficulty of obtaining them. 
Thus men become the contrivers of their own misery, 
as a punishment on themselves for departing from 
the measures of nature. Having by an habitual 
reflection on these truths made them familiar, the 
effect is, that I, among a number of persons who 
have debauched their natural taste, see things in a 
peculiar light, which I have arrived at, not by any 
uncommon force of genius, or acquired knowledge, 
but only by unlearning the false notions instilled by 
custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world were 
by nature formed to delight our senses, and as it is 
this alone that makes them desirable to an uncor- 
rupted taste, a man may be said naturally to possess 
them, when he possesseth those enjoyments which 
they are fitted hy nature to yield. Hence, it is usual 
with me to consider myself as having a natural prop- 
erty in every object that administers pleasures to 
me. When I am in the country, all the fine seats 
near the place of my residence, and to which I have 
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access, I regard as mine. The same I think of the 
groves and fields where I walk, and muse on the 
folly of the civil landlord in London, who has the 
fantastical pleasure of draining dry rent into his 
coffers, but is a stranger to fresh air and rural enjoy- 
ments. By these principles, I am possessed of half 
a dozen of the finest seats in England, which in 
the eye of the law belong to certain of my acquaint- 
ance, who being men of business choose to live near 
the court. 

In some great families, where I choose to pass 
my time, a stranger would be apt to rank me with 
the other domestics ; but in my own thoughts, and 
natural judgment, I am master of the house, and he 
who goes by that name is my steward, who eases 
me of the care of providing for myself the conve- 
niences and pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the foregoing 
natural maxim, viz : That he is the true possessor 
of a thing who enjoys it, and not he that owns it 
without the enjoyment of it, to convince myself that 
I have a property in the gay part of all the gilt 
chariots that I meet, which I regard as amusements 
designed to delight my eyes, and the imagination of 
those kind people who sit in them gayly attired only 
to please me. I have a real, and they only an ima- 
ginary pleasure from their exterior embellishments. 
Upon the same principle, I have discovered that 
I am the natural proprietor of all the diamond neck- 
laces, the crosses, stars, brocades, and embroidered 
clothes, which I see at a play or birthnight, as giv- 
ing more natural delight to the spectator than to 
those that wear them. And I look on the beaux 
and ladies as so many paroquets in an aviary, , or 
tulips in a garden, derigned purely for my diversion. 
A gallery of pictures, a cabinet, or library, that I 
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have free access to, I think my own. In a word, 
all that I desire is the nse of things, let who will have 
the keeping of them. By which maxim I am grown 
one of the richest men in Great Britain ; with this 
difference, that I am not a prey to my own cares, or 
the envy of others. 

The same principles I find of great use in my 
private economy. As I cannot go to the price of 
history-painting, I have purchased at easy rates 
several beautifully-designed pieces of landscape and 
perspective, which are much more pleasing to a 
natural taste than unknown faces or Dutch gambols, 
though done by the best masters ; my couches, bed, 
and window-curtains are of Irish stuff, which those 
of that nation work very fine, and with a delightful 
mixture of colours. There is not a piece of china in 
my house ; but 1 have glasses of all sorts, and some 
tinged with the finest colours, which are not the 
leas pleasing, because they are domestic, and cheaper 
than foreign toys. Every thing is neat, entire, and 
clean, and fitted to the taste of one who had rather 
be happy, than thought rich. 

Every day, numberless innocent and natural grati- 
fications occur to me, while 1 behold my fellow- 
creatures labouring in, a toilsome and absurd pursuit 
of trifles ; one, that he may be called by a particular 
appellation ; another, that he may we^ a particular 
ornament, which I regard as a bit of riband that has 
an agreeable effect on my sight, but is so far from 
supplying the place of merit where it is not, that it 
serves only to make the want of it more conspicuous. 
Fair weather is the joy of my soul ; about noon, I 
behold a blue sky with rapture, and receive great 
consolation from the rosy dashes of light which adorn 
the clouds of the morning and evening, When I 
am lost nmong green trees, I do not envy a great 
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man with a great crowd at his levee. And I often 
lay aside thoughts of going to an opera, that I may 
enjoy the silent pleasure of walking by moonlight, 
or viewing the stars spai'kle in their azure ground ; 
which I look upon as part of my possessions ; not 
without a secret indignation at the tastelessness of 
mortal men, who, in their race through life, overlook 
the real enjoyments of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the most lively and transporting touches, 
I take to be the sense that we act in the eye of in- 
finite Wisdom, Power, and Goodness, that will crown 
our virtuous endeavours here, with a happiness 
hereafter, large as our desires, and lasting as our 
immortal souls. This is a perpetual spring of glad- 
ness in the mind. This lessens our calamities, and 
doubles our joys. Without this the highest state of 
life is insipid, and with it the lowest is a paradise. 
What unnatural wretches, then, are those who can be 
so stupid as to imagine a merit, in endeavouring to 
rob virtue of her support, and man of his present 
as well as future bliss ? But as I have frequently 
taken occasion to animadvert on that species of 
mortals, so I propose to repeat my animadversions 
on them till I see some symptoms of amendment. 
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Ko. 50. FKIDAT, MAY 8, 1712. 


0 TVS 1 gmndo ego te agaidamf^ hor. sat. ii. 6 . 60. 

0 ! T 7 h€n shall I enjoy my country seat? crbeoh. 

The perplexities and diversions recounted in the 
following letter, are represented with some plea- 
santrj; I shall, the'refore, make this epistle the 
entertainment of the day- 

“TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 


“ SIR, 

“ The time of going into the country drawing near, 
I am extremely enlivened with the agreeable me- 
morial of every thing that contributed to my hap- 
piness when I was last there. In the recounting of 
which, I shall not dwell so much upon the verdure 
of the fields, the shade of woods, the trilling of rivu- 
lets, or melody of birds, as upon some particular 
satisfactions, which, though not merely rural, must 
naturally create a desire of seeing that place, where 
only I have met with them. As to my passage, I 
shall make no other mention, tlian of the pompous 
pleasure of being whirled along with six horses, the 
easy grandeur of lolling in a handsome chariot, the 
reciprocal satisfaction the inhabitants of all towns 
and villages received from, and returned to, passen- 
gers of such distinction. The gentleman’s seat, with 
whom, among others, I had the honour to go down, 
is the remains of an ancient castle which has sufiered 
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very much for the loyalty of its inhabitants. The 
ruins of the several turrets and strong-holds, gave 
my imagination more pleasant exercise than the 
most magnificent structure could do, as I look upon 
the honouz'able wounds of a defaced soldier with more 
veneration than the most exact proportion of a beau- 
tiful woman. As this desolation renewed in me a 
general remembrance of the calamities of the late 
civil wars, I began to grow desirous to know the 
history of the particular scene of action in this place 
of my abode. I here must beseech you not to think 
me tedious in mentioning a certain barber, who, for 
his general knowledge of things and persons, may 
be had in equal estimation with any of that order 
among the Romans. This person was allowed to be 
the bpst historian upon the spot ; and the sequel of 
my tale will discover, that I did not choose him so 
much for the soft touch of his hand, as his abilities 
to entertain me with an account of the Leaguer 
Time, as he calls it, the most authentic relations of 
which, through all parts of tlie town, are derived 
from this person. I found him, indeed, extremely 
loquacious, but withal a man of as much veracity as 
an impetuous speaker could be. The first time he 
came to shave me, before he applied his weapon to 
my chin, he gave me a flourish with it, very like 
the salutation the prize-fighters give the company 
with theirs, which made me apprehend incision would 
as certainly ensue. The dexterity of this overture 
consists in playing the razor, with a nimble wrist, 
mighty near the nose without touching it : convinc- 
ing him, therefore, of the dangerous consequence of 
such an unnecessary agility, with much persuasion I 
suppressed it. During the perusal of my face, he 
gives me such accounts of the families in the neigh- 
bourhood as tradition and his own observation have 
VOL. XIII. 21 
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furnislied him with. Whenever the precipitation of 
his account makes him blunder, his cruel right hand 
corresponds, and the razor discovers, on my face, at 
what part of it he was in the peaceable, and at what 
part in the bloody incidents of hia narrative. But I 
had long before learned to expose my person to any 
difficulties that might tend to the improvement of 
my mind. His breath, I found, was very pestilen- 
tial, and being obliged to utter a great deal of it, for 
the carrying on his narmtions, I besought him, be- 
fore he came into my room, to go into the kitchen 
and mollify it with a breakfast. When he had taken 
off my beard, with part of my face, and dressed my 
wounds in the capacity of a barber-surgeon, wo 
traversed the outworks about the castle, where I 
received particular information in what places any 
of note among the besiegers, or the besieged, re- 
ceived any wound, and I was carried always to the 
very spot where the fact was done, howsoever dan- 
gerous, scaling part of the walls, or stumbling over 
loose stones, my approach to such a place might be; 
it being conceived impossible to arrive at a true 
knowledge of those matters without this hazardous 
explanation upon them ; insomuch that I received 
more contusions from these speculations, than I 
probably could have done, had I been the most 
bold adventurer at the demolition of this castle. 
This, as all other his informations, the barber so 
lengthened and husbanded with digi'essions, that 
he had always something new to offer, wisely con- 
cluding that, when he had finished the part of an 
historian, I should have no occasion for him as a 
barber. 

“ Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of build- 
ing, I thought it perfectly resembled any of those 
castles, which in my infancy I had met with in 
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romances, where several unfortunate knights and 
ladies were, by certain giants, made prisoners irre- 
coverably, till * the Knight of the burning pestle,' 
or any other of equal hardiness, should deliver them 
from a long captivity. There is a park adjoining, 
pleasant beyond the most poetical description, one 
part of which is particularly private by being inac- 
cessible to those that have not great resolution. 
This I have made sacred to love and poetry, and 
after having regularly invoked the goddess I adore, 
I here compose a tender couplet or two, which, 
when I come home, I venture to show my particular 
friends, who love me so well as to conceal my follies. 
After my poetry sinks upon me, I relieve the labour 
of my brain by a little manuscript with my pen- 
knife ; while, with Rochester, 

Here on a beech, like amorous sot, 

I sometimes carve a true-love’s knot; 

There a tall oak her name does bear, 

In a large spreading character. 

‘‘ I confess once, whilst I was engraving one of my 
most curious conceits upon a delicate smooth bark, 
my feet in the tree, which I had gained with much 
skill, deserted me, and the lover, with much amaze- 
ment, came plump into the river ; I did not recover 
the true spirit of amour under a week, and not with- 
out applying myself to some of the softest passages 
in Cassandra and Cleopatra. 

“ These are the pleasures I met without doors ; 
those within were as follows : I had the happiness 
to lie in a room that had a large hole opening from 
it, wdiich, by unquestionable tradition, had been 
formerly continued to an abbey two miles from the 
castle, for a communication betwixt the austere 
creatures of that place, with others not altogether so 
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contemplative. And the keeper’s brother assures 
me, that when he formerly lay in this room, he had 
seen some of the spirits of this departed brotherhood 
enter from the hole into this chamber, where they 
continued, with the utmost civility to flesh and blood, 
till they were oppressed by the morning air. And 
if I do not receive his account with a very serious and 
believing countenance, he ventures to laugh at me 
as a most ridiculous infideL The most unaccount- 
able pleasure I take is with a fine white young owl, 
which strayed one night in at my window, and which 
I was resolved to make a prisoner, but withal to 
give all the indulgence that its confinement could 
possibly admit of. I so far insinuated myself into 
his favour, by presents of fresh provisions, that we 
could he very good company together. There is 
something in the eye of that creature of such' merry 
lustre, something of such human cunning in the 
turn of his visage, that I found vast delight in the 
survey of it. One objection, indeed, I at first saw, 
that this bird, being the bird of Pallas, the choice 
of this favourite might afford curious matter of rail- 
lery to the ingenious, especially when it shall be 
known that I am as much delighted with a cat as 
ever Montaigne was. But, notwithstanding this, I 
am so far from being ashamed of this pafticular 
humour, that I esteem myself very happy in having 
my odd taste of pleasure provided for upon such 
reasonable terms. What heightened all the plea- 
sures I have spoke of, was the agreeable freedom 
with which the gentleman of the house entertained 
us ; and every one of us came into or left the com- 
pany, as he thought fit ; dined in his chamber or the 
parlour, as a fit of spleen or study directed him ; 
nay, sometimes every man I'ode or walked a difiPer- 
ent way, so that we never were together but when 
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we were perfectly pleased with ourselves and each 
other. 

« I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, 

“ Humble servant, 

“ R. B ” * 

P. S. I had just given my orders for the press, 
when my friend, Mrs. Bicknell, made me a visit. 
She came to desire I would show her the wardrobe 
of the Lizards, where the various habits of the ances- 
tors of that illustrious family are preserved, in order 
to furnish her with a proper dress for the Wife of 
Bath. Upon sight of the little ruffs, she snatched 
one of them from the pin, clapt it around her neck, 
and turning briskly towards me, repeated a speech 
out of her part in the comedy of that name. If 
the rest of the actors enter into their several parts 
with the same spirit, the humorous characters of 
this play cannot but appear excellent on the theatre : 
for very good judges have informed me that the 
author has di'awn them with great propriety, and an 
exact observation of the manners. 

Nestor Ironside. 

* Perhaps Richard Biokerstaff, a signature of Steele, partly 
real and partly fictitious. 
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Ko. 51. SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1713. 


— Iies,arUiq^u(B lavdls et ariis 
Ingredior, sanctos ausus reclvdere fontes^ 

VIRG. GEORG, ii. 174, 


Of arts disclosed in ancient days, I sing, 
And venture to unlock the sacred spring. 


It is probable tbe first poets were found at the 
altar, that they employed their talents in adorning 
and animating the worship of their gods ; the spirit 
of poetry and religion reciprocally warmed each 
other, devotion inspired poetry, and poetry exalted 
devotion ; the most sublime capacities were put to 
the most noble use ; purity of will and fineness of 
understanding were not such strangers as they have 
been in latter ages, but were most frequently lodged 
in the same breast, and went, as it were, hand in 
hand to the glory of the world’s Great Ruler, and 
the j)enefit of mankind. To reclaim our modern 
poetiy, and turn it into its due and primitive chan- 
nel, is an endeavour altogether worthy a far greater 
character than the guardian of a private family. 
Kingdoms might be the better for the conversion of 
the Muses from sensuality to natural religion, and 
princes on their thrones might be obliged and pro- 
tected by its power. 

Were it modest, I should profess myself a great 
admirer of poesy, but that profession is in effect 
telling the world that I have a heart tender and 
generous, a heart that can swell with the joys, or be 
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depressed with the misfortunes of others, nay more, 
even of imaginary persons ; d heart large enough to 
receive the greatest ideas nature can suggest, and 
delicate enough to relish the most beautiful ; it is 
desiring mankind to believe that I am capable of 
entering into all those subtle graces, and all that 
divine elegance, the enjoyment of which is to be 
felt only, and not expressed. 

All kinds of poesy are amiable ; but sacred poesy 
should be our most especial delight. Other poetry 
leads us through flowery meadows or beautiful gar- 
dens, refreshes us with cooling breezes or delicious 
fruits, soothes us with the murmur of waters or the 
melody of birds, or else conveys us to the court or 
camp ; dazzles our imagination with crowns and 
sceptres, embattled hosts, or heroes shining in bur- 
nished steel ; but sacred numbers seem to admit us 
into a solemn and magnificent temple, they encircle 
us with every thing that is holy and divine, they 
superadd an agreeable awe and reverence to all 
those pleasing emotions we feel from other lays, an 
awe and reverence that exalts while it chastises ; 
its sweet authority restrains each undue liberty of 
thought, word, and action ; it makes us think better 
and more nobly of ourselves, from a consciousness 
of the great presence we are in, where saints sur- 
round us and angels are our fellow- worshippers : — 

0 let me glory, glory in my choice; 

Whom should I sing, hut Him who gave me voice ! 

This theme shall last, when Homer’s shall decay, 

When arts, arms, kings, and kingdoms, melt away. 

And can it, Powers immortal, can it be, 

That this high province was reserved for me ? 

Whate’er the new, the rash adventure cost, 

In wide eternity I dare be lost. 

1 dare launch out, and show the Muses more 
Than e’er the learned sisters saw before. 

In narrow limits they were wont to sing, 

To teach the swain, or celebrate the king; 
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I OTasp the whole, no more to parts confined, 

I Bffc my voice, and sing to human- kind,* 

I sin'g to men and angeis: angels join, . ^ 

While such the theme, their sacred hymns with mine.* 

But besides the greater pleasure which we receive 
from sacred poesy, it has another vast advantage 
above all other; when it has placed us in that 
imaginary temple, of which I just now spoke, 
methinks the mighty genius of the place covers us 
with an invisible hand, and secures us in the enjoy- 
ments we possess. We find a kind of refuge in our 
pleasure, and our diversion becomes our safety. 
Why, then, should not every heart that is addicted 
to the Muses, cry out, in the holy warmth of the 
best poet that ever lived : ‘ I will magnify thee, 0 
Lord, my king, and I will praise thy name forever 
and ever ? ’ 

That gi’eater benefit may be reaped from sacred 
poesy than from any other, is indisputable; but is it 
capable of yielding such exquisite delight ? Has it 
a title only to the regard of the serious and aged ? 
Is it only to be read on Sundays, and to be bound 
in black ? ' Or does it put in for the good esteem of 
the gay, the fortunate, the young? Clan it rival a 
ball or a theatre, or give pleasure to those who are 
conversant with beauty, and have their palates set 
high with all the delicacies and poignancy of human 
wit? 

That poetry gives us the greatest pleasure which 
affects us most, and that affects us most which is on 
a subject in which we have the deepest concern ; 
for this reason it is a rule in epic poetry that the 
tale should be taken from the history of that countiy 
to which it is written, or at farthest from their dis- 


* Dr, Toting’s Last Day, Book fi. &c. 
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tant ancestors. Thus, Homer sung Achilles to the 
descendant of Achilles ; and Virgil to Augustus that 
hero’s voyage : — 

— Gems unde Laiinum 

Alhanique patres^ atgue cdtce mcenia Romm. 2 m. i. 6. 

From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 

And the long glories of majestic Rome. detben. 

Had they changed subjects, they had certainly been 
\7orse poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they 
had been esteemed by the rest of mankind ; and in 
what subjects have we the greatest concern, but in 
those at the very thought of which ‘this world 
grows less and less, and all its glories fade away ? ’ 
All other poesy must be dropt at the gate of death, 
this alone can enter with us into immortality; it 
will admit of an improvement only, not, strictly 
speaking, an entire alteration, from the converse of 
cherubim and seraphim. It shall not be forgotten 
when the sun and moon are remembered no more 5 
it shall never die, but, if I may so express myself, 
be the measure of eternity, and the laudable ambi- 
tion of heaven. 

How, then, can any other poesy come in competi- 
tion with it ? 


Whatever great or dreadful has been done, 
Within the view of conscious stars or sun, 
Is far beneath my daring ! 1 look down 
On all the splendors of the British crown ; 
This globe is for my verse a narrow bound; 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around; 
Oh all ye spirits, howsoe’er diyoin’d, 

Of every various order, place, and kind. 
Hear and assist a feeble mortal’s lays: 

’Tis your Eternal King 1 strive to praise. 


These verses, and those quoted above, are taken 
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out of a manuscript poem on the Last Day,* which 
will shortly appear in public. 

^ “TO THE GUAEDIAN. 

“ SIB, 

“ When you speak of the good which would ai’ise 
from the labours of ingenious men, if they could be 
prevailed upon to turn their thoughts upon the sub- 
lime subjects of religion, it should, methinks, be an 
attractive to them, if you would please to lay before 
them that noble ideas aggrandize the soul of him 
who writes with a true taste of virtue, I was just 
now reading David’s lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan, and that divine piece was peculiarly pleas- 
ing to me, in that there was such an exquisite sorrow 
expressed in it, without the least allusion to the 
difficulties from whence David was extricated by 
the fall of those great men in his way to empire. 
When he receives the tidings of Saul’s death, his 
generous mind has in it no I'eflection upon the 
merit of the unhappy man who was taken out of his 
way, but what raises his sorrow, instead of giving 
him consolation. 

“ ^ The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
places : how are the mighty fallen ! 

“ ‘ Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon : Lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the" daughters of the uncircumcised 
' triumph. 

‘ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 
offerings: For there the shield of the mighty is 
vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as though he 
had not been anointed with oil. 


* By Dr. Edward Young, first printed in l(ri4. 
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^ Saul and Jonatlian wore lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided :■ 
they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions. 

‘‘ ‘ Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who' 
clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, who put 
on brnaments of gold upon your apparel.’ 

How beautiful is the more amiable and noble 
parts of Saul’s character, represented by a man 
whom that very Saul pursued to death ! But when 
he comes to mention Jonathan, the sublimity ceases, 
and, not able to mention his generous friendship, 
and the most noble instances ever given by man, he 
sinks into a fondness that will not admit of high 
language, or allusions to the greater circumstances 
of their life, and turns only upon their familiar 
converse. 

** ‘ I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy love to 
me was w^onderful, passing the love of women.’ 

“ In the mind of this admirable man, grandeur, 
majesty, and worldly power, were despicable con- 
siderations, when he cast his eye upon the merit of 
him who was so suddenly snatched from them: 
and when he began to think of the great friendship 
of Jonathan, his panegyric is uttered only in broken 
exclamations, and tender expressions of how much 
they both loved, not how much Jonathan deserved. 

« Pray pardon this, which was to hint only that 
the virtue, not the elegance of fine writing, is the 
thing principally to be considered by a Guardian. 

«Iara, Sir, 

"Your humble servant, 

" C. P.”’ 
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ITo. 52. MONDAY, MAY 11, 171S. 


^Toto solm in orde 

Gesar liber erit — I.UOAN. 

Cffiscur alone, of all mankind, is free. 

I SHALL not assume to myself the merit of every 
thing in these papers. Wheresoever in reading or 
conversation, I observe any thing that is curious 
and uncommon, useful or entertaining, I resolve to 
give it to the public. The greatest part of this very 
paper is an extract from a French manuscript, which 
was lent me by my good friend Mr. CharwelL* 
He tells me he has had it about these twenty years 
in his possession ; and he seems to me to have taken 
from it very many of the maxims he has pursued 
in the new settlement I have heretofore spoken of 
upon his lands. He has given me full liberty to 
make what use of it 1 shall think fit: either to 
publish it entire, or to retail it out by pennyworths. 
I have determined to retail it, and for that end I 
have translated divers passages, rendering the words 
livre, sou, and many others of known signification 
in France, into their equivalent sense, that I may 
the better be understood by my English readers. 
The book contains several memoirs concerning Mon- 
sieur Colbert, who had the honour to be secretary 
of state to his most Christian majesty, and supeidn- 
tendent or chief director of the arts and manufactures 


* Edward Colston, Esq., of Bristol, H. P. for that city. 
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of his kingdom. The passage for to-day is as 
follows : — 

It happened that the king was one day expressing 
his wonder to this minister, that the United Provinces 
should give him so much trouble, that so great a 
monarch as he was should not be able to I’educe so 
small a state, with half the power of his whole 
dominions. To which Monsieur Colbert is said to 
have made the following answer : — 

“ Sir, I presume upon your indulgence to speak 
what I have thought upon this subject, with that 
freedom which becomes a faithful servant, and one 
who has nothing more at heart than your Majesty’s 
glory, and the prosperity of your whole people. 
Your territories are vastly greater than the United 
Netherlands ; but, Sii’, it is not land that fights against 
land, but the strength and riches of one nation, 
against the strength and riches of another. I should 
have said only riches, since it is money that feeds 
and clothes the soldier, furnishes the magazine, 
provides the train of artillery, and answers the 
charge of all other military preparations. Now 
the riches of a prince, or state, are just so much as 
they can levy upon their subjects, still leaving them 
sufficient for their subsistence. If this shall not be 
left, they will desert to other countries for better 
usage ; and I am sorry to say it, that too many of 
your Majesty’s subjects are already among your 
neighbours, in the condition of footmen and valets, for 
their daily bread ; many of your artisans, too, are 
fled from the severity of your collectors ; they are 
at this time improving the manufactures of your 
enemies. France has lost the benefit of their hands 
forever, and your Majesty all hopes of any future 
excises by their consumption. For the extraordi- 
nary sums of one year, you have parted with an 
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inheritance. I am never able, without the utmost 
indignation, to think of that minister, who had the 
confidence to tell your father, his subjects were but 
too happy, that they were not yet reduced to eat 
grass ; as if starving his people, were the only way 
to free himself from their seditions. But people 
will not starve in France, as long as bread is to be 
had in any other country. How much more worthy 
of a prince was that saying of your grandfather of 
glorious memory,* that he hoped to see that day, 
when every housekeeper in his dominions should be 
able to allow his family a capon for their Sunday's 
supper ? I lay down this therefore as my first princi- 
ple, that your taxes upon your subjects must still 
leave them sufficient for their subsistence, at least 
as comfortable a subsistence as they will find among 
your neighbours. 

“ Upon this principle I shall be able to make some 
comparison between the revenues of your Majesty, 
and those of the States- General. Your territories 
are near thirty times as great, your people more than 
four times as many, yet your revenues are not thirty, 
no, nor four times as great, nor, indeed, as great 
again, as those of the United Netherlands. 

“ In what one article are you able to raise twice 
as much from your subjects as the States can do from 
theirs ? Can you take twice as much from the rents 
of the lands and houses ? What are the yearly 
rents of your whole kingdom? and how much of 
these will your Majesty be able to take without 
ruining the landed interest ! You have, Sir, above 
a hundred millions of acres, and not above thirteen 
millions of subjects — eight acres to every subject ; 
how inconsiderable must be the value of land, where 


* Henry IV. 
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so many acres are to provide for a single person I 
where a single person is the whole market for the 
product of so much land ! And what sort of custom- 
ers are your subjects to these lands? what clothes 
is it that they wear ? what provisions do they 
consume? Black bread, onions, and other roots, 
are the usual diet of the generality of your people ; 
their common di*ink the pure element ; they are 
dressed in canvas and wooden shoes, I mean such 
of them as are not barefoot, and half-naked. * How 
very mean must be the eight acres which will afford 
no better subsistence to a single person ! Yet so 
many of your people live in this despicable manner, 
that four pounds will be easily believed to exceed 
the annual expenses of every one of them at a 
medium. And how little of this expense will be 
coming to the land-owner for his rent ? or, which is 
the same thing, for the mere product of his land ? 
Of every thing that is consumed, the greatest part 
of the value is the price of labour that is bestowed 
upon it ; and it is not a very small part of their 
price that is paid to your Majesty in your excises. 
Of the four pounds expense of every subject, it can 
hardly be thought that more than four and twenty 
shillings are paid for the mere product of the land. 
Then, if there are eight acres to every subject, and 
every subject for his consumption pays no more than 
four and twenty shillings to the land, three shillings 
at a medium must be the full yearly value of every 
acre in your kingdom. Your lands, separated from 
the buildings, cannot be valued higher. 

“ And vrhat, then, shall be thought the yearly 
value of the houses, or, which is the same thing, of 
the lodgings of your thirteen millions of subjects ? 
What numbers of these are begging their bread 
throughout your kingdom? If your Majesty were to 
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walk incognito through the very streets of your 
capital, and would give a farthing to every beggar 
that asks your alms in a walk of one houi', you would 
have nothing left of a pistole. How miserable must 
be the lodgings of these wretches ! even those that 
will not ask your charity, are huddled together, four 
or five families in a house. Such is the lodging in 
your capital. That of your other towns is yet of 
less value ; but nothing can be moi'e ruinous than 
the cottages in the villages. Six shillings for the 
lodgings of every one of your thirteen millions of 
subjects, at a medium, must needs be the full yeaidy 
value of all the houses. So that at four shillings 
for every acre, and six shillings for the lodging of 
every subject, the rents of your whole kingdom will 
be less than twenty millions, and yet. a great deal 
more than they were ever yet found to be, by the 
most exact survey that has been taken. 

“ The next question then is, how much of these 
rents your Majesty will think fit to take to your own 
use? Six of the twenty millions are in the hands of 
the clergy; and little enough for the support of 
three hundred thousand ecclesiastics, with all their ne- 
cessary attendants ; it is no more than twenty pounds 
a year for every one of the masters. These, Sir, 
are your best guards ; they keep your subjects loyal 
in the midst of all their misery. Your Majesty will 
not think it your interest to take any thing from the 
church. From that which remains in the hands of 
your lay subjects, will you be able to take more than 
five millions to your own use ? This is more than 
seven shillings in the pound ; and then, after neces- 
sary reparations, together with losses by the failing 
of tenants, how very little will be left to the owners ! 
These are gentlemen who have never been bred 
either to trade or manufactures, they have no other 
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way of living than by their rents ; and when these 
shall be taken from them, they must tiy to your ar- 
mies, as to a hospital, for their daily bread. 

“ Now, Sir, your Majesty will give me leave t0‘ 
examine what are the rents of the United Nether- 
lands, and how great a part of these their governors 
may take to themselves, without oppression' of the 
owners. There are in those provinces three mil- 
lions of acres, and as many millions of subjects, a 
subject for every acre. Why should not, then, the 
single acre there be as valuable as the eight acres in. 
France, since it is to provide for as many mouths ?' 
Or if great part of the provisions of the people are 
fetched in by their trade from the sea or foreign, 
countries, they will end at last in the improvement 
of their lands. I have often heard, and am ready 
to believe, that thirty shillings, one with another, 
is less than the yeai’ly value of every acre in those 
provinces. 

And how much less than this will be the yearly 
value of lodging, for every one of their subjects? 
There are no beggars in their streets, scarce a single 
one in a whole province. Their families in great 
towns are lodged in palaces, in comparison with 
those of Paris. Even the houses in their villages 
are more costly than in many of your cities. If 
such is the value of their three millions of acres, 
and of lodging for as many millions of subjects, the 
yearly ^-ents of lands and houses are nine millions 
in those provinces. 

‘‘ Then, how much of this may the States take- 
without ruining the land-owners, for the defence of 
their people ? Their lands there, by the custom of 
descending in equal shares to all the children, are 
distributed into so many hands, that few or no per- 
sons are subsisted by their rents* ; land-owners, as* 

VOL. XIII. 22 
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well as others, are chiefly subsisted by trade and 
manufactures ; and they can therefore with as much 
ease part with half of their whole rents, as your 
Majesty^s subjects can a quarter. The States-General 
may as well take four millions and a half from their 
rents, as your Majesty can fllve from those of your 
subjects. 

“ It remains now only to compare the excises of 
both countries. And what excises can your Majesty 
hope to receive by the consumption of the half- 
starved, and half-naked beggars in your streets ? 
How great a part of the price of all that is ate, or 
drunk, or consumed by those wretched creatures ! 
How great a part of the price of canvas, cloth, and 
wooden shoes, that are everywhere worn throughout 
the country ! How great a part of the price of their 
water, or their black bread and onions, the general 
diet of your people ? If your Majesty were to 
receive the whole price of those things, your exche- 
quer would hardly run over. Yet so much the 
greatest part of your subjects live in this despicable 
manner, that the annual expense of every one at a 
medium, ean be no more than I have mentioned. 
One would almost think they starve themselves to 
defi^ud your Majesty of your revenues. It is im- 
possible to conceive that more than an eighth part 
can be excised &om the expenses of your subjects, 
who live so very poorly, and then, for thirteen mil- 
lions of people, your whole revenue by excises will 
amount to no more than six millions and a half. 

'^^And how much less than this sum will the 
States be able to levy by the same tax upon their 
subjects ? There are no beggars in that country. 
The people of their great towns live at a vastly 
greater charge than yours. And even those in their 
villages are better fed and clothed, than the people 
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of your towns. At a medium, every one of their 
subjects lives at twice the cost of those of France. 
Trade and manufactures are the things that furnish 
them with money for this expense. Therefore, if 
thrice as much shall be excised from the expense of 
the Hollanders, yet still they will have more left 
than the subjects of your Majesty, though you should 
take nothing at all from them. I must believe, there- 
fore, that it will be as easy to levy thrice as much 
by excises upon the Dutch subject as the French, 
thirty shillings upon the former, as easily as ten 
upon the latter, and consequently four millions and a 
half of pounds upon their three millions of subjects ; 
so that in the whole, by rents and excises, they will 
be able to raise nine millions within the year. If 
of this sum, for the maintenance of their clergy, 
which are not so numerous as in Prance, the charge 
of their civil list, and the preservation of their dikes, 
one million is to be deducted ; yet still they will 
have eight for their defence, a revenue equal to two 
thirds of your Majesty’s. 

“ Your Majesty will no longer wonder that you 
have not been able to reduce these provinces with 
half the power of your whole dominions, yet half is 
as much as you will be ever able to employ against 
them; Spain and Germany will be always ready 
to espouse their quarrel, their forces will be suffi- 
cient to cut out work for the other half; and I wish 
too you could be quiet on the side of Italy and 
England. 

“ What, then, is the advice I would presume to 
give your Majesty ? To disband the greatest part 
of your forces, and save so many taxes to your 
people. Your very dominions make you too power- 
ful to fear any insult from your neighbours. To 
turn your thoughts from war, and cultivate the arts 
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of peace, the trade and manufactures of your people ; 
this shall make you the most powerful prince, and 
at the same time your subjects the richest of all other 
subjects. In the space of twenty years they will be 
able to give your Majesty greater sums, with ease, 
than you can now draw from them with the greatest 
difficulty. You have abundant materials in your 
kingdom to employ your people, and they (Jo not 
want capacity to be employed. Peace and trade 
shall carry out their labour to’ all the parts of Eu- 
rope, and bring back yearly treasures to your subjects. 
There will be always fools enough to’ purchase the 
manufactures of France, though France should be 
prohibited to purchase those of other countries. In 
the mean time your Majesty shall never want suffi- 
cient sums to buy now and then an important for- 
tress from one or other of our indigent neighbours. 
But, above all, peace shall ingratiate your Majesty 
with the Spanish nation, during the life of their crazy 
king ; and after his death a few seasonable presents 
among his courtiers shall purchase the reversion of 
his crowns, with all the treasures of the Indies, and 
then the world must be your own.” 

This was the substance of what was then said 
by Monsieur Colbert. The king was not at all 
offended with this liberty of his minister. He knew 
the value of the man, and soon after made him the 
chief director of the trade and manufactures of his 
people. 
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No. 53. TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1713. 


— Desinant 

llaledicQre^ malefacto m Tioscant sua^ 

TER. ANDR. PEOL. 22. 

Let them cease to speak ill of others, lost they hear of their own 
misdeeds. 

It happens that the letter, which was in one of 
my papei's concerning a lady ill treated by The Ex- 
aminer, and to which he replies by taxing The Tatler 
with the like practice, was written by one Steele, 
who put his name to the collection of papers called 
Lucubrations. It was a wrong thing in The Ex- 
aminer to go any further than The Guardian for 
what is said in The Guardian ; but since Steele owns 
the letter, it is the same thing. I apprehend, by 
reading The Examiner over a second time, that . he 
insinuates, by' the words close to the royal stamp, he 
would have the man turned out of his office. Con- 
sidering he is so malicious, I cannot but think Steele 
has treated him very mercifully in his answer, which 
follows. This Steele is certainly a very good sort of 
a man, and it is a thousand pities he does not under- 
stand politics ; but, if he is turned out, my Lady Li- 
zard will invite him down to our country house. I 
shall be very glad of his company, and TU certainly 
leave something to one of his children. 

“TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

“ SIR, 

I am obliged to fly to you for refuge from severe 
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usage, wHcli a very great author, The Examiner, has 
been pleased to give me for what you have lately 
published in defence of a young lady.* He does not 
put his name to his writings, and therefore he ought 
not to reflect upon the characters of those ]^b- 
licly answer for what they have produced. The Ex- 
aminer and The Guardian might have disputed upon 
any particular they had thought fit, without having 
introduced any third person, or making any alludon 
to matters foreign to the subject before them. But 
since he has thought fit, in his paper of M^y the 
8th, to defend himself by my example, I shall beg 
leave to say to the town, by your favour to me,^ Mr. 
Ironside, that our conduct would still be very widely 
difierent, though I should allow that there were 
particular persons pointed at in the places which he 
mentions in the Tatlers. When a satirist feigns a 
name, it must be the guilt of the person attacked, 
or his being notoriously understood guilty before 
the satire was written, that can make him liable to 
come under the fictitious appellation.^ But when 
the license of printing letters of people’s real names 
is used, things may be affixed to men’s characters 
which are in the utmost degree remote from them. 
Thus it happens in the case of the Earl of Notting- 
ham, whom that gentleman asserts to have left the 
church ; though nothing is more evident than that 
he deserves better of all men in holy orders, or 
those who have any respect for them, or religion 
itself, than any man in England can pretend to. 
But as to the instances he gives against me- Old 
Downes is a fine piece of raillery, of which I wish 
I had been author. AH I had to do in it, was to 
strike out what related to a gentlewoman about the 


* See Guardian, No. 41. 
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queen, whom I thought a woman free from am- 
bition, and I did it out of regard to innocence. 
Powel of the Bath is reconciled to me, and has 
made me free of his show. Tun, Gun, and Pistol, 
from Wapping, laughed at the representation which 
was made of them, and were observed to be more 
regular in their conduct afterwards. The character 
of Lord Timon is no odious one ; and to tell you 
the truth, Mr. Ironside, when I wu’it it, I thought 
it more like me myself, than any other man ; and 
if I had in my eye any illustrious person who had 
the same faults with myself, it is no new nor very 
criminal self-love to flatter ourselves that what 
weaknesses we have, we have in common with great 
men. For the exaltation of style, and embellish- 
ing the character, I made Timon a lord, and he 
may be a very worthy one for all. that I have said 
of him. I do not remember the mention of Don 
Diego; nor do I remember that ever I thought of 
Lord Nottingham, in any character drawn in any 
one paper of Bickerstaff. Now as to Polypragmon, 
I drew it as the most odious image I could paint of 
ambition; and the Polypragmon is to men of busi- 
ness what Sir Fopling Flutter is to men of fashion. 

He^s knight of the shire, and represents you all.’* 
Whoever seeks employment for his own private 
interest, vanity, or pride, and not for the good of his 
prince and country, has his share in the picture of 
Polypragmon ; and let this be the rule in examining 
that description, and I believe The Examiner will 
find others to whom he would rather give a part of 
it, than to the person on whom I believe he bestpws 
it, because he thinks he is the most capable of hav- 
ing llis vengeance on me. But I say not this from 
terrors of what any man living can do to me* I speak 
it only to show that I have not, like him, fixed odi- 
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ous images on persons, but on vices. Alas, what 
occasion have I to draw people whom I should think 
ill of, under feigned names? I have wanted and 
abounded, and I neither fear poverty, nor desire 
riches; if that be true, why should I be afraid, 
whenever I see occasion to exapaine the conduct 
any of my fellow-subjects ? I should scorn to do it 
but from plain facts, and at my own peril, and from 
instances as clear as the day. Thus would I, and I 
will, whenever I think it my duty, inquire into the 
behaviour of any man in England, if he is so posted, 
as that his errors may hurt my country. This kind 
of 2:eal will expose him who is prompted by it to 
a great deal of ill-will; and I could carry any points 
I aim at for the improvement of my own little 
affairs, without making myself obnoxious to the 
resentment of any person or party. But, alas ! what 
is there in all the gratifications of sense, the accom- 
modations of vanity, or any thing that fortune can 
give to please a human soul, when they are put in 
competition with the interest of truth and liberty ? 
Mr. Ironside, I confess I writ to you that letter con- 
cerning the young lady of quality, and am glad that 
my awkward apology, as The Examiner calls it, has 
produced in him so much remorse as to make any 
reparation to offended beauty. Thou^, by the way, 
the phrase of ^‘offended beauty” is romantic, and 
has little of the compunction which should arise in a 
man that is begging pardon of a woman for saying 
of her unjustly, that she had affronted her God and 
her sovereign. . However, I will not bear hard upon 
his^ contrition, but am now heartily sorry I called 
him a miscreant ; that word, I think, signifies an un- 
believer. Mescroyant^ I take it, is the old French 
word. I will give myself no manner of liberty to 
make guesses at him, if I may say him : for though 
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sometimes I have been told by familiar friends, that 
they saw me such a time talking to The Examiner ; 
others, who have rallied me upon the sins of my 
youth, tell me it is credibly reported that I have 
formerly lain with The Examiner. I have carried 
my point, and rescued innocence from calumny ; and 
it is nothing to me, whether The Examiner writes 
against me in the character of an estranged friend * 
or an exasperated mistress, f 

“ He is welcome from henceforward to treat me 
as he pleases ; but as you have begun to oppose him, 
never le.t innocence or mexut be traduced by him. 
In particular, I beg of you, never, never let the 
glory of our nation, X who made France ti'emble, and 
yet has that gentleness to be unable § to bear oppo- 
sition from the meanest of his own countrymen, be 
calumniated in so impudent a manner, as in the 
insinuation that he affected a perpetual dictatorship. 
Let not a set of brave, wise, and honest men, who 
did all that has been done to place their queen in so 
great a figure, as to show mercy to the highest 
potentate in Europe, be treated by ungenerous men 
as traitors and beti'ayers. To prevent such evils 
is a care worthy a Guardian. These are exercises 
worthy the spirit of a man, and you Ought to con- 
temn all the wit in the world against you, when you 
have the consolation that you act upon these honest 
motives. If you ever shrink from them, get Bat 
Pigeon to comb your noddle, and write sonnets on 
the smiles of the Sparkler ; but never call yourself 

* Dr. Swift. 

t Mrs, D. Mauley. 

j The Duke of Marlborough, abused by The Exauainer. 

5 Eor ‘ unable’ to bear, read * able ’ to bear. Guard, in folio, 
No. 64, ad Jinem. 
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Guardian more in a nation full of the sentiments of 
honour and liberty, 

I am Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

« Richard Steele. 

‘^P. S. I know nothing of the letter at Mor- 
phew's.” 


No. 54 WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1713. 


Ne^e ita porrd aut adulaius aut cdmimtUB sum fortunam alUHus^ 
ut me meoRpaniteret. tull. 

I never flattered, or admired, another man’s fortnne, so as to be 
dissatisfied with my own. 

It has been observed very often, in authors divine 
and profane, that we are all equal after death, and 
this by way of consolation for that deplorable supe- 
riority which some among us seem to have over 
others ; but it would be a doctrine of much more 
comfortable import to establish an equality among 
the living ; for the propagation of which paradox I 
shall hazard the following conceits. 

I must here lay it down, that I do not pretend to 
satisiy every barren reader, that all persons that have 
hitherto apprehended’ themselves extremely misera- 
ble shall have immediate succour from the publica- 
tion of this paper ; but shall endeavour to show that 
the discerning shall be fully convinced of the truth 
of this assertion, and thereby obviate all the imper- 
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tinent accusations of Providence for the unequal 
distribution of good and evil. 

If all men had reflection enough to be sensible 
of this equality of happiness ; if they were not made 
uneasy by appearances of superiority; there would 
be none of that subordination and subjection of 
those that think themselves less happy, to those they 
think more so, which is so very necessary for the 
suppoi’t of business and pleasure. 

The common turn of human application may be 
divided into love, ambition, and avarice ; and what- 
ever victories we gain in these our particular pur- 
suits,^ there will be always some one or other in the 
paths we tread, whose superior happiness will create 
new uneasiness, and employ us in new contrivances ; 
and so through all degrees there will still remain 
the insatiable desire of some seeming unacquired 
good, to imbitter the possession of whatever others 
we are accommodated with ; and if we suppose a 
man perfectly accommodated, and trace him through 
all the gradations betwixt necessity and superfluity, 
we shall find that the slavery which occasioned his 
first activity, is not abated, but only diversified. 

Those that are distressed upon such causes, as 
the world allows to warrant the keenest affliction, 
are too apt, in the comparison of themselves with 
others, to conclude, that where there is not a simili- 
tude of causes, there cannot be of*affliction, and for- 
get to relieve themselves with this consideration, 
that the little disappointments in a life of pleasure 
are as terrible as those in a life of business ; and if 
the end of one man is to spend his time and money 
as agreeably as he can, that of the other to save 
both, an interruption in, either of these pursuits is 
of equal consequence to the pursuers. Besides, as 
every trifle raiseth the mirth and gayety of the men 
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of good circumstances, so do others as inconsiderable 
expose them to spleen and passion, and, as Solomon 
says, ‘ according to their riches, their angei’ I'iseth. 

One of the most bitter circumstances of poverty 
has been observed to be, that it makes men appear 
ridiculous ; but I believe this affii’mation may with 
more justice be appropriated to riches, since more 
c[ualifications are required to become a great for- 
tune, than even to make one; - and there are several 
pretty persons, about town, ten times more ridicu- 
lous upon the very account of a good estate, than 
they possibly could have been with the want of it. 

I confess, having a mind to pay my court to for- 
tune, I became an adventurer in one of the late 
lotteries ; in which, though I got none of the great 
prizes, I found no occasion to envy some of those 
that did ; comforting myself with this contemplation, 
that nature and education having disappointed all 
the favours fortune could bestow upon them, they 
had gained no superiority by an unenvied affluence. 

It is pleasant to consider, that whilst we are 
lamenting our particular afflictions to each other, 
and repining at the inequality of condition, were it 
possible to throw off our present miserable state, we 
cannot name the person whose condition in every 
particular we would embrace and prefer; and an 
impartial inquiiy jnto the pride, ill nature, ill health, 
guilt, spleen, or particularity of behaviour of others, 
generally ends in a reconciliation to our dear selves. 

This, my way of thinking, is warranted by Shaks- 
peare in a very extraordinary manner, where he 
makes Hicliai’d the Second, when deposed and im- 
prisoned, debating a matter, which would soon have 
been discussed by a common capacity, whetlier his 
prison or palace was most eligible, and with very 
philosophical hesitation, leaving the preference un- 
determined, in the following lines : — 
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— Sometimes am I a kiiif?, 

Then treason makes me wish myself a beggar, 

And so I am. Then crushing penury 
Persuades me I was better when a king, 

Then aih I king’d again. — act. v. sc. 5. 

Prior says, very prettily : — ^ 

Against our peace we arai our will: 

Amidst our plenty, somethuag still 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting, 

To thee, to me, to him, is wanting. 

That cruel something unpossest 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest : 

That something, if we could obtain, 

Would soon create a future pain I 

Give me leave to fortify my unlearned reader 
with another bit of wisdom from Juvenal, by Dry- 
den : — 


Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue I 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! 

What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well design’d, so luckily begun, 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone I 

Even the men that are distinguished by, and 
envied for their superior good sense and delicacy of 
taste, are subject to several uneasinesses upon this 
account, that the men of less penetration are utter 
strangers to ; and every little absurdity ruffles these 
fine judgments, which would never disturb the 
peaceful state of the less discerning. 

I shall end this essay with the following stoiy. 
There is a gentleman of my acquaintance, of a for- 
tune which may not only be called easy, but super- 
fluous; yet this person has, by a great deal of 
reflection, founU out a method to be as uneasy as the 


^ Prior’s Poems, voL a. The Ladle. 
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worst circumstances could have made him. By a 
free life he had swelled himself above his natural 
proportion, and by a restrained life had shrunk 
below it, and being by nature splenetic, and by 
leisure more so, he began to bewail this his loss of 
flesh, though otherwise in perfect health, as a very 
melancholy diminution. He became, therefore, the 
reverse of Cassar, and as a lean, hungry-looked ras- 
cal was the delight of his eyes, a fat, sleek-headed 
fellow was his abomination. To support himself as 
well as he could, he took a servant for the very 
reason every one else would have refused him, 
for being in a deep consumption ; and, whilst he has 
compared himself to this creature, and with a face 
of infinite humour contemplated the decay of his 
body, I have seen the master’s features proportiona- 
bly rise into a boldness, as those of his slave sunk 
and gi’ew languid. It was his interest, therefore, 
not to suffer the too hasty dissolution of a being 
upon which his own, in some measure, depended. 
In short, the fellow, by a little too much indulgence, 
began to look gay and plump upon his master, who, 
according to Horace : — 

Irmdus dterius Tnacresdt rebw qpimis ; 

EFIST. i. 2. 67. 

Sickens tbrougli envy at another’s good: 

and as he took him only for being in a consumption, 
by the same way of thinking, he found it absolutely^ 
necessary to dismiss him, for not being in one ; and 
has told me since, that he looks upon it as a very 
dif&cult matter to furnish himself with a footman 
that is not altogether as happy as himself. 


END OP VOL. xin. 
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